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ABSTRACT 


Yorktown in Virginia was formally established as a Port Town in 
1691 and in the eighteenth century was an important trade center on 
the York River in the lower Chesapeake Bay region. By its nature 
a vital part of the town, its waterfront initially v/as not a part 
of the town proper having been excluded from the original survey. 

This study deals with this beach area which became a town common after 
some four decades and was more thoroughly integrated within the town 
after another fifty years had passed. This study follows the story 
of the waterfront through its colonial days and then the Siege of 
Yorktown in 1781 when the American Revolution climaxed. It follows 
into the sharp decline of the town that came after this, a situation 
that was destined to continue. It traces the story for some two and 
a half centuries. 

Though much has been written about Yorktown generally this is 
the first time that its waterfront has been singled out for special 
emphasis, a wide range of related story elements have been given 
particular attention such as the tobacco warehouses and the tobacco 
inspection system; the public wharf and its construction; town batteries 
here for defense in peace and in war times; the beach stockades, ceme¬ 
teries, and sunken vessels of the British; devastation wrought by 
hurricanes and gusts; the nature of trade to and from the port; 
"Cornwallis's Cave"; and, the Yorktown Tea Party. There is a good 
deal of support in the wide ranging set of illustrations that conclude 
the report, most of them not generally, or easily, available elsewhere. 
Also, some pertinent documents are reproduced here and there to give 
the story spice and flavor as well as factual detail. 


FOREWORD 


"This project was designed to call for, and yield, a full, com¬ 
prehensive study of the beach area at Yorktown being initially defined 
in RSP Index No. COL-H-50. It was, in this Historic Resources Study 
Proposal of July 21, 1970, considered essential in the Colonial National 
Historical Park program "in view of the development plan for the Park 
which must deal with the waterfront, a vital area in the trade of the 
town and in the military operations of the Siege of Yorktown [in 
1781 and again in 1862]. Data and conclusions provided by the study 
will permit sounder management decisions regarding preservation and 
use here." 

There has been emphasis on many facets of the scene and events 
on the waterfront including people, trade, architecture, and military 
operations. The intent has been to supply sufficient data and con¬ 
clusions to allow firmer master planning, to support strong interpretation 
(whatever the methods used), to provide as much factual architectural 
information as seems available in surviving records, and to background 
the various aspects of the story here as they relate to the overall 
Yorktown themes. There is a general narrative and this is supported 
by seventeen appendicies that deal with particular, or specialized, 
aspects of the subject. 

As the study developed it became involved with a number of related 
subjects or elements, given separately in the Colonial history study 
program. In several instances they may be covered sufficiently here 
to satisfy the need. This is particularly true in regard to the town 
wharf (old COL-H-33) and the town's tobacco warehouses (COL-H-30). 

There has been treatment of the full extent of the waterfront as well 
as the more critical section between the mouth, or bottom, of Read 
Street and present Comte de Grasse Street. It is hoped that the rather 
full Table of Contents including appendicies and list of illustrations 
(pp. i - vi) will allow easy spotting of particular information 
whether it be archeological summary (Appendix Q), or architectural data 
(spread through much of Chapter II and Appendicies B (wharf building), 

K (Cornwallis' Cave), and P (notes on waterfront lots by lot number).) 

In working the study the writer had the benefit of a good deal 
of material which he had gathered through the years. He is indebted, 
too, to researchers who had preceded him leaving some copious notes 
and some helpful summaries. He continues grateful to the substantial as¬ 
sistance of Mrs. Frances McLawhorn of the Colonial staff who produced 
the working typed draft of this report and to Miss Patricia Zbel of the 
Historic Preservation Team - East who prepared the final manuscript. 

August 31, 1972 Charles E. Hatch, Jr. 
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YORK UNDER THE HILL 


THE TOWN'S WATERFRONT 


I. ESTABLISHMENT AND CHANGING STATUS 


In 1691 the Virginia General Assembly passed another of its measures 
designated to stimulate the development and grov/th of towns, thus 
promoting orderly trade and settled commerce and their more convenient 
and effective regulation in the colony. This act called for fifteen 
port sites in Tidewater Virginia plus another five points where goods 
could be bought ana sold. A number of these, including that for York, 
were the same locations specified earlier in an act of 1680. Though 
beginnings had been made at a number of sites before the 1680 measure 
was suspended by English home authority this seems not to have been 
the situation in York County. 1 

The York County location was determined to be "upon Mr. Benjamin 
Read's land beginning at the lower side of Smith's Creeke,^ and so running 
downward by the river towards the Ferry." In 1680 it had been described 
as"particularly in York County on Mr. Read 1 s Land, where the Ship Honour's 
Store was, including the Low Beech for Landing and Wharfs, and the Old 
Field where Webber dwelt for Cohabitation."^ From all indications 


1. The various Virginia port acts are discussed in some detail in 
Edward M. Riley, "The History of the Founding and Development of Yorktown, 
Virginia 1691-1781," a National Park Service typewritten report dated 
March 20, 1942, pp. 11 ff. 

2. This was present Yorktown Creek which has had several other 
names as well. In a deed in 1711 for land on Windmill Point adjacent to 

it on the east side, for example, it was described as "a small creek formerly 
known as Townshend's Creek, and sometimes it is called in ancient patents 
Martue's [Martiau] Creek but now it is called Yorktown Creek" ( William 
and Mary Quarterly , 1st ser., (1902), 274). 

3. William Waller Hening, The Statutes at Large: Being a Collection 
of All the Laws of Virginia from the First Session of the Legislature, in 
the Year 1619 , 2^ (Richmond, 1809) , 472 and 3_, 59; Journals of the House 

of Burgesses of Virginia 1727-1740 , edited oy H.R. McLlwaine (Richmond, 

Va., 1910), p. 368. 

Had the York County town specified in the legislation of 1662 ma¬ 
terialized at that time the location then likely would have been different 
as there was, or had been a settlement of York on the point formed by 
York River and Wormley Creek some two miles downstream. The 1662 


1 




these two locations were essentially the same, one where there already ^ 
was L operating ferry and also "the well where the shxps usually Water. 

It would have been better had Surveyor Lawrence Smith remembered one 
phrase in the terse description in the 1680 citation (irrespective of 
its precise location)—"including the low beach. 


Five Acres of "noe value" 


The Act of Ports of 1691 brought swift action. It was published 
in the York County records on June 3, 1691 and the court directed 

implemen tation. 


Ordered that the court on the 29th day of instant 
July meet upon Mr. Benjamin Reade's land beginning 
at the lower side of Smyths [Yorktown] Creek and so 
running downward by the river towards the ferry, being 
ye land appointed by Law for a Port in order to laying 
out of the same for a town and doeing all other things 
relateing thereto, and that the sheriff give notice, 
to the surveyor of this county that he then and their 
give his attendance. And further this court doth 
hereby nominate and make choyce of Mr. Joseph Ring 
and Mr. Thomas Ballard to take and receive of Mr. 5 

Benjamin Reade a Firme and authentic Deed of Conveyance. 


It was done and the survey was complete by August 18, 1691 when Benjamin 
Read and his wife Lucy conveyed title to Trustees ("Feoffees ) Ring 


measure was the occasion for building a ducking stool here where it 
is supposed the town for York River will be built." (Hening, Statute ^ 
at Large of Virginia , 2, 176; York County Records, Deeds, Orders, Wills^ 
No. 3 (1657-1662), p. 183). 

4. This latter is from a description of a division of land between 
Robert'and Francis and Benjamin (all sons of George Read who had heired 
the plantation of the original patentee of the Yorktown site, Nicolas 
Martiau). The dividing line it recited began "at the River Syde at a 
Rock lyinge by the edge of the Water and ruhning South (thirty nine 
Deqrees West) on ye North Side of a small swampe, which is a Little 
above the well where the ships usually Water." Though not recorded unti 
February 24, 1691, this was dated November 12, 1688. ( William and Ma r^ 
Quarterly , 1st ser. , 1(3, 273-74.) 

5. Quoted in Ty lers Quarterly Historical and Geneal ogical Magazine, 
1 (1919-1920), 256-57. 
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and Ballard. In exchange for the land, they received ten thousand 
pounds of "good merchantable sweet scented tobacco and Cask." The 
deed and the survey were duly filed and recorded by the York County 
clerk along with a second plan delineating the eighty-five half acre 
lots and streets in the town proper. 

In making his survey Lawrence Smith had elected to ignore the area 
between the bluffs and the water's edge either on his own, or by tacit, 
unrecorded agreement with county authorities. Instead he elected to 
establish the water front line more or less along the bluff line behind 
the shore. He duly noted that there were "about five acres [of] land 
laid out between the line and the River for a Comon Shore of noe value 
except att the poplar." The poplar mentioned here is undoubtedly that 
shown on the survey in the low area, or on the slope, about in front 
of Lot 33, or Lot 28, perhaps nearly opposite the street by the church. 

If this were the "point of value" perhaps the "well" and even the 
ferry landing were near this location. - The two were associated in 
location at least in 1694 when one "Thomas Pate was Lycensed & permit¬ 
ted to keep an ordinary at ye^ place called ye Well att Yorke Ferry.' 

The fact that the 1691 Port Act called for a town location to begin 
at Yorktown Creek (actually it was laid out a bit down river from this) and 
to run down stream "towards the Ferry" need not rule this out. 

This strip of land of varying widths along the whole face of the 
town was, contrary to Lawrence Smith’s opinion, to prove exceedingly 
valuable in the development and growth of the York port town. By def¬ 
inition and necessity all wharves, piers, landings, ferry sites, and 
such would have to be here and it was a natural location, insofar as space 
would allow, for small stores, storehouses, inns, and taverns, some of 
substance. It was a logical area too for lesser structures, simple 
living quarters, sheds for nets and marine supplies, and related activi¬ 
ties. Topographically this area was tied to the fifty acre town above 
the marl cliffs by several ravines. Except for these natural approaches, 
along which roads ("streets") were fashioned, the cliffs dropped rather 
precipitately yet there was an occasional slope on which buildings and 
facilities could be and were placed. Technically the "Common Shore" 
was outside of the survey of the specified fifty acre town site. Even 
so it seems to have been the intent to include it as the Benjamin Read 
deed to tie town property recited that it was bounded on the low water 
mark of York River. 6 7 8 


6. Deeds, Orders, Wills, No. 9 (1691-1694), pp. 42-43, 64, 69-70. 
Unless otherwise specified all county court records are those of York 
County. See Illustrations Nos. 1 and 2. 

7. William and Mary Quarterly , 1st ser. , 23 _, 273. 

8. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia , 3, 64. 

The deed description in part read, and then "up York River from 
Low water marke, sixty five poles, North forty degrees. East ton pole, 
and North west seaventy poles, alonge the said Low water Marke to the 
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As noted, the waterfront, or common, was a relatively small area 
of some five acres which stretched all the way across the water front 
of the town, a distance of less than a half mile (actually 135 poles, or 
some 2,200 feet). It generally lay in between two natural features. 

On 'the west end was Yorktown Creek, a small, short, marsh waterway of 
no consequence to shipping, that had a changing mouth, or entrance, 
that seemingly curved down-river around Windmill Point and did not enter 
SeYorkas directly as now.^ This likely explains the lack of refer¬ 
ence to use in this area upstream from the original town limits m 
Colonial times and even much later. 


On the other end of town, the southeast side, there was the rough 
and precipitous deep ravine just beyond Lots 82 and 83. To the right 
(downstream) as the ravine opened on the waterfront the present tiat 
area was not always thus. Much of it was low and marshy terrain, until 
graded for park picnic area purposes in more recent times. 

These two natural terminals likely influenced Lawrence Smith’s 
sketch of the shoreline in front of the town. This could have led 
him to show the town's extreme/north point, or corner, and its extreme 
south point as being essentially at the rivers edge. The curves m 
his sketched-in shore line are also interesting. There is a rather 
deep indentation that generally corresponds to what he noted as A 
Great valley." To the right of it is a lesser indentation that was 
noted as "valley" (down which Comte de Grasse Street now follows.) 

To the left of the "Great Valley" is a gentle inland curve that could 
suggest the ravine that present Read Street generally follows. To 
apply scale, which Lawrence Smith may never have intended, it would seem 
that the waterfront in width did not at any point exceed a hundred feet 
to the left or downstream, from the Great Valley. On its right, 
as far as present Read Street, it may have reached 150 or even 175. Beyond 
this, going upstream again, it seems to have rounded out to perhaps as 
much as 200, 250, or in places even 300 feet. 


beginning place." The point of beginning had been defined as "att a 
Marked poplar on the bancke adjoining to the River." This would have 
become the north corner of town, Lot No. 1. 

9. See Illustrations Nos. 3 and 14. 

No. 14 indicates the likely situation in 1781 whereas No. 3, in much 
more careful detail, shows the still existing situation in 1850. 

10. The author remembers some of the grading here in the late 1930s 
and a bit of the swampy condition that preceded it. Also, 1781 Siege plans 
are almost unanimous in showing no development here. 

11. See Illustration No. 1. 
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The first surveyor appointed for Yorktown was named on October 
10, 1691, one Capt. Thomas Mountfort. Me was charged to "take Imediate 
Care" to see that there were good and convenient landings made, or 
established, along the shore as well as ways "for Rolling or Carrying 
upp to ye_ Said Towne any sort of goods whatsoever" that should be brought 
in by water. 12 Thus, one of the initial actions for the town was to 
insure its tie across the beach area to the water on which it would de¬ 
pend. 


Besides the Act of Ports did specify that after October 1, 1692: 

all ships, barques, and other vessels whatsoever, 
arriveing into, or sayling out from this country for 
trayd, shall unload and put on shoare, and take from 
shoar to load on board, all tobaccoes, goods, and 
merchantdises, at some one or other of the poarts, 

Wharfes, keyes, or places hereafter mentioned in 
this act, and at none other place or places whatsoever, 
under the penalty and forfeiture of such ship, barque, 
or other vessell, with all her gunns, tackle, ammunition, 
furniture and apparell.^ 2 

Despite this preciseness in the Act of Ports, in essence it would 
not operate this way. In due course, after arguments and counter argu¬ 
ments in the Colony find in England, the Act would be suspended and then 
disallowed. English merchants and many Virginia planters did not want 
so restrictive regulations on how and where they would trade. They would 
in tiie end defeat all general measures to establish towns and to regulate 
trading to fixed points. As Hugh Jones wrote as late as 1724: 

Thus neither the interest nor inclinations of the 
Virginians induce them to cohabit in towns; so that 
they are not forward in contributing their assistance 
toward the making of particular places, every plan¬ 
tation affording the owner the provision of a little 
market; wherefore they most commonly build upon some 
convenient spot or neck of land in their plantation, 
though towns are laid out and established in each 
county; the best of which (next Williamsburgh) are 
York, Gloucester, Hampton, Elizabeth Town, and Urbanna. 14 


12. Deeds, Orders, Wills, No. 9 (1691-1694), p. 71. 


13. Hening, S tatutes at Large of Virginia , 3, 54. 


14. Hugh Jones, The Present State of Virginia (originally pub¬ 
lished in London, 1724) edited by Richard L. Morton (Chapel Hill, N.C. , 
1956), pp. 73-74. 
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initially after the Town of York was laid out in the late summer 
of (1691'there was a rush to buy lots and a good deal of building got 
underway in the two years before the Port Act was suspended. The failure 
to confine shipping and commerce to particular points, such as York, 
however, led to some decline of interest in the town. Of course there 
was a ferry here and some shipping', but there was a paucity of wharves 
and warehouses. Nevertheless the town had been launched. In 1697 the 
county court was moved here and also the parish church for York Parish. 

The suspension of the 1691 act eventually led to some confusion 
in the validity of lot titles and the continuance of the town trustees. 
Consequently the Assembly in 1699 passed a simple act confirming titles 
to town lands and providing for continuance of trustees. Also, the 
time allowed for building the minimum size houses was extended to a full 
twelve months. There was nothing in the act about trade. 15 Even so this 
in some minds was positive action and there was renewed interest in the 
purchase of town lots as more Virginians became aware of the need for 
towns. This time in Yorktown more tradesmen and fewer gentry bought home 
and business sites. There were legitimate needs for town settlements 
and this was being demonstrated. When there was a renewed interest in 
yet another general ports act leading to the passage of one by the 
Assembly in 1706 (though it too would fail of clearance) more interest 
in Yorktown was generated. This brought in still other tradesmen and 
craftsmen and a number of merchants. York was on the verge of becoming 
an active mercantile center being now firmly established. 16 


John Clayton, who was in Virginia 1684-1686, described it even more 
graphically perhaps: 

For the great number of Rivers and the thinness of the 
Inhabitants distract and disperse a Trade So that all 
Ships in general gather each their Loading up and down 
a hundred Miles distant; and the best of Trade that 
can be driven is only a sort of Scotch Pedling; for 
they must carry all sort of Truck that trade thither, 
having one Commodity to pass off another. This [thus] 
the number of Rivers, is one of the chief Reasons why 
they have no towns; for every one being more sollicitous 
for a private Interest and Conveniency than for a publick, 
they will either be for making Forty Towns at once, that 
- is two to every County, or none at all, which is the 

Countries Ruine. (John Clayton, The Reverend John Clayton: 

A Person with a Scientific Mind: His Scientific Writings 
and Other Related Pap ers, edited by Edward and Dorothy 
Smith Berkeley (Charlottesville, Va., 1965), p. 53). 

15. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia , 3_, 186-189. 

16. John W. Reps, Tidewater Towns : City Planning ih Colonial 
Virginia and Maryland (Williamsburg, Va., 1972), pp. 81-86; Riley, 
"History of the Founding and Development of Yorktown," pp. 46 ff. 
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Merchant and shipping activity was on the increase and this brought 
more emphasis on the waterfront and its use. This area became increasingly 
more important and active shippers and importers found the space more 
limiting all the while. A number of them now sought and obtained special 
leases for particular sites. It is quite evident that the second and 
third decades of the eighteenth century were years of growth and ex¬ 
pansion for Yorktown particularly in things mercantile and commercial. 


B. The Five Acres Become a "Common" 


As pointed out in the special act of the Virginia Assembly in 
November, 1738 one of the principal reasons for the Port Act of 1691 
had been to establish towns where trade could be carried on. Thus 
the intent was to appoint "and set down, [sites] for ports, wharves, 
keys, and places for receiving on shore and shipping all goods, wares, 
and merchandize." It noted that Lawrence Smith had erred when he laid 
out Yorktown's fifty acres chiefly on the bluff "leaving out several 
small parcels or points of land next to the river, unfit for habitation, 
and, at that time, of little value." From all indications Benjamin Read 
who sold the fifty acres for the establishment of the port of " The Town 
of York " had intended to include this strip in his sale of the land for 
the port. The 1738 act recited that: 

from the time of the first settlement there, the in¬ 
habitants of the said town, have always used and enjoyed 
the aforesaid small parcels or points of land, herein 
before mentioned, to be left out of the survey of the 
said fifty acres, as and for a common, without any 
disturbance, or molestation, from the said Benjamin 
Read, who lived about forty years after the making 
of the deed. 

When Benjamin died, however, Gwyn Read of Gloucester, his oldest 
son and heir, had other ideas of who owned the area between town and 
river. He contended that his father "was only tenant in tail of the 
premises, and could sell and convey no more that [the] fifty acres" 
which the Virginia General Assembly had specified. The Assembly saw 
that Gwyn had a case on a technicality, though it was contrary to the 
intent' of the original transaction. The Assembly also understood 
that people of Yorktown were willing to pay "a reasonable consideration" 
to clear this up and remove "all doubts and controversies." Actually 
the disturbed inhabitants of York had petitioned for a bill "for investing 


17. Hening, S tatutes at Large of Virginia , 5_, 68-72. 

This was "An Act for better securing the title of ccptain lands to 
the Feofees of the Town of York ; and for settling the same for a Common, 
for the use of the Inhabitants of the said Town." As announced in the 
Virginia Gazette on December 22, this was one of 25 acts ("Public and 
Private") which "the Governor was pleas'd to give his assent to." 
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[the] Five Acres of Land, or there abouts, in the Feoffees of said 
Town, for a Common." 18 Condemnation of the property was consequently 
in order. Gwyn Read would forfeit title but would gain the sum of L 100 
in compensation. As the act reviewed it: 

And whereas it is plain, from the words of the 
said act for ports, as well as from the general 
policy and design thereof, that the fifty acres of 
land, thereby directed to be surveyed and laid out 
for a port and town for the said county of York, 
ought to have been laid off next and adjoining to the 
river; and it will be a manifest prejudice to the 
inhabitants of the said town of York, and to the 
trade and navigation of the same, and will discourage 
people from settling and inhabiting there, if the 
said parcels or points of land, next the river, 
are not preserved, continued and kept, for the 
use of the said town, and as a part there of, in 
the manner the same have always hitherto been. 

And whereas it may be questioned, whether the 
said Gwyn Read has any good right or title to the 
said parcels or points of land, forasmuch as it was 
the intention of the said Benjamin Read to pass 
and convey the same, by the deed herein before men¬ 
tioned; nevertheless, for preventing controversies 
and disputes, the inhabitants of the said town are 
willing to pay the said Gwyn Read a reasonable con¬ 
sideration for the same. 

The Assembly acted to make "all the land lying between the said 
fifty acres . . . and the low water mark of York river, opposite to 
the said fifty acres" into "a common, for the use of the inhabitants 
of the said town." Title was then vested in the "feoffees" of the 
town of York, in fee simple, in as full and ample manner, to all intent 
and purposes, as if the said land had been actually included in the 
survey of the said fifty acres." 19 The justices of the county of York 
were, before March 1 next, to "rate and assess" the inhabitants and 
lot owners of Yorktown and levy a tax sufficient to compensate Gwyn 
Read. Thus the waterfront legally became a town common and was 


18. Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1727-1734 and 1736-1740 , 
p. 359. 

19. Thus Gwyn Read "and all others claiming under him or under the 
last will and testament of George Read, esquire, deceased grandfather 

of tiie said Gwyn Read,” surrendered all such "right, title, interest, claim, 
and demand" as they may have had. , 

20. Actually the Virginia Council would contribute twenty pounds 
out of the public revenues to the purchase from Gwyn Read since a part 
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placed under the same control of, and operation by, the town trustees 
as other public areas in the town proper. 21 In essence the town 
boundaries were extended to low water mark to include it. The entire 
waterfront area would remain in this status, a common, for almost 
a, half century. 

The volume of the activity on the waterfront continued to in¬ 
crease. Even wear and tear on the town's roads and ways became ex¬ 
cessive and reached a critical situation in April, 1757. It was 
brought to the attention of the Virginia General Assembly that the 
"streets and landings" in Yorktown were "in so ruinous a condition 
that they cannot be repaired in the ordinary method by the surveyor 
and his hands without a considerable expense, it being necessary in 
some places to widen and support them with a brick wall from being 
washed away by the hasty showers of rain." 22 

The York County Court was given authority to lay a sufficient 
levy, before August 1, on the town's inhabitants and lot owners for 
money "sufficient for repairing, widening and maintaining the said 
streets and landings." 23 The funds were to go to William Nelson, 
Thomas Nelson, Dudley Digges, John Norton, and Edward Ambler (or 
any three of them) who were empowered to carry out the purposes for 


of the "said common hath been appropriated for Erecting a Fort and 
Battery for the defense of the Road and port of the said Town." 

("Virginia Council Journals" in Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography , 14 (1907), 242-43.) 

21. Years later an interesting observation on this 1738 action 

was made in a case which was heard by the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals. "This action of the Assembly therefore was rather in the 
nature of a condemnation of the property for piublic purposes by the 
plenary power of the lawmaking department of the governmnet, without 
the intervention of an ad quod damntum proceeding." ( Cases Decided by 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia (March-June Terms, 1926 and 
January-Ilarch Terms 1927), 147 , 736-57.) 

22. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia , 1_, 138-39. 

23. This also became the occasion for bringing Gwyn Read's de¬ 
velopment into the town and making residents and owners there subject 
to the levy. Read "did formerly lay out a parcel of his lands in the 
county of York contiguous to the said town of York [on its southwest side! 
into lots, and the purchasers of part of the said lots have made con¬ 
siderable improvements thereon, and are desirous that the said lots 

may be taken into the limits of the said town, and that they may enjoy 
all the privileges of the freeholders and inhabitants thereof." 
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Which the funds were raised. Likely this led to easier movements 
from the waterfront uo to the town and resulted in some stabilization 
of the several ravines and gullies down which roads led to the water 
front. Certainly the business activity of the port town by this 
time was putting a lot of wear on these routes. 

This general, specially funded, street work came just as business 
and shipping at Yorktown was cresting to V7hat seemingly was its a 
time high. It was a condition that would carry prosperity through 
Se decade of the sixties, even into the early 1770s. The disruptive 
events preceding the Revolution and then the war itself as 
as other factors would change all of this. However, through all 
Tf ihil period shore and beach area would remain a "Town Cormnon.’ 

As ^ci ft continued to function through the years with little change, 
until 1788. It is fortunate, though all the details are not there, 
that John Gauntlett aboard the British vessel HMS N o rwi ch in ^ 755 
sketched Yorktown from shipboard and showed the pleasant aspect and 
So fe relative small size of Yorktown, as well as the relationship 
and nature of waterfront and town above it. 

From 1738 to 1788 all land in Yorktown "at the water side" evi¬ 
dently was town owned. It is quite clear, however, that this lan 
was also privately used and enjoyed. Buildings and improvements 
of a private nature, along with the use of the land on which they 
stood and were associated, were in most instances individually owned 
and conveyed by sale, lease, or bequest. York County record deeds, 
leases, wills, and orders substantiate this. Since there was no 
survey establishing lots and boundaries, however, property descriptions 
were often rather vague and general, usually being made only in re 
lationship to each other, to natural features, or to public facilities. 

A good example is contained in the ten year lease of a house by 
Patrick Matthews, "Butcher", to Alexander Bruce, "Merchant , on 
March 19, 1754. In part it reads: "All that message house or tenement 
28 feet long and 18 feet wide Situate lying and being on the beach 
on the lower side of the Public Wharf in York Town." 

As the eighteenth century advanced Yorktown grew as did its water¬ 
front. Public and private facilities multiplied along the shore 
as did activity "under 'the hill." Unquestionably a dockside and 
salty -flavor permeated life here. Such can be readily inferred from 
the court records. Very likely this lay, at least m part, behind 
the petition of the people of Yorktown in May, 1780 to tire State s 
General Assembly. Seemingly too the Revolution had brought disorganiza¬ 
tion and some new population elements. The petition recitec: 


24. See Illustration No. 4. 

25. Deeds, No. 5 (1741-1754), p. 600. 
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That the Town and Port of York hath for a long time 
been a place of considerable Trade. That of late 
the number of inhabitants hath been very much in¬ 
creased, and there is now a great demand for Houses . . . 

That a great many people have settled along the water¬ 
front under the Banks of the Town, but without the 
limites thereof. That many disorders and irregu¬ 
larities have prevailed and will still increase 
in spite of the most diligent of the Magistrates. 26 

This petition of 1780 had some 53 signers and many of them were vested 
users of the waterfront. This petition embodied a request for the 
formal incorporation of the -town which would admit of the adoption 
of local laws and regulations to permit better control of the local 
situation, especially the waterfront and its inhabitants. Despite the 
urgent plea the Assembly declined to grant authority for incorporation 
at this time. The objective would not be achieved for another six 
years and then seemingly for some additional reasons as well, particularly 
the effort (already too late) to rejuvenate the Port of York and its 
trade and commerce. 27 

It was in October, 1786 that the Assembly passed "An act for 
incorporating the town of York." This provided for the creation of 
a town government with its own council, mayor, and other officers 
as well as a court of hustings and a town seal.^ 6 This form of local 
government would last less than a decade and be allowed to go defunct 
by inaction. 


C. The "Common" Made Private 


Just a little prior to the passage of the act of incorporation 
for York the Virginia Assembly had taken other action affecting Yorktown, 
specifically its waterfront. Likely the two were related and stemmed 
in part from the confusion suggested in the petition of 1780. Perhaps 
the "Common" concept had fulfilled its usefulness and needed to give 
way to the private property concept. In any case in October 1785, 
it was " enacted "; 


26. A petition (York County No. 549) to the General Assembly 
of Virginia, May 10, 1780 in the Virginia State Library petitions 
file. 


27. See Appendix A. ("Yorktown's Incorporation, 1787-1793"). 

y 

28. The seal is shown here as Illustration No. 5. 
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That the trustees for the town of York be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and empowered, to 
lay out, allot, and dispose of, certain lands 
added to the said town of York, as a common by 
an act of assembly, passed in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-eight, and to dispose 
of the said lands in such a manner as they or 
a majority of them, shall judge most for the 
benefit and advantage of the said town; and that 
the said lands shall be annexed to and considered - 
as a part of the said town of York. 

Evidently tine property owners and users on the waterfront had 
become unhappy in the town's ownership of the land on which they had 
storehouses, offices, ordinaries, dwellings, and the like. It seem¬ 
ingly had become necessary to define property lines and to fix titles 
as well as responsibilities, in short to legalize existing conditions. 
The end result of the act came when the "Common" area was subdivided 
as shown on "A Plan of York Town produced in York County Court the 
twenty first day of July 1788 and ordered to be recorded" by Robert 
H. Waller. 30 This created an additional 64 lots, or parcels (many 
of them small and of varying shapes) for sale to individual purchasers. 
It left only the streets and ways and shore area, now designated Water 
Street", in public ownership and control. The Town trustees remained 
the agents to make the property conveyances. A typical transaction 
was that in which the trustees, on July 15, 1788 (recorded six 
days later) for 14 pounds "current money of Virginia" assigned by 
deed to Thomas and Abraham Archer waterfront lots Nos. 107, 118, and 
119. 31 

A perusal of the survey and a study of accumulated data of owner¬ 
ships in the area prior to the survey clearly point to the conclusion 
that the whole arrangement was a recognition of existing conditions 
and led to a clarification of a confused situation. Presumably those 
with vested interests had the opportunity to purchase outright the site 
of their operations as was evidently the situation with the Archers. 

On this basis, in some instances, it is possible to begin with the sur¬ 
vey of 1788 and, working backwards in point of time, learn something 
about the particular location of a specific operation before this 
date. This is important in studying the town as it may have existed 
in 1781, the year of the Siege, as well as.for earlier decades of 
York Port history. 


29. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 12 , 218. 


30. See Illustration No. 6. 

31. Deed Book, No. 6 (1771-1791), p. 387. 
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II. IN COLONIAL TIMES 


A. Some Early Development 


Development on the waterfront evidently came slowly in the first 
years after 1691 particularly in the private sector. Aside from the 
ferry operation and its attendant ordinary,one of the first specific 
references to activity here is in a deed of June 5, 1704 (which was 
recorded four days later). This was between two merchants, John Martin 
and John Penton. It was concerned with the sale of two houses—"commonly 
called the Store and the Store house and Still house." These struc¬ 
tures had actually been built by an earlier owner of the property, 
one Robert Snead, "in the valley neare-Adjacent to the said two 
Lots of Land [town lots Nos. 56 and 57] on the wast Land as [at] 
high Water mark Comonley Called Sessions Landing." 1 

Thomas Sessions, a carpenter, had initially acquired Lot 56 
on Main Street at the head of the Great Valley. He built a house on 
the lot (believed to be that still standing) and very surely was 
soon using the mouth of the valley, "the wast Land." Here at the 
water's edge he established a landing of some sort which had already 
taken his name, being known as "Sessions Landing." 

Robert Snead, in 1701, succeeded Sessions in ownership and added 
a store and storehouse, or still house under the "Hill", perhaps 
not too far from the present Archer House 2 now assumed to have been 
on Lot 107 of the 1788 survey. In 1703 he sold it to Penton and then 
Penton sold it to Martin only to repurchase it in 1705. Three years 
later, on September 1, 1708, Penton sold it again, this time for 
64 "pounds of Lawfull Money of England", and described it as "two 
Warehouses or stores . . . under the Bank." This sale was to Nicholas 
Phillips and also included a "Lott of Portland in York Town" and "a 
Negro Boy named Jack." From Nicholas the development descended to 
his son William Phillips when it was described as the "warehouse 
under the bank" having been lately in the tenure and occupation of 


1. Deeds and Bonds, No. 2 , (1701-1713), p. 124. 


2. Presumably this was in the vicinity of later lots 107, 117, 
119, or 123. See the plan. The Yorktown Waterfront , which follows 
the -Illustrations at the end of this report. 

3. Deeds and Bonds, No. 2 , p. 310. 
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John Penton. The later story is not clear, however, Lot No. 56, 
the parent lot, some years later was acquired by another merchant, 
John Norton who developed a good business in Yorktown and who 
would have required the necessary facilities on the shore.^ 


On January 14, 1713 there was a property transaction that involved 
Lot No. 42 in Yorktown, a lot earlier in the ownership of Thomas Pate, 
one-time York ferry keeper and ordinary operator.'* John Martin's 
sale of it to Cole Digges of Bellfield Plantation included a "ware¬ 
house under the bank commonly called Martin's Store." 6 Martin it 
may be noted is the same Martin who is mentioned above and is listed 
in the records as both mariner and merchant. Lot 42, it may be further 
noted, like Lot 56 was located on Main Street at the top of a ravine, 
or valley, giving easier access down to the beach area. 


There is little indication here of building location in the deed 
citation of Martin to Digges, however, another deed, this on June 18, 
1714 is helpful. This was between John Wills, a merchant of Warwick 
County, and John Cook of York County. Among the properties that Willis 
conveyed to Cook was "One Storehouse, or Warehouse Scituate and being 
in York Town aforesaid upon the bank or Shoar of York River abutting 
North upon the said River, East upon the Storehouse of Mr. Thos. 

Nelson & West upon the Storehouse of Mr. Cole Digges." 7 The general 
inference here and from later developments is that this was at the 
foot of the valley down which Read Street now runs. 


Cook had but a short tenure in ownership since on January 15, 1715 
he seemingly sold this waterfront development to Edward Powers, an 
innkeeper. At that time it was described as a "Now Dwelling house on 
the shoar of York River" and "late the house of Mr_. Jn£ Wills" which 
Cook had purchased. 8 There is good reason to assume that the storehouse. 


4. Orders and Wills, No. 14 (1709-1716), p. 485 and No. 15 
(1716-1720), p. 61; Deeds No. 6 (1755-1763), p. 166. 

5. Pate had acquired it in 1699 and is believed to have built the 
house that still stands here. He left this at his death to a servant 
for "Seven Years Service & also for her diligent care and trouble 

in looking after me in this my Sickness £i also for divers other weighty 
causes & Consideracons." Thomas died in 1703 and it was she that sold 
it to John Martin in 1705. (Charles E. Hatch, Jr., The Thomas Pate 
House on Lot 42 in Yorktown (Division of History, Office of Archeology 
and Historic Preservation, N.P.S. , October, 1969) , pp. 1-14. 


6. 

Deeds 

and 

Bonds, No. 

_3, (1713-1729), p. 12. 


7. 

Ibid, 

pp. 

24-26. 


y 

8. 

Deeds 

and 

Bonds, No. 

3, pp. 52-55. 
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or warehouse, of 1714 and the dwelling of 1715 was one and the same 
structure. It appears, too, that the house passed in some way from 
Powers to Mary, the widow of Matthew I.utwidge, who sold it in 1729 
to Abraham Archer. 9 The transfer of 1729 is helpful since it restates 
the position of Thomas Nelson's storehouse on the east and that of 
Cole Digges on the west." It is here suggested that the Martin- 
Digges facilities on the shore were in the general area where later 
Lots 126, 127 and 132 were surveyed, that the Wills-Cook structure 
occupied a part of later Lot 123, and that the Nelson store house was 
in the vicinity of what became Lots 120 and 121. 


The later story of the Cole Digges' waterfront property is dif¬ 
ficult to determine. Cole died in 1744 and his son Dudley fell 
heir to his Yorktown holdings. In 1753 Dudley was collecting annual 
rent (7 pounds, 6 shillings) for a storehouse on the waterfront from 
Frances Jerdone, a Yorktown merchant. Again, in 1758 there is men¬ 
tion of "the Store house of Col. Dudley Digges and Mr. Patrick Matthews" 


located "upon York River 


.,10 


These various deeds for facilities tucked into a rather close 
area indicate growth for Yorktown, but increased too the possibility 
of friction between neighbors, and competitors. There are clear 
proofs that some of the town's lot holders above the "Hill" assumed 
ownership to river frontage. A deed for Lot 10 was described as 
"bounding Northeast on the River" in 1712. Francis Nicholson's deed 
from the Trustees for Lots Nos. 84 and 85 in 1692 recited that the 
property extended to the "low water mark" of York River. There was 
similar language in a deed to Philip L.ightfoot for Lot No. 16 on 
May 13, 1715 and for Lot No. 28 in 1732 and 1735. 


But evidently some doubt remained as to ownership and rights 
in the waterfront zone. Consequently a number of merchants and lot 
owners felt there was need for some additional security and sought 
special patents for specified areas for particular purposes. The 
first of these was a grant to Charles Chiswell by the Council of 
Virginia on October 17, 1716. He was granted "a parcel of Land lying 
within the highwater Mark at Yorke Towne" a hundred feet long and 
eighty feet wide "for Erecting thereon a Storehouse and Wharf." The 
stated pur|DOse was "for his greater Convenieney in Victualing His 


9. Ibid, p. 523. 

10. Francis Jerdone, "Ledger of Francis Jerdone, Merchant of Yorktown 
for the Years 1751-2", typescript copy in files of Colonial NHP; 

Deeds, No. 6 , p. 160. 

y 

11. Deeds and Bonds, No. 2, p. 409; Deeds and Bonds, No. 3, p. 81; 
Deeds, Order's, Wills, No. 9 , p. 421; Deeds, No. 4 , pp. 143 and 381. 
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Maj tys Ships of War according to hie Contract made with the Commrs^ 
of the Victualing Office." 12 It was ordered that a survey be made 
and that "a Patent" would be forthcoming. When he had asked for this 
area in June, action was then postponed due to the request of John 
Lewis that the "Right of the said Land" be determined. At this time 
the area had been described as a "Vacant Ground under the Bank" and 
there-was reference to building "a Warehouse & Wharf into the River." 13 
This was the earliest of the grants made by the Colonial Council. 

Others, however, were to follow. 

On August 15, 1728, Richard Ambler petitioned for an 80 foot 
square of the "beach of sand which at high tides is overflowed . . . 
adjoining to that place called Church landing" which lay in front 
of his Lot (No. 34). He believed that "with some expense and labour" 
it could be made usable "for building warehouses for the securing 
[of] merchandises of great bulk and weight, which through the steepness 
and height of the bank cannot easily be conveyed into the town. . 

He also hoped to enlarge the 80 foot square "by making a wharf into 
the river which may be of great benefit to the trade of" Yorktown. 

His petition was granted with the proviso that it not encroach "upon 
the public landings on the Streets leading through the said Town to 
the River side." 1 

At the same Council session in 1728 "Thomas Nelson of York town 
Merchant" secured his 80 foot square on the "beach of sand" under the 
same terms as Richard Ambler for building "a warehouse on the said beach 
opposite to his own front Lotts (Nos. 84-85) and ajoining to the 
landing he now useth . . .". As previously noted he was already in 
use of some area in the vicinity. lie, too, contemplated an enlargement 
"by makinoa Wharf into the River" for his own and the benefit of 
the town. J 

On June 12, 1729, Cole Digges received his 80 foot square, with 
wharf building privileges, from the Council. This adjoined "the 
place where his warehouse" then stood and it would seem that he con¬ 
templated a more "commodious" one for "the more convenient landing of 
merchandizes." His location presumably was near the foot of Read 
Street, in front of, or just east of, Lot No. 40 and well related to 
his Lot No. 42 on Main Street. 16 At the same time John Ballard, 


12. Executive Journals of the Counc il of Colonial Virginia edited 
by H.R. Mcllwaine, _3 (1705-1723.), p. 430. 


13. 

Ibid, 

p. 426. 

14. 

Ibid, 

(1721-1739) , pp. 

15. 

Ibid, 

_4, 184. 

16. 

Ibid, 

4, 207-08. 
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"Merchant," received a grant of the "like quantity of the said 
Beach for building a Warehouse at the landing he nowe useth." 17 
This possibly was riverward of Lot No. 16. 

It was not until 1736 that Charles Carter was granted leave to 
"Survey and Patent so much of the Beach at York Town as i^ between 
his Lot [No. 16] and the River and doth not interfere with the Land 
of Philip Lightfoot Esquire or any other Pryor Grant." Perhaps this 
infers that Lightfoot had already staked his claim in front of Lots 
Nos. 16, 22 and 28. There was reference in a deed of June 16, 1735, 
to "Col. Lightfoots landing." 18 The Buckners, too, were already es¬ 
tablished, being one of the first on the waterfront and located very 
probably before Lots Nos. 1 and 4. There is no record that they sought 
the insurance of a Council grant. 1 ^ 

From this it appears that much of the land along the York and 
"under the hill" up river from the mouth of the Great Valley had come 
into use prior to, or in, the fourth decade of the eighteenth century. 
Starting upstream in the vicinity of the present wharf (on which the 
Yorktown Post Office is now located) and Buckner Street extended, 
there was the Buckner development in front of, and upriver from, 

Lots Nos. 1 and 4. Next, in front of Lot No..10, was the Carter 
area. In front of Lot No. 16 there were the Ballard facilities and 
beyond them (before Lots Nos. 22 and 28) those of the Lightfoots. 

The Amblers extended out beyond Lot No. 34 and the Digges interests 
were near the front of Lot No. 40. Still further down, in front of 
Lots Nos. 84 and 85, were the Nelson developments. Interspersed 
among them were others like the Sessions-Snead-Martin-Penton facilities 
at the mouth of Great Valley and those of Penton, Phillips, Martin, 
Archer and Cook at the foot of Read Street and extending eastward. Some 
known operations were at less well defined locations such as those 
of Charles Chiswell, 20 already mentioned, and those of William Gordon, 


17. 

Ibid, 

4, 208. 

CO 

rH 

Ibid, 

4, 369; Deeds, Mo. 4, p. 381. 

19. 

Deeds 

, Orders, Wills, No. 11, Part I (1698-1702), 


and Stafford County (Virginia), Will Book M (1729-1748), p. 537. 

20. Perhaps Chiswell was upstream from, and close to, the Buckner 
development. Since John Lewis owned some property on the bluff just 
beyond the northwest line of the town including what became known as 
Windmill Point, this may have led him, as already pointed out, to have 
raised the objection as to the rights on the beach in front of it. 

The thought comes to mind as well that perhaps there is some relationship 
between his contract for "Victulating His Majesties Ships of War" 
and the earlier reference, in 1680, to the "Ship Honors Store" on the 
then proposed site of Yorktown. ( Deeds and Bonds, Ho. 2 , p. 374). 
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who on September 19, 1730, willed to his wife, Margaret, his "Town 
Lott and Houses and Stores at the River side . . . for her better 
support and maintenance during her natural life." These were willed 
ultimately to Mary Dowsing. In the case of William Rogers, his 
"Warehouse by the waterside" went to his son William, who in 1737 
was not yet of age. 23 - 

In many instances these properties would continue in the families 
in which they have been noted, or would at least continue in the use 
to which they were already established. Philip Lightfoot bequeathed 
his "Warehouses under the bank" to his son William in 1747. John 
Ballard in 1744 passed his "Warehouse at the waterside" to his son 
John. The Richard Ambler "Storehouse situate on the Bank near the 
River" went to son Edward in 1765. The Buckner "warehouses under 
the Hill" were willed in 1748 to John Buckner's nephew Griffin Stith 
of the Eastern Shore. The Nelson holdings "at the Water Side" went, 
it seems, from Thomas to William and then again to the brothers 
Thomas, Jr., and Hugh Nelson. 2 2 


B. Public Facilities and Features 


As the town grew Yorktown became busier and along with this came 
increasing public commitment especially in the beach area. This was 
where the town's battery for the defense of the port was initially 
located. The public tobacco warehouses were here as were the supporting 
water landing and wharf. A section of the area was even included 
within the "prison rules" for York County. And there was the York 
landing for the ferry that plied across the river to Gloucester Point, 
first called Tindall's Point and then Gloucester Town. 23 


21 - Orders, Will, etc.. No. 17 (1729-1732), p. 130; Wills and 
Inventories, No. 18 , (1732-1740), p. 537. 

22. Wills and Inventories, No. 20 (1749-1760), pp. 3, 104; 

Wills and Inventorie . s, No. 21 (1760-1771) , p. 278; Wills and Inventories , 
No - 22 (1771-1783), p. 132; Stafford County (Virginia), Will Book M 
(1729-1748) , p. 537. 

23. Like Yorktown Gloucester Point was designated a port site in 
1680 and in 1691. At the earlier date the Act for Cohabitation called 
for the town site in this language: "In Gloster county att Tindall's 
point on Tindall's creeke side of John Williams Land." In 1691 the 
Port Act specified: "For Gloster County at Tyndall's Point, part on 
the land of Coll Lawrence Smyth, and part on the land of Mrs. Rebecca 
Rhoydes." (Hening, Statutes at Large of V i rgin i a, 2 , 472,and 3 , 59). 

The town was not surveyed until 1707 and did catch on, however, 
it never reached the peak that its sister port across the river did. 

This is most evident perhaps in the sketches by John Gauntlett in 1755. 
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1. The Ferr y 


As has been pointed out the ferry antedated the town itself 
likely by more than a decade or two. 24 At least there is specific 
reference to it in the Act which established the town and in the year 
before, on February 24, 1690, Robert Read was granted license "to 
keep an Ordinary or place of publick Entertainment at the place where 
the Fery [Ferry] now is kept upon the South Side of York River." 

There is also reference to the use of the "Yorke Ferry" in January 
of the same year. 25 Thus, the York Ferry would come to have a long 
line of history since it would ply across the river until the Coleman 
Memorial Bridge would replace it when completed and opened in May, 
1952. 


The evidence points to a ferry location in front of town Lots 
34 and 40 at the time the port was laid out. This was a logical site 
being near a ravine that provided easy grade to the higher ground. 
This would have been, it seems, near the "poplar" where Lawrence 
Smith had recognized one of the beach's most useful situations. In 
1694 it was recorded (as previously noted) that Thomas Pate, the then 
"Ferryman", received his authority for keeping an ordinary “att the 
place called the Well att Yorke Ferry." 26 It is possible that this 


(Earl G. Swen, "Views of Yorktown and Gloucester Town in 1755", Virginia 
Maga z ine of Hist or y and Bi og raphy, 5 4 (1946), 99-105; Six Periods in 
the History of Gloucester County issued by the Gloucester (County) 
Historical Committee (1970), parts 3 and 4; Records of Colonial Gloucester 
County Virginia compiled by Polly Cary Mason (Newport News, Va., 1946- 
1948) , 2, 53) . 

24. The earlier ferry crossing of York River in this vicinity evi¬ 
dently was from the "Yorke" settlement at the mouth of Wormley Creek. 

There was, for example, a payment of 300 pounds of tobacco to John 
Wilson for keeping "ye fery at Yorke" as early as November 30, 1647. 
( William and Mary Quarterly , 1st ser. 2_3, 373). 

25. Deeds, Orders, Wi lls, Mo. 8 (1687-1691), p. 395; Calendar 

of Virginia State Papers and Other Ma n uscripts, 1G5 2-1781 arranged and 
edited - by Wm. p. Palmer, ct als, 1_ (Richmond, 1875), p. 24. 

26. Tyler's Quarterly Magazine, 1 , 257-8; William and Mary Qua r terl y, 
1st ser., 23 , 273. 

The more complete reference is: "Thomas Pate upon his peticon 
to this cort is Lycensed & permitted to keep an ordinary at ye place 
Called ye Well att Yorke Fery in this county, Mr. David Condon in cort■ 
became his security. And Entered into bond for his due performance 
and complyance therein as ye_ lawes of this countrye in such cases 
provide." 
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general area was the ferry landing site through much of the eighteenth 
and into the nineteenth century period 27 though it would-change .later, 
moving up stream. In a deed in 1839 covering property in the area 
of Lot 148 it was noted that the property was "scituate at or near 
the Ferry Landing . . . opposite Gloucester Town." 28 Seemingly it 
would remain in this general locality until the service was discon¬ 
tinued in 1952. 29 At the time of the Siege in 1781 the ferry location 
(along with "every part of the Town") was described as being under 
the guns of the battery on the right flank of the American Siege Line. 
This is rather imprecise, however, insofar as location is concerned. 
This could have applied to most of the waterfront area, 30 


In October 1705 the Virginia Assembly passed a general "act for 
the regulation and settlement of Ferries; and for the dispatch of 
public expresses." It was expected to "prove useful for the dispatch 
of public affairs, and for the ease and benefit of travellers, and 
men in business." 31 A number of these ferries had been in business 
for some time including that from "York town to Tindal's point" and 


27. This does not preclude some possible site shifting which 
would have come, perhaps for various reasons including changes in ferry 
keepers. It was a simple operation with relatively small boats needing 
few docking facilities. Perhaps there was no need for a "ferry house" 
such as existed at Jamestown in 1775. (Vi rginia Gazette (Dixon and Hunter), 
November 4, 1775). 

It is suggestive perhaps that when an old timer in 1922 sought to 
reflect on the water front as he knew it in 1866, when he was personally- 
interested in business and activity here, he recalled that then the ferry 
landed at the foot of Ballard Street, however, he noted that the "old 
Ferry Landing" was near the foot of Read Street. ("Map--Made by Ed 
Gallagher of Buildings on Beach 1866 made from recollection June 1922", 
exhibit filed in the suit of J.A. Shield versus Trustees of Town of 
York, et al., map filed in the York County Records). 

28. D eed Book, No. 12 (1834-1849), p. 437. 

Also, in 1882 in a deed reference to Lot 139 there is mention 
that the parcel was "near the Fery landing, on the river." ( Deed 
Book, No. 24 (1897-1900) , p. 37.) 

29. The site then was just upstream from the Coleman Memorial 
Bridge, almost adjacent to it. 

30. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 2 , 550. 

31. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 3 , 469-76. 
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from "Tindal's point to York tovm" for which "the price for a man 
[was set at] seven pence half penny, and for a man and horse fifteen 
pence."- This was but one of several authorized York River crossings. 

County courts were authorized to license ferry keepers and to 
s’ee to the "ordering and directing [of] what boat or boats and hands 
shall- be kept there" at particular locations. This carried the authority 
to discharge keepers who failed to meet prescribed standards. A 
performance bond of £20 was required from the operator who did receive 
certain benefits for his responsibility. It was directed that "all 
the men attending in the said ferry boats be free of public and county 
levies, and from all other public services, as musters, constables, 
clearing highways, being impressed, and other things of like nature." 
Besides they did not have to pay a fee for their license. Moreover, 
the ferry keeper, if there was need, could obtain license "to keep 
ordinary" "at such ferry." "And moreover that in such cases, no other 
person [was to] be permitted to keep ordinary, within five miles of 
such ferry-keeper . . . unless it shall so happen, that the place 
of a county court, or land laid out for a town, shall require it." 

This latter obviously pertained at York. It was made unlawful for 
any person or persons to "set" any other person or persons over rivers, 
"except [the] necessity of a parish require it for going to church", 
in competition to established ferries. The penalty for each offense 
was put at "five pounds current money of Virginia" v.’ith half going 
to the nearest ferryman and half to the informer but "if the ferry- 
keeper be the informer, then he to have the whole." "Public messages, 
or expresses," were specifically defined and were to be "ferry free." 

As to ferry service (not always good at Yorktown 32 ) perhaps, the 
York County action on July 15, 1751, similar to a like order on July 
17, 1749, gave the general picture. 33 

James Mitchell and John Gibbons 34 are oppointed 

keepers of the Public Ferry from York Town to Tindall's 


32. The House of Burgesses reported on November 7, 1705, for 
example, on "The Grievance from York County Complaining That There 

is no ferry kept in York Tovm nor any Law for keeping a Ferry There." 

It wa§ resolved that "The Ferrys be Setled and That a Bill be prepared 
Accordingly." ( Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1703-1712 , p. 148). 

33. Judgements and Orders, No. 1 (1746-1752), pp. 221, 434. 

34. Others who are known to have served as Yorktown ferry keepers, 
aside from Thomas Pate, and Mitchell and Gibbons were: Mungo Somerwell 
(licenses in 1702), John Hilliard (1705), Andrew Young (1705, 1706), 

John Wills (1703), John Roberts (1713), William Harwood (1720), 

Janet Mitche.ll and Mary Gibbons (1772) , and Thomas Lilly (1778,) . 

(List from Riley, "History of the Founding and Development of Yorktown", 

p. 208). 
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Point in Gloucester County and, It is Ordered that 
they constantly keep two good and sufficient Boats 
one for the transporting Horses and the other for 
foot Passengers with four good hands to attend the 
same and there upon said James Mitchell and John 
Gibbons with Edward Tabb and Edmund Tabb their 
Securities entered into and Acknowledge Bond Accord¬ 
ing to Law 

From all indications the ferry service directed in February, 1745 
was a separate one. This was a part of an Assembly action "appoint¬ 
ing" several new ferries. One of these was: "From' York, Hampton, 
and Norfolk towns, to the land of Littleton Eyre, on Hungar's river, 
in Northampton county, and from thence to either of the aforesaid 
places." Such service was in existence in 1789 as Richard C. Walters 
was "summoned to court" to "give further security for keeping the 
Ferry from this place to the Eastern Shore and to Norfolk." He did, 
on July 27, and "gave Bond with Thomas Newman his security in the 
Penalty of Fifty pounds." Obviously this required heavier equip¬ 
ment and heavier charges. For a man "passing singly" it was 20 
shillings and the same for a horse. The county court was to have 
power to appoint proper boats "at the said ferries, for the con¬ 
venient transportation of coaches, waggons, and other wheeled 
carriages."35 

An advertisement by Thomas Lilly for two missing ferry boats 
from York as described in 1789 is enlightening as to the nature of 
the ordinary boats of this type. 

Taken or drifted from York beach about two months 
ago, two ferry boats, one of which was almost new, 
with mulberry frame, and tiro oars in her, two fifty 
pound weights, and some old rope for a cable; the 
other a very good boat just new bottomed, with ma¬ 
terials exactly with the above, they are both large 
horse boats. 

Lilly offered 50 pounds for each when fully "informed where they are," 
and 100 pounds for each "if delivered at this place" in Yorktown.36 


35. Yorktown Husting Court Records , pp. 51-52; Hening-, S tatutes 
at Large of Virginia , 5_, 364-65. In the case of wheeled vehicles 
if it were coach, chariot, or wagon the fare, including its driver, 
was the some as for six horse's, for a "cart or four wheeled chaise," 
with driver, the same as for four hourses, and for each two wheeled 
"chaise, or chair" the same as for two horses. 

36. Virginia Gazette (Dixon and Nicolson), February 26, 1780. Lilly 
also described another loss for which he offered reward. This was "a 
long yawl, clincher built, with four oars in her, and a short piece of 
rope made fast to a ring holt, which she broke." This boat had gene 
adrift in Mobjack Bay. 
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2 . 


Town Batteries 


With the establishment of Yorktown, very soon there was concern 
for its safety especially in the event of attack from the water side. 
Cdnsequently a battery was erected "under the Ilill", this "for the 
Defense of the Road and Port." This, and its successors remained a 
highly prominent feature of the waterfront scene for as long as they 
were there. It is not known at what precise date the Yorktown battery 
was erected, however, it was likely soon after the establishment 
of the town. As such it became the York County shore counterpart 
of that already existing across the river on Gloucester Point. 

a. First Site 


Some of the difficulty in not being able to determine a precise 
date for the construction of the fortification at Yorktown stems from 
dual terminology involving Yorktown and Gloucester. The fort at 
Tindall's (Gloucester) Point, despite earlier names, evidently came 
to be called "Yorke Fort" (meaning fort on York River) late in the 
seventeenth century and its earlier designation of Tindall's was not 
restored until it became necessary to differentiate it from the new 
work across the river as in the report of 1699. 

Quite obviously when Col. John Armisted was directed to survey 
the "Severall Great Gunns, Ammunition and other Armes, and Stores . . . 
in Yorke Fort" in June, 1690 this had reference to Gloucester Point. 

The same seems true of the reference to "Gamen Dunbar Gunner of their 
Majesties Fort in Yorke River", when in July, 1690, he sought payment 
for his "Charge for building a house on the land belonging to the 
said Ert. " On the other hand "the Stores brought into York River, 
for the use of the Fort there" late in 1691 as well as the "Tarr for 
the use of Yorke and James Citty Forts" mentioned on June 24, 1692 


37. The fort at Tindall's Point (Fort James) was among five 
authorized to be built on Virginia rivers in 1667 and action followed. 
Since the materials used in it "were not substantial nor lasting" , 
however, it "suffered an utter demolishment" by 1672. When the 
Assembly sought to remedy this they specified more durable material - 
"the ^orts on all the rivers [were to] be substantially built with 
brick." On August 25, 1679 there was a York County Court entry that 
dealt further with this. It was "about worke done about a house for 
saveguard of the bricks made upon Coll Baldryes land for building fort 
James at Tyndalls Poynt." ( The William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser. , 

26, 34; Tyler's Quar t erly Magazine, 1 , 257; Honing, Stain to s at I,a rge 
of Virginia, 2 , 255, 293. 

By 1691, however, this fort had fallen again into serious disrepair. 
Governor Nicholson in his account of Virginia fortifications on January 
30 noted "Fort. James, York River, Tenn guns mounted, eleven unmounted; 
not all serviceable. No stores except powder." (British Public Record 
Office, Calendar of State Paper;;, Colo nial Se r ies, Amer i ca and We st 
Indies, 1CS9-1692, edited by J.W. Fortescue (London, 1901), p. 383). 
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may have, but not necessarily, referred to a new work at Yorktown. 

It was also noted on June 24, 1G92 that "L&wd Malyn Gunnr of York 
Fort" was paid L10 as a years salary. This same salary for the 
"Gunner of Yorke Fort" was cleared for payment on June 15, 1696 at 
which date also there was a L10 payment "to Caot. Thomas Ballard 
for tarr timber and transport of 0 Carriages over york River for the 
use of the Fort." This last seems likely to have been a Yorktown item. 

If so, then the fort was in use by 1696 and may have come as early 
as 1692. In any case it was old enough to have become ineffective 
early in 1699. 30 

Some time prior to May 9, 1699 "those Severall Fortificacons, 
and the Stores belonging to them", in the Colony, were inspected and 
found to be in a state that appeared to be "wholly useless and un¬ 
serviceable." On the York River Edmund Jennings and Matthew Page 
visited the works and made the "Report that the platforme and 
Carriages of the Gunns at Yorke and Tindalls Pointe are decayed and 
Rotten." 313 The end result was, for the moment, to abandon the then 
system of forts. It was "Resolved, that noe more expense be made 
upon the Fortificacions at James Citty Yorke and Tindall's pointe" 
the others being already abandoned. The Council believed that "the 
only means to protect and defend this Government, must be by a Navall 
force which will both Strengthen it against Insurreccons from within 
and Enemies and Pirates from without, and will also be more effectuall 
to detect and prevent Illegall Traders." 40 

Seemingly nothing more was done on the battery, or fort, in Yorktown 
until there was general concern of a threatened attack by the French 
in 1710-1711. This led Governor Spotswood to build, or reestablish, 
four forts mounting 70 cannon for the protection of the colony. Two 
of these were in the York—at Tindall's Point and at Yorktown. The 


38. Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virgin ia,1, 

117, 121, 185, 208, 255, 348; Richard L. Morton, Colonial Virginia 
(Chapel Hill, N.C. , 1960), 1^, 265. 

39. Jennings and Page had been authorized to make the inspection 
in February, 1698, to "view the Fortifications at Yorke and Tindalls 
point," and examine the severall Gunner's accounts thereof." ( Executive 
Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, I , 410-11). 

40. Executive Journals of Council of Colonial Vi rgini a, I , 432-33. 

The stated reasons, an old theme, were: "That Land Fortifications 

cannot be made Sufficient to defend this Country being Low, toward 
the Sea, Rivers and Creyk's there are Landings at almost every plantacon, 
and many good Landing places where there are noe pluntacons, Soe that 
it v/ill be easy to Land and come upon the Back's of those who are to 
defend the Fortificacons, and after haveing possessed themselves there of, 
to make use of the Gunn's against the Country." 
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overseer of the work at Yorktown was Keyword Powers who evidently em¬ 
ployed a large nuiaber of slaves in the work of rebuilding, or doing 
a major- renovati on job. A large number of claims for services per¬ 
formed in the work on the fortifications was certified to the Virginia 
Assembly by the York County Court covering the years 1711, 1712, and 
1-713. 41 

But few things remain stable and certainly York fort, and forts 
in general in Virginia, was not one of them. In a memorandum, 
presumably penned in 1721, it was noted that the Assembly had "Con¬ 
sumed" a good deal of its money available for the purpose "in Building 
those Batteryes or Platformes at Old Point Comfort which consists 
of 2 Guns and at Tindall's point one of 15 Guns & Under the Bank at 
York of 11 Guns like wise at Urbannah there is 8 or 10 Guns. They 
are from six to 18 Pounders those at Point Comfort are very old & 
they have been obliged to new drill them." 42 

Damage from tidal flooding, or poor drainage, or both, persisted 
and eventually led to the relocation of the fort or battery on the 
Yorktown waterfront. It was prompted when inspection was performed 
following a Council order for repair on May 6, 1731 that revealed that 
the batteries at York and Tindall's Point "are become very ruinous 
& their Platforms much decayed." The action was taken by the Virginia 
Council on November 2, 1731: 42 

The Governour informing the Board that the Battery 
erected at York being built upon the Beach & 
thereby Subject to innudations by which means it is 
greatly decayed & proposing to remove the said 
Battery to a more Convenient Scituation upon the 
Bank of the river the same is approved and recom¬ 
mended to give the necessary directions therein. 

41. Journals of the House of Burgesses ,_1703- 1712 , p. xli; 

Orders, Wills, etc. , No. 14 , pp. 113-16, 195-96. The claims included 
costs for labor, "Pallisadoes", carpentry, supplies as Indian corn 
and "Sundry Materialls abt. the fortifications at Yorktown." As 

for "Edwd Powers Overseer the scl Works" he filed for "Sundry Service" 
"by himself, Ser vts & Horses." 

42. Underscoring is supplied. "Recently Discovered Documents", 
William and Mary Quarterl y, 2nd ser. , 133 (1930) , 249. 

43. Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, 4, 
243, 254. 

It had been deemed necessary earlier on June 5, 1722, that there 
be "fit persons" appointed "to take care of the Batterys erected for 
the defense of the several Rivers, and to have Charge of •'the Stores 
of War Lodged thereat." The "Gunner and Storekeepr at York" was to 
receive L 8 sterling per year. (IbicU 4, 16). 
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The location of this first Yorktown fort, or buttery, appears 
to have been on the flat in front of Lot No. 1G. This assumption is 
based largely on a damage claim filed by Matthew Ballard in 1713. 

This was for the amount of 2,000 pounds of tobacco to cover damage 
"done his lott in Yorktown with trenches for a Fortification." 

Since the fort was on the beach it seems likely that he was claiming 
the -area between himself and the water, not unusual as has been 
previously noted. 44 

b. Yorktown Battery (Second Site) 

Following the decision late in 1731 to relocate the Yorktown 
battery to higher ground, a new site was selected on the slope of the 
bluff in front of Lots 34 and 40. This was still in the area of the 
waterfront, but did give some elevation as the Gauntlett sketch of 
1755 clearly shows. Gauntlett also shows it as a position built of 
earth and having a curving, almost half circle shape. He noted, too, 
that the British flag flew here from a towering pole. 45 This particu¬ 
lar location became known as "Fort Hill." 4 ^ 

Evidently the battery was moving well along in September, 1734 
since on September 14 the Council: "Ordered - That twelve Small Guns 
about three Hundred [pounds sterling] Each be sent for to be placed 
on the Battery at York Town." 47 A visitor to Yorktown in 1742 seemingly 


44. Orders, Wills, etc., Ho. 14 , p. 284. 

The York County Court thought Ballard's claim too high and 
recommended that the Assembly allow him 1,000 pounds of tobacco rather 
than 2,000. 

45. See Illustration No. 4. 

The Council on December 21, 1738 confirmed the "Common" location 
when it agreed to pay part of its purchase price to Gwyn Read noting: 

"And whereas part of the said Common hath been Appropriated for Errecting 
a Fort and Battery for the defence of the Road and Port of the said 
Town, It is Ordered that the Sum of Twenty pounds being proportionable 
to the Vallue of the Lands so Appropriated" be paid. ( Executive 
Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, 4, 436.) 

46. In July, 1766, when Lot No. 34, then "in the tenure of John 
Gibbons", passed by will from Richard Ambler to his son, Jaquclin, it 
was described as "between the Fort Hill and Church Yard." ( Wills and 
Inventories, No. 21 (1760-1771), p. 278). When Gibbons relocated 
his ordinary in 1767 he announced that he had "removed from the Fort 
to the house where Mrs. Moody lately lived, adjoining the court-house" 
where his customers "may depend on the best entertainments, and civil 
usage from, their most humble servant." ( Virginia Gazette (Furdie and 
Dixon), August 20, 1767). 


4 7. Executive Journals of the Counc il o f Colon .i a 1 Vi rg ini a , 4, 3 33. 
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found the work, "the Battery of Guns before the Town on the Pitch of 
the Bluff", fully functional though he was highly critical of both 
the battery and the gunner. 

But before I leave York entirely, I should just 
mention the Battery, that is the defense of the 
Town, which at this Time was under the Direction 
of an aukward Engineer, by trade a Barber, and is 
as despicably contriv'd for the Safety of the Place, 
as it, no doubt, would be conducted in a time of 

Danger." 48 

Governor Gooch in a report in 1743 believed that Virginia coastal 
defences were weak there being only a fort at the mouth of James River 
and two batteries, one at Yorktown and one at Gloucester. These he 
wrote were only able to protect ships from pirates and were of no ser¬ 
vice against an enemy in time of war. 49 Governor Dinwiddle repeated 
this observation a little more forcefully in 1755. 


There are two small Batteries on the York River, 

[which] are only of Service to protect the Merch't 
Ships in y't River, and [are] no Defence ag'st an 
Enemy y't have force sufficient to attack them by 
Land, or a Ship Force to run up the River, may de¬ 
molish them both. 50 

A year later, on July 20, 1756, in a report on the state of the 
Colonial defences, John Blair noted: "A Fort at the Town of York 
on York River mounting eleven Guns of 18 and nine pounds, and ten 
small Guns of a pound, and half, of which the large Guns are all 
honycomb'd and unfit for Service." 51 Six years earlier, in 1750, 
the battery inventory had been four 18-pounders, two 12s, five 6s 
and twelve 1-pounders. Of these 23 guns 12 then were reported as in 
good condition and 11 were said to be honeycombed. J 


C 


48. "Observations in Several Voyages and Travels in America", 
William and M ar y Quarterly , 1st ser. , 15, 222’-23. 

49. William and Mary Quarterly , 2nd ser., 6, 5. 

50. Louis K. KoontK, The Virginia Frontier, 1754-1763 (Baltimore, 
1925), p. 154. 

51. Ibid, p. 165 

He also noted: "A Fort at Gloucester on the same River, mounting 15 
Guns of 18, 12 and 6 pounds, but, like the others, unfit for Service." 
(Ibid, p. 166). y 

52. British transcripts. Public Record Office, C.0.-5, No. 

1327, p. 209. 
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M ii.nt.cnance of works, and cjunr. was a never ending task it scows. 
Tills report of .1750 came after a sizeable expenditure made in April, 
1746. the Council then authorized payment^of "Sundry Accounts agains 
York Battery amounting to B 127:11:9-1/2." j3 And things were in de¬ 
plorable state again in 1762. The Council records for August 20 
carried this item: 


t 


William Nelson Esqr inform'd the Board that there 
were some carriage Guns lying at York, which might 
prove of use, if renovated; whereupon it was recom¬ 
mended to him to signify to the County Lieutenant, 
that he was requir'd by the Board to put the Town 
of York in as defensible a State as possible and 
to keep the Militia of the County on the most re¬ 
spectable Footing. 3 '* 

Thus the Yorktown "fort" and "battery" through varying fortunes 
played out its role as a kind of guardian of the York Port harbor 
throughout its colonial era. Sometimes at the ready, and sometimes 
not, nothing has been seen to indicate that it was ever used against 
an enemy, even a lone pirate. Rather its use seems to have been 
ceremonial, to fire salutes and to mark celebrations. And it seemingly 
continued on into the Revolution as will be noted later. Nicholas 
Cresswell observed, when in Yorktown on April 29, 1777, that: "Here 
is a battery of 12 pieces of heavy cannon to command the River and 
a Company of artillery stationed here, but they make a sorry appearance 
for so respectable a corps, as the Artillery ought to be." 33 


3. Public Wharves 


Just how many wharves, "wayes", or landing places jutted out 
from along the shoreline at Yorktown during its colonial decades is 
unclear. Unfortunately it appears to be a matter of little record 
and some conjucture, both as to the number and their appearance. It 
is quite possible that throughout the decades much freight, incoming 
and outgoing, was lightered to and from the shore in flat barges from 
vessels anchored near the channel's edge. Even so there likely would 
have been a number of wharves along the shore at any given time. 


53. Executi v e Journals of t he Council of Colonial Vi rginia, 5 , 208. 

54. Ibid, 6, 231. 

55. The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell, ]774-1777 (New York, 

1924), p. 207. 
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They were not very durable structures, it is clear, and they did 
not need to be long since the edge of the channel come close to the 
shore here."’ 8 

As to public wharves the first seems to have been that which 
William Buckner was appointed to build on February 15, 1714. in 
fact r . he, as the official tobacco agent at Yorktown, was directed 
to build both a wharf and storehouses for handling the tobacco 
that went through the port. It is assumed that he did both and 
rather promptly. Later in the year there is mention of the "York 
Store house." 57 And in 1715, in a listing of "Public Storehouses 
and Wharfs built","Buckners' Landing York Co" is included and it was 
stated that there were two storehouses. 58 

Management of these facilities including upkeep remained in the 
Buckner family, passing from father to son, until 1746. At this 
time John Buckner, the son, refused to make repairs 59 to the effect 
that the county took over this function evidently locating it in 
another area of the waterfront. The Buckner operation, from all in¬ 
dications was on the beach in front of Lots 1 and 4 which were a part 
of Buckner's property in the town proper. The landing, or wharf, 
very likely was at the foot of what is now Buckner Street, and which 
earlier was referred to as the road down "Tobacco Warehouse Hill." 

Little is known of the nature of Buckner's wharf. There is, 
it seems, no description of it. Very conceivably it could have been 
of a type similar to those in Norfolk which William Byrd saw and 
described when lie was there in 1728. 89 

The Method of building Wharffs here is after the 
following Manner. They lay down long Pine Logs, 
that reach from the Shore to the lodge of the Channel. 

These are bound fast together by Cross-Pieces 
notcht into them, according to the Architecture 
of the Log-Houses in North Carolina. A wharff 


56. It still does as in the particular area of the present 
brick and concrete wharf, where the Post Office is located, just 
down stream from the Coleman Memorial Bridge. 

57. Orders, Wills, etc., Ko. 14 , pp. 302, 366-67, 369. 

58 • Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 1 , 158. 

59. Wil ls and Inv ent ories, No. 19, p. 445. 

60. Wil liam By rd's Hist ories of t he D ivid ing Line Betwixt 
Virgini a a nd No rth Caro lina edited by William K. Boyd (Raleigh, 
N.C., 1929), p. 36. 
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built thus will .stand Several Years in snjght 
of the Worm, which bites hero very much, but may 
, be soon repaired in a Place where so many Pines 
grow in the Neighbourhood. 6 - 1 - 

Worms were a constant menace to wharf structures since the "vast 
Beds of Seedingworms, which by degrees eat the Plank into cells like 
those of a Honeycomb." There was other reason too for damage to 
wharves. Sometimes a "ruinous condition [was] occasioned chiefly by 
ships, and other vessels heaving down by and mooring at the wharf.”^ 2 

Evidently there was a shift away from the Buckner shore develop¬ 
ment very soon as Samuel Read, William Lightfoot, and Thomas Reynolds 
in 1746 were named by the county court to "bargin with workmen" to 
build a warehouse at the expense of the county "in such convenient place 
as they shall see fit." John Harvey was paid for building it the 
next year. It seems, however, that there was no action looking to 
a new wharf until June 19, 1749. At this time: 

John Goodwin, Thomas Reynolds and John Norton Gent 
are by the Court appointed and impowered to agree 
with Workmen in such manner as they shall think 
fit to build a Wharf at the Public Warehouse at 
York Town the expense whereof is to be defrayed 
in the next County Levy. 63 

Presumably there was immediate action as there was reference to 
"the wharf" in several instances when George Fisher was describing 
his initial experiences in Yorktown in August 1750. 64 In 1754 there 
was specific mention of the public wharf in use'’ 5 and this public support 
would continue though the wharf would be often in disrepair and would 
constitute a real public charge. 


61. Byrd was pleased "to see 12 or 14 Sea Vessles, riding in the 
Harbour of this City [Norfolk], & several Wharfs built out into the 
River to land goods upon. The Wharfs were built with Pine Logs lot into 
each other at the End, by which those underneath are made firm by those 
which lye over them." (Ibid, p. 37.) 

62. From quotations in Clyde F. Trudell, Colonial Y orktown (Richmond, 
1938), p. 47. Trudell also has a vignette of a wharf (page 37), based 

on the decorative title block of Peter Jefferson and Joshua Fry map 
of Virginia first issued in 1751. 

63. Wills and Inventories, No. 19, p. 445; Judgements and Orders, 

No. 1 (174^-173'2J7 P. 

64. Louise Pecquet du Belief, Some Promin en t Vir g inia Families 
(Lynchburg, 190/) which includes "The Journal of George Fisher Commencing 
with a Voyage from London . . . for Yorktown." See Appendix G. 

65. Patrick Mathews leased a "Mouse or Tenement" "on the beach 
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In 1759 it became necessary to ord< v th.'t "a Wharf" be built "at 
tlie Public Warehouses at York Town" and just two years later repairs 
were in'order again. However, the bill, presented by Robert Smith 
a few months after the repairs had been ordered, related that the 
stipulated sum of h 46 was due for building, ,ather than repairing 
the wharf. Perhaps this meant simply heavy repair work, for on this 
point-the records are not always clear. Again in 1762 Joseph Stroud 
received fc 14 for repairing the public wharf. 30 

In 1768 there was further repetition. David Jameson, Dudley Digges, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., Nicholas Dickson and Jaquel.in Ambler or any three 
of them "are by the Court appointed to agree with Workmen to build 
a Wharf at the Public Warehouse for tobacco at York Town at the Ex¬ 
pense of the County." 67 Then came the hurricane of September 1769 
that "carried away" the "top of the wharf" and drove it against 
Allan Jones•s store. Evidently, however, the "town" or "public" wharf 
was soon back in operation as references to it appeared in several 
merchant advertisements in the Williamsburg Virginia Gazette in 1770. 68 

All of these public wharves could have been at the same location 
and terms as repair and building (rebuilding) could have been used 
to explain different stages of disrepair. Documenting evidence for 
the period before 1781 exists, yet it is of a general type and with 
some vagueness. Data for the 1768-1772 period is better than that 
for the earlier years, and at that time there is strong reason for 
the belief that the wharf was located at some point between Read 
Street and the "Great Valley." 6 ' 

In 1781, during and after the Siege of Yorktown, the engineers 
with tlie American, French, and British armies prepared maps of the 
areas covered by their operations. 70 It is fortunate that at least 


on the lower side of the Public Wharf" on March 19, 1754. ( Deeds , 

No. 5, p. 600). 

66. Judgements and Orders, Ho. 3 (1759-1763), pp. 110, 249, 450. 


67. Judgements and Orders, No. - (1768-1770), p. 54. 


68 . 

September 


Virginia Gazette (Purd.ie and Dixon, 
14, 1769 and September 13, 1770. 


publishers), 


issues of 


27, 


69. Virgin ia Gaze tte (William Rind, publisher), 
1768; Deeds No. 5 , p. 600 and No. 8 , p. 53. 


issue of October 


70. There scorns to be other contemporary mention as well as when 
on August 28, 1781 it was entered in a British Orderly Book: "R.O. 

The Quarter Master Sergjt will take black:; belonging to the P.egjt to 
the Wharf at Eight o'clock tomorrow Morn." (Ensign Dennis Orderly 
Book, typescript copy in library of Colonial N.H.P., p. 7.) 
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four of these maps, two French and two American, carry in graphic 
form the location of a wharf at Yorktown. One of them, that by 
Sebastian Bauman does this and more. He denotes it as a point covered 
by the fire from captured Redoubt No. 10, with its two 8-inch howitzers 
and two 18-pounder cannon. Ail agree with the Read Street-Great Valley 
location. 71 

It was in this area that wharf remains were observed in 1941. 

Due to several very low tides in late March, it was possible to study 
these and make some measurements and sketches. 7 ^ The conclusion was 
that these remains are those of the town, or public, wharf that served 
Yorktown in the last colonial decades and in the years of the American 
Revolution including the decisive year, 1781. 


The remains were located 265 feet down stream from Read Street 
and were visible for perhaps three-fourths of their near 200-foot 
length. Seemingly the wharf was some 12 to 14 feet across and 
widened on its off-shore end. Basically it seems to have been of timber 
crib construction with each section extending longitudinally about 21 
feet and perhaps being filled with stone and earth. Along the edge 
of each side of the wharf were regularly placed cut stones approximately 
2 to 2-1/2 feet long, 11 inches wide, and from 8 to 10 inches deep. 
Apparently the stones were placed there to help keep the timbers 
in place and to make the whole structure more solid. The stones are 
slate gray in color on the outer surface and seem to be a variety of 
sandstone. The indicated enlargement on its outer end would have 
accomodated smaller boats, perhaps even providing space for a shelter, 
or small storehouse, on the wharf itself though no contemporary docu¬ 
ments suggest this. All in all the wharf remains here seem to have 
had a good deal of similarity to a plan that was proposed to Neil 
Jamieson by George Veale in 1773 for construction in Norfolk. 7 - 5 

After 1781 there is little mention of this wharf, or little reference 
to any Yorktown wharf that might apply to it. Evidently the site was 


71. Major Sebastian Bauman, "Plan of the investment of York and 
Gloucester", copies of this and other Siege plans are in the library 
of Colonial National Historical Park." See illustrations No. 8. 

72. Charles E. Hatch, Jr., "An 0]d Wharf at Yorktown, Virginia", 
The Wi 111am and Mary Quarterly , 2nd ser. , 22_, 224-228. This account 
has a drawing shown here as Illustration No. 9 as well as several 
photographs of timbers and some construction detail (see Illustrations 
Nos. 1.0A and iOB). 

73. See Appendix B for a description and discussion of the Veale 
Plan. The plan of this pier appears as Illustration No. lx. 
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abandoned for general wharf usage. Petitions to tlie General Assembly 
of Virginia in 1839 and in 1847 state there was then no wharf at all 
to meet the needs of the residents of Yorktown. 7 4 a later reference, 
however, is helpful. In 1922 Ed Gallagher remembered that in 1866 
the "Site of Stone Warf" was near the spot where the remains of the 
town wharf of earlier days were seen and noted in .1941. 


4. Tobacco Warehouses 


For a century, with the implementation of the Virginia Assembly's 
October, 1712 "act for appointing rolling-houses 76 and public landings, 
and ascertaining the price of storage," public inspection and storage 
warehouses particularly for tobacco were a familiar part of the scene 
on the Yorktown waterfront. Increasingly so, after the short term 
tobacco inspection act of 1713 which followed the rolling house act 
and especially after 1730, the Yorktown warehouses, as did other such 
warehouses placed strategically throughout the colony, played a basic 
role in tlie economy of the times. They were points where tobacco 
was inspected as required in the compulsory control system set up 
for Virginia by the Assembly Act of 1730. Official tobacco inspectors 
examined the incoming tobacco, stamped it, and issued certificates 
on amount and certified quality. These certificates came to 
circulate as currency within the next several decades. 77 

The Yorktown story in this began with its establishment as a "rolling 
house" location with William Buckner supplying the facilities. Also 
Buckner was named as York's tobacco agent by court order on February 
15, 1714 following the inspection act of 1713. Buckner soon fulfilled 
his responsibility to erect tlie necessary warehouses with a suitable 
landing and wharf it being reported within the year that he had built 
two storehouses at his "Buckners Landing York Co." 7G 


74. Petition of Robert Anderson, February 22, 1839 and petition 
of William Nelson, February 8, 1047, Virginia State Library Petitions 
file. 

75. "Gallaghers,Map of Buildings on Beach in 1866." 

76. These houses were destinations on "rolling roads" so designated 
being the routes over which tobacco, in cylindrically shaped hogsheads, 
was rolled towards market. This is graphically shown in William Tatham, 
An Histo ric al and Practical Essay on the Culture arid Comm erce o f Tobacco , 
London, 1800. 

77. Hcning, Statutes at I.a rr-o of Vlr- ’inlo , £, 33-36 -and 247-71. 

See Appendix D for a discussion of the tobacco inspection system. 

78. Orders , Wil ls, etc . ., No. 14, p. 302; C a 1 ondor of Virgin 1 a_ 

State Papers, 1 , 185. 
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Construct-1on and maintenance of the wareho»se facilities, in¬ 
cluding a wharf to serve them, being at this time a private responsi¬ 
bility, they did not become a matter of public record and there is 
little account of them. Buckner's remuneration of course was through 
^ixed storage charges. Consequently it was a business matter with 
him. It continued so even when the Yorktown station was redesignated 
as an official inspection point in 1713 and more importantly in 1730 
it being then noted as "At the town of York, where the agents house 
was." 79 

Warehouses like wharves were not necessarily durable structures 
and repair and upkeep was rather regular. This can be drawn from the 
court records in the period after 1746 when tobacco warehouses, and 
the supporting wharf that served them, were often in need of extensive 
renovation, or rebuilding. Being located on the low waterfront was 
an extra hazard at Yorktown. 

In any case the Buckner family evidently continued to furnish 
warehouses and inspection facilities at Yorktown for more than thirty 
years at the same general location in front of town lots Nos. 1 and 4. 
This was until John Buckner in 1746 refused to make the then needed 
repairs although he was still noted as the proprietor of the Yorktown 
warehouses. 80 It is not known if his decision was in any way related 
to the disasterous flooding at Yorktown in 1744 that resulted in con¬ 
siderable damage to the tobacco then in the public warehouses. 81 

It was at this point that the county court made the construction 
and repair of tobacco warehouses, like the wharf, a fully public re¬ 
sponsibility though the warehouses were then rented to the officially 
named inspectors on an annual basis. Promptly in 1746 a new warehouse 
was ordered and the next year John Harvey was paid for "building 
a Warehouse."62 Evidently the new publicly built facilities were in 
a different section of the waterfront. The clear inference is that the 


79. Henir.g, Statutes at Lar g e of Virgi nia, 4 , 267. 

At this time Yorktown was placed "under one inspection" with that 
"at Gloucester town, upon Capt. Mannar's land." This meant that for 
a time the same inspectors would serve both stations. 

80. "Tabular List of Inspectors, Proprietors, etc., York County 
Warehouses before 1800: Compiled from the Order Books of York County 
Clerk's Office", an undated typed compilation in the files of Colonial 
N.H.P. 


81. See Appendix C, A for an account of the tobacco losses from 
tliis storm. 


82. "Tabular List of Inspectors, Proprietors, etc., York County." 
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public warehouses wore located at t)ic .shore end of the wharf (just 
below Head Street), a structure with which they had c.lose functional 
relationship. It was stated, for example, in 1759 that workmen . 
were to build (or repair) "A Wharf at the Public Warehouses at York 
Town." Another warehouse followed that of 1746 in 1750 as on June 
18 Samuel Reede, John Norton, and Thomas Reynolds, or any two of 
them, were "impowered to agree with Workmen to build a Public Warehouse 
for the Inspection of Tobacco at York Town at the Expense of the County. "83 

By 1753 repairs were needed for the warehouses. The use of the 

plural warehouses establishes that there were at least two .then. 

In 1759 workmen were engaged in repairs to a "public warehouse" at 
county expense. Two years later there was a like court order and 
the very next year, 1762, it was necessary to direct that the warehouses 
be repaired, or rebuilt. In 1765 there was payment for building a 
warehouse for York County though the location was not given. It 

could have been at Yorktown. In 1769 a committee was authorized to 

build a warehouse for tobacco inspection. In the meanwhile it was 
necessary to "hire" a house for that purpose. Perhaps the severe 
hurricane of that year had destroyed this facility. 

There seem to be no further entries regarding repair and new 
construction for more than a decade although the inspectors were charged, 
it was recorded, the annual "warehouse" rent in the years 1770, 1772, 

1773, and 1774. For the next decade there were no warehouse entries 
at all in the Order Books.84 Seemingly the war years almost brought 
the tobacco business of York Port to a standstill. 

It was in 1783 that Lawrence Smith gave bond to the court to 
undertake to build warehouses for the county. Presumably this included 
Yorktown for Inspector Philip Dadman reported in 1784 that he had in¬ 
spected 73 hogsheads and a quantity of transfer tobacco that year. 

There was an order in 1786 that the scales and weights at the Yorktown 
Warehouse be examined. 8 - 1 In 1790 it was recorded that "David Jameson, 

Gent, is permitted to remove the Tobacco Warehouses commonly called the 
York Warehouses from the Ground on which they are now situate, across 
the Valley, on the Lands of the late Mr. Secretary Nelson." This location 
was still on the waterfront but more downstream and just across the 
southeast line of the town limits. This was described in 1793 as "the 
lot under the bank on which the tobacco warehouse stands with its ap¬ 
pendages." It is believed to have been the location shown on an 1848 
survey plat as the "Old Tobacco Warehouse."® 6 


83. Judgements and Orders, No. 1 (1746-1752), p. 328. 

84. "Tabular List of Inspectors, Proprietors, etc., York County." 

y 

85. This Order was repeated in 1792. 


86 . 

Augustine 


T he Virginia Gazette and Genera) Advertise r (Richmond, Va., 
Davis) issue of August 21, 1793; see also Illustration No. 14. 
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A late entry in the court records, this in 1«03, detailed another 
move for the York town inspection, likely its, last, it was recited 
that Jolin Jameson then proprietor of the warehouse had not kept it 
in proper order with good scaler, and such. Consequently it was to 
be moved, this time to "the out house of Thomas Archer in the Town 
of York" where inspection would be established in the future. This 
returned it, though in very modest form, to a location not far from 
the site it had occupied from 1746 to 1790. It would be the last of 
the three York County inspections to be discontinued. That at 
Capitol Landing on Queens Creek went in 1786 when the "late public 
Warehouse" was sold to Samuel Beall. That at Roe’s (Row’s) Warehouse 
on Poquosin River, it was noted in 1796 had been discontinued "by 
a late Act of Assembly." 87 No final note on the Yorktown inspection 
has been seen. 


5. Prison Grounds 


Another public zone that embraced a part of the waterfront was 
that known as the "Prison Rules." Such was required by law as an area 
where prisoners confined to the county jail for lesser crimes (not 
felony, or treason) could exercise and enjoy a bit of freedom within 
confinement, a place in which "to walke and abide in for their health 
and refreshment." This, defined in 1701, included the beach area 
between lines drawn from present Read and Buckner streets to the 
water. It also included the town area behind this. 

These limits proved too large and eventually, in 1751, were 
reduced to more manageable limits. On the waterfront this was generally 
on a line from an extension of Church and Ballard Streets, again backed 
up with the town area behind it. Perhaps it was at some point along 
the shore here that the ducking stool was erected. Such had been ordered 
in 1746 to be placed "at some convenient place at the waterside" and 
William Moss was paid 1. 2 for building it. This could have been the 
location, too, of the first such stool authorized and built in 1726 
though its location was not identified. 88 


C. The Waterfr o nt Reaches Full Devel o pme nt 


It seems quite clear that beginning near the mid-point of the 
eighteenth century there was an influx of persons into the beach area 


87. "Tabular List of Inspectors, Proprietors, etc., York County;" 
William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser. , 1_, 121. 

88. See Appendix E, a documented account of the "Rules of Yorke 
Prison." 
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arid a consider able extension of activity by established and new families, 
or groups, as well as by individuals of varying fortunes. This added 
to the complexity of the situation and led to even more extensive use 
of the "Common" in the area at the bottom of Read Street and the 
mouth and rise of Great Valley as well as all along the shore down¬ 
stream to the southeast limit of the town. Perhaps the relocation of 
tire tobacco inspection warehouses here with the consequent construction 
of a public wharf partially explains this, plus an increasing volume 
of trade. Also, there seemingly was a little more space here since 
less of it had been preempted by the earlier special grants and 
privileges of a number of owners of town lots just back of the water¬ 
front. 

There is a good deal of data in reference to particular private 
operations in the Read Street and Great Valley areas attesting to the 
multiplicity of activities here. Even though it is not possible to 
pinpoint a good many of these, there are helpful suggestions in a 
number of instances as in the case of Patrick Matthew, the butcher. 

On March 19, 1754 Mathews leased a "Message House or Tenement" some 
28 feet long and 18 feet wide "on the beach on the lower side of the 
Public Wharf" to Alexander Burce, a merchant of Norfolk, for the con¬ 
siderable sum of 78 pounds, 7 shillings and 8 pence "current money 
of Virginia." This was for a ten year period which, after the expiration 
of the stated term, was subject to a three year extension but then 
at an annual rent of seven pounds. Four years later, on September 18, 
1758, Robert Sheild and Rebecca, his wife, sold Edmund Tabb, for L 26, 
"all that one storehouse [location] with the buildings thereon lately 
erected situate upon the York River now in the Tenure and possesseion 
of the said Tabb." It was estimated to contain 40 feet in length and 
28 feet in breadth and adjoined the storehouse of Col. Dudley Digges 
and Patrick Matthews. Tabb, who died about 1762, left a will and there 
is mention in his will of the "Waterside", a "Pump", and "Boats." His 
inventory carried mention of a "flatt" by his store and another by 
the store of "Mrs. Reynolds" as well as "a running wharf." 89 

Assuming that the Digges holding mentioned here, as already con¬ 
jectured, was at the bottom of the Read Street vale, this tentatively 
locates the Sheild-T'abb property as in this vicinity (possibly Lots 
130-133 as later surveyed) as well as that of Mathews (possibly a 
part of Lot 123), all in some relationship to the "Public Wharf." 

It is suggestive that this was in the area of the tobacco warehouses. 
Robert Sheild for a number of years, including the late 1740s, was a 
tobacco inspector here and Tabb, who was noted as a merchant in 1758, 
six years earlier had also served as inspector. 90 


89. Deeds, No. 5, p. 600 and No. G, p. 610; Wills and Inventories, 
No . 21 , pp. 96,127-32. 

90. Deeds, No ._6, p. 146; Judgements and Orders, No. - (1754-1756), 

p. 89; "Tabular List of Inspectors, Proprietors, etc., York County." 
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Already tshniaol Moody had established on the v; a ter Iron t an his 
will of 1748 disposed of "his moiety of the warehouse in which he 
is jointly concerned with Col. William Harwood." Moody's wife 
Mary, and Harwood, for L 90 leased this "house and storehouse . . . 
near the side of the River" to William Stevenson for 21 years that 
same year. The deed relates that Harwood and Moody had "jointly 
built" this facility. Stevenson was in business still, at one or 
more locations on tire waterfront, some thirty years later. His will 
of ISbruary 16, 1776 (proved on June 15, 1778) directed the sale of 
"all my Store Goods that may then be on hand together with my Warehouse 
at the Waterside." 91 

Among Stevenson's activities was the construction of a warehouse 
on the "Common Beach" which he disposed of to Capt. Thomas Lilly. 

Lilly sold this to William Goosley and Goosley, on February 21, 

1781 (unrecorded until September 15, 1783), deeded it to Benedict 
Sons for 2,500 weights of “Inspected Tobacco. " 93 

In 1749 Mordecai Booth sold to James Pride property including 
"a warehouse and Dwelling House adjoining thereto and a Pumphouse and 
Shop at the River Side." 93 The language of the deed is not clear as 
to whether the warehouse and dwelling joined town property (perhaps 
Lot No. 78), but it is clear that the pumphouse and shop were on the 
beach. Pride was later active in the vicinity of Lots Nos. 110 and 
117 and this may indicate that the Booth property which he acquired 
was also in this vicinity. This same Pride added other holdings on 
August 7, 1760, when he bought "a certain warehouse or storehouse at 
the waterside under the Hill" from Susanna Reynolds and Sarah Montgomery. 
This, plus two town lots in the town proper, cost him fc 384 indi¬ 
cating a rather prosperous business. 94 

Data is highly fragmentary concerning the Reynolds' waterfront 
holdings as built up by the sea-going Capt. Thomas Reynolds. Very 


91 - Mills and Inventories, N o. 20, p. 122 and No. 22, pp. 393 ff; 
Deeds No. 5 , p. 268. 


92. Deed Book, No. 6 , p. 172. 

93. This phraseology- in some respects- is suggestive of the former 
Sessions-Snead-Penton-Mcirtin site on the downriver side of the mouth 

of the Great Valley. 

Booth it could be added, some four years earlier advertised from 
York for "A Good Bookkeeper", "a Person that is likewise handy in the 
management, of a Store. Any such that comes well recommended may de¬ 
pend on suitable encouragement." (V irginia Gaze tte (Parks), Seotember 
26, 1745.) ~ 

94. D eeds, No. 5 , p. 314 and No. 6 , p. 267. 
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probably it included that which Susanna Reynold:; so lei to James I’ricio 
in 1760. In any ease Captain Thomas by will on October l'j, 1756 
(recorded three years later) bequeathed this to his wife Susanna. 

Ilis son William, who later became a prominent, if not so successful 
merchant at Yorktown, was not yet "of age." The appraisement of 
Thomas' estate shows him to have been a merchant and shipmaster. 

One proviso in his will tells something of the man. 91 ’ It called for: 


the bringing up my Son William in a plain and 
decent way as my Executors shall see it will afford 
and would have him Educated in Writing and Accounts 
and the most useful brandies of the mathematics 
on Geometry Trigonometry Gaugei.ng Dialing Surveying 
Gunnery &c with a knowledge of the French Tongue 
is to be got as far as time will permit until he 
is of proper age to put out as apprentice when I 
desire if it suits his inclination to have him 
bound to a good trading Merchant such as Trade to 
Sea &c. 


In due course William came of age and established himself in York- 
town. He wrote on June 20, 1772 that, "I declare to you I had rather 
be a Trader in Virginia with 1/2 the profit than a shopkeeper in London." 96 


95. W ills an d Inventories, No. 20 , p. 525. 

Perhaps a typical cargoe shipping out of York in 1739 was that with 
which Capt. Thomas Reynolds cleared for London on July 7 in the Ship 
Maynard : "473 Hogsheads of Tobacco, 7,000 Staves, 800 Foot of Inch 
Plank, 2 Parcels of old Brass and Copper, and 45 Tons of Iron." 

( Virginia Gazette , issue of July 12, 1739). 

96. William Reynolds, "Letter Book 1 and 2: Yorktown: 1771-1783", 

a typescript of the manuscript letterbook in library of Colonial NHP, p. 23. 

Evidently Reynolds was fastidious in his dress as he ordered prior 
to May 5, 1772: 

6 Pit dress Shoes of Amith to my measure provided 
he will made them as I desired him wth long quarters, 
a fashble plain Hatt of Chas Harr, he Iras my sise, 
a suit of Sky Blue Gorderoy (wth a new fashion 

- Embroider'd'button I mean a silver sprig on a 
button of the same Colour) the coat to be faced 
wth W_t Silk but not lined through a small Cape 
and a tight Cuff w th buttons on them & pocket 
flaps, a great Coat as near the Colour of the last 
Robertson made me as possible to button .in the 
same manner with a small turn down Cape pray tell 
Robertson to let the Cloath be full loose as I 
think myself rather lustier than when I left 
London. 
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He, though not one of the mercantile giants, came to develop a wide 
ranging trade into the West Indies and western Europe as is evident 
from his letterbooks. 97 

There was the matter of the growing business of John Norton and 
Sons, the Virginia end of the London firm of that name and the new 
activity of the enterprising merchant Francis Jerdone. John Norton 
and Jerdone, in May, 1751, purchased "a Store house in Yorktown with 
the river at one door and the street at the other." Jerdone seemingly 
was soon improving this property for in October of that year he paid 
15 pounds "for boards to make a bulks head" in the store which was 
then described as "A storehouse on York Town Beach." He and Norton 
had obligated themselves equally in the deal and it would seem that 
Jerdone's half had a book worth of h 67:16:8. 98 From all indications 
this operation was somewhere in the area of the mouth of the Great 
Valley. 

Jerdone’s Ledger is a good source of data on prices in the 1751- 
1752 years. He had a varied business dealing in tobacco, corn, pork, 
rum, molasses, sugar, tar, Negroes and even in ginseng and deer skins. 
He worked jointly as occasion arose with a number of Yorktown mer¬ 
chants as Norton, James Pride, and William Stevenson. Among his cus¬ 
tomers were Mordecai Booth, Secretary Thomas Nelson (one purchase 
being 91 gallons of rum and two dozen "bottles Strong Beer"), and 
other town residents. Yorktown-based ship captains as John Thompson 
and William Reynolds were among his suppliers. Evidently he had good 
use for the pair of "new money Scales & a pile of brass weights" which 
he bought in May, 1751. 99 


97. See Illustration No, 16B. 

98. Jerdone's "Ledger", 1751-1752, pp. 1, 15; John Norton & 

Sons Merchants of London and Virginia edited by Frances Norton Mason 
(Richmond, 1937), p. 8. 

99. Jerdon's "Ledger", 1751-1752", pp. 47, 66, 78 and elsewhere. 
Perhaps the James Pride entry of July 27, 1751 is as typical as any. 
"In Compy^ with James Pride Esqr each of us one half concerned 


By Capt. Neale's Accot^ for 1 hhd rum: 122 Galls @ 3/6 21.7.6 

By William Thomson 1 Barrell of Sugar 424 lbs @ 45/per 

lb 8.16.0 

By James Pride for my half of 7 Barrels Sugar sold by 

him 31.2.5 

By James Pride for my half of 7 hhd molassus sold by 

him 45.1.4 

By James Pride for my half of 13 hhds rum sold by him 127.0.3 
By Ditto Pride for my half of the drawback on one hhd 

Rum sold to Cap^ Neale 0.15.3 


h 234.2.9" 
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Authur Miller was another user of waterfront area, but perhaps 
he was not so successful as some. On August 1, 1772, he, mortgaged 
to Matthew Phipp of Norfolk for the substantial sum of & 200 prop¬ 
erty that embraced a "House and kitchen" located "at the Riverside 
ii\ York Town." It included, too, personal property such as furniture, 
a horse, a slave and "a schooner called the Success", and her equip¬ 
ment,"which was being finished by Robert Cully and Son in Kingston 
Parish in Gloucester County. 100 

David Jameson moved to Yorktown, where he became a respected 
citizen and one of the more successful merchants and business men. 

He was here at least by June, 1751 when he advertised that "Mr. David 
Jameson in York, Merchant, was available to book cargo for a ship 
freighting tobacco for Liverpool at 7 b per ton." It was in 1754 when 
he purchased from Thomas Archer a store, or storehouse, measuring 28 
feet by 20 feet which Archer had built. It was described as "at the 
waterside" and "near to the House in which Mr. Francis Riddlehurst 
now lives," (likely that in which Riddlehurst kept "the public house 
under York Bank" in 1753). This was a beginning of a long tenure of 
operation for Jameson who acquired waterfront lots Nos. 90 and 91 
in 1787. 101 

Other names also appeared in the waterfront area in the last decade 
or two of the colonial period. There was John Thompson who in 1768 
was located near the town wharf. His efforts to dispose of his prop¬ 
erty on the beach over the next four year period led to several ad¬ 
vertisements which included helpful detail on the area. 102 There was 
in 1769 reference to "Mr. Jone's Store." This most surely was the Allan 
Jones "store near the ferry" in York which offered a variety of goods 
for sale here by advertisement in the Virginia Gazette in 1768 and 
again in 1771. 103 Two years later he sought to sell his "Houses near 
the Ferry." 104 

Then, too, David Thompson kept a store near the wharf in 1772. 
George Riddell had a store "on the beach" in 1774 and at the same 


100. Deeds, No. 8 , p. 282. 

It was Kingston Parish of Gloucester County that became the County 
of MatheWs in 1790. 

101. "Francis Jerdone's Letterbook", William and Mary Quarterly , 
1st ser, 1^, 240; Hatch, The Edmund Smith House , pp. 7-13; see also an 
account of Jameson's Siege losses in Appendix J. 

Jameson made his home in the Smith House on Lot 53 in Yorktown 
being next door to Thomas Nelson, Jr., with whom he served as lieu¬ 
tenant governor when Nelson was Virginia's governor in 1781. 

102. See Appendix F, A. - "The John Thompson Situation." 

103. See Appendix F, B. - "Stock Variety in the Jones Store." 

104. Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), December 9, 1773, p. 2. 
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time there is reference to the store of Richard Brown who adjoined 
Riddell. In 1779 there is mention of William McClary's house and 
its use by Ann May. 105 

• In 1781 the records disclose references to William Cary's three 
storehouses "near the River side", to buildings with a cellar belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Tans and to Thomas Gibb's three buildings and a shed which 
are thought to have been on the beach. There was again mention of 
the Archer property and the Archers had been in the area at least a 
half century. 106 Evidently Alexander Macaulay was also already in 
business here in 1781. It is of interest to note that in 1787 and 
1788 a number of these same people as well as other waterfront owners, 
applied for license to retain goods in Yorktown, "within the Corporation. 
These included William Reynolds, William Cary, Alexander Macaulay, 

John C. Gunther, James Maclead, John Moss, Enoch Lyon, John McClary, 
Claude Piatt, William Goosley, Thomas Archer and Richard Brown as 
well as Messrs Campbell, Powell, and Wills. 107 

The architectural nature of York "under the Hill" is difficult 
to determine. It is generally assumed that the buildings were rela¬ 
tively small and largely of frame construction with a goodly number 
of lean-tos, sheds, and the like. However, it is quite clear that 
some were structures of substance. This is indicated in "Vue d'York", 
a sketch included as an inset on one of the contemporary seige plans 
drawn by the French in 1781. 108 This was especially true of the Read 
Street-Great Valley area. Then there are descriptions as that which 
appeared in the Virginia Gazette when George Riddell of " York Town" 
sought to sell his waterfront property in 1774. 109 

To be Sold or Rented, A Commodious Storehouse on 
the Beach, adjoining Mr. Richard Brown's with a ' 

Compting Room, a Loft above for Grain or Sail¬ 
making and a good Stone Cellar. 

From other sources come general reference as to size and type. 

Thomas Archer, it has been related, sold David Jameson a warehouse 


105. Ibid, issues of September 14, 1769, October 31, 1771, 

August 6, 1772. 

106. Claims for Losses of York County Citizens in British Invasion 
of 1781 , (a York County Records volume), Claims Nos. 10, 11, 25 and 28. 
See Appendix F, C.- "The Archers and the Archer House." 

107. Husting Court Records of Yorktown (1787-1793), pp. 4, 36. 

108. See Illustration No. 15. y 

109. Issue of August 11 (Purdie and Dixon publishers). 
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measuring 20 feet by 28 feet. That storehouse sold by Robert Shield 
to Edmund Tabb in 1758 was one 40 feet long and 28 feet wide and the 
"Messuage House or Tenement" which passed from Patrick Mathews to 
Alexander Bruce in 1758 measured 18 by 28 feet. In 1773 Authur 
Miller had a "storehouse at the water side underpinned with Stone." 

In 1768 when John Thompson first sought to dispose of his waterfront 
property in Yorktown along with similar property at Gloucester Town 
he detailed that his "large warehouse" at Gloucester measured 40 
by 20 feet and was "shedded, with a good sail loft." And neither 
was it all warehouses and storehouses on the beach. In one instance, 
in August, 1772, Matthew Phipp bought Authur Miller's "House and Kitchen 
at the Riverside." 110 

Perhaps the Yorktown waterfront storehouse construction, at least 
in the earlier decades, did not vary a good deal from that in other 
quarters. There is a description of two such structures which William 
Cole and John Stith contracted to build for Governor Alexander Spotswood 
on March 3, 1714. These were to be built in Charles City County and 
were to be accompanied, as a part of the same contract, by "a good 
wharfe at the Same Landing, that boats may come to the Same, and take 
in Tobacco at any Reasonable Tide." 111 

One Store house to be Twenty foot Wide and forty 
foot Long, the other to be Twenty foot wide and 
fifty foot long, both well framed on Cills and 
double Covered with Clabords, or well Shingled— 
the shingles all nailed on with good nailes &c— 

And the first house mentioned to be fitted with 
good conveniencys for pressing Tobacco, and cases 
or boxes made with plank Close Across each end of 
the house to Secure all parcells of Tobacco brought 
to be viewed by the Agent &c, and the other house 
to be lade with good Substantial Sleepers to keep 
the Tobacco brought there, secure from the Ground 
&c and to have soe many good dores as shall be Thought 
necessary by the Agent to Receive in & Deliver out 
all Tobacco Required by any person or persons from 
or by the Agent apointed for that place. 

The Yorktown Watefrfront was a busy place of merchants, seafaring 
men, customers, and workmen. It sometimes generated a rough and vigorous 
manner that lacked in the more settled and cultivated ways. Its taverns 
and grog ships were well-attended and the stories, perhaps, a little 


110. Deeds, No. 6, p. 160, No. 5, pp. 600, 618, No. 8, p. 282; 
Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), April 26, 1773. 


111. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 1 , 175-76. 
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more spicy. Business was good and "Ordinary keepers in the Town of 
York" were not afraid and thought it reasonable, at least in 1759, 

"to give Credit to seafaring Men and Travelers for more than Twenty 
Shillings in one Year." 112 There was, it can be assumed, some dif¬ 
ference, at least in degree between manners, life, and possibly even 
morals of Yorktown "under the Hill" and Yorktown on the bluffs. 113 
It was in a sense the last step to the outside world and the first 
step from this same land of other parts and other countries. Above 
all it was a busy place when the ships were in for by necessity so 
much activity occurred in so small a space. 

An English traveler, one Edward Kimber, 114 visited Yorktown in 
1742 and approached from the water. As he wrote: "At eight the 
succeding Morning, we discover'd the red Clifts of York Town, and the 
opposite Town of Gloucester; and sure, nothing could form a more 
romantic Sight, The Place being somewhat situated like Dover, and 
the Town standing on a Descent, you can perceive 3 or 4 Houses at 
first View, and scarce any Thing presents itself but these steep, 
sandy Banks, dug into an infinite Number of Holes and Caverns, 115 


112. Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1758-1761 , p. 69. 

113. Such may be suggested, for example, when on September 30, 

1772, William Reynolds wrote of Captain Robinson of the Ship Virginia : 

You may think it surprising when I tell you the 
Virginia has been at York upwards of three weeks, 

& I have never once seen the Captain, he has taken 
an aversion to coming up the hill for what reason , 

I know not & by his behaviour seems offended 
with us all, I wrote him a Note when he came down 
(for I was not well enough to wait on him) directing 
him how to fill up my bills of loading wch he re¬ 
turned me & never sent any Answer, but fill'd 
them up contrary to what I desired. 

(William Reynolds Letter Book, p. 33.) 

114. "Observations in Several Voyages and Travels in America," 
William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser. , 15^ (1907), 222-23. 

The identy of Kimber as well as the true date of his visit to Virginia 
(November 25 - December 23, 1742) was determined by Dr. E.G. Swem 
as reported in a note in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography , 
54 (1946), 344. 

115. This is difficult of interpretation as there is no record 

of bona fide caves here and none today except that known as "Cornwallis's 
Cave." From the water the various ravines with steep sides and angles 
and holes in the marl banks may give the impression of caves, an im¬ 
pression that could have been more finely drawn in early days. 
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and the Battery of Guns before the Town upon the Pitch of the Bluff." 
Yorktown, "Capital of the County of that Name"Kimber noted was 
"stragglingly built yet makes no inconsiderable Figure." He had 
just crossed over the bay from the Eastern Shore and he found a dif¬ 
ferent atmosphere and hospitality stating succinctly: 

The amiable Hospitality I have just passed 
an Eulogium upon, on the other Side the Bay, seems 
on this Shore to have found no great Footing: 

Schemes of Gain, or Parties of Gaming and Pleasure, 
muddy too much their Souls, and banish from amongst 
them the glorious Propensity to doing good. 116 

In commenting on Kimber's description of Yorktown, Dr. E.G. Swem 
(long a student of Virginia's history) had this to say of York and 
Gloucester about 1742. Hampton may have had as many buildings at 
this time as Yorktown, but the two towns of Gloucester and Yorktown 
formed as large shipping center, though only villages, as there was 
in Virginia at that time and equalled as social center only by 
Williamsburg." 117 

It was in September, 1746 that the youthful Frances Jerdone came 
to Virginia arriving at Hampton. After several months he went to 
Yorktown with a view to settling there. He first sought advice, but 
the leading merchants evidently tried to discourage him as they did 
not want new rivals. Whereupon he observed: "Their endeavor to re¬ 
move me farther from them made me more anxious to settle among them." 11 ® 
George Fisher who came a little later, was less enterprising and, per¬ 
haps, more easily discouraged expecially after his encounters with 
"President" William Nelson. 11 ^ 


116. Kimber also observed: "Gloucester, Hampton, and Norfolk, are 
Towns of near the same Structure [as Yorktown], there being little 
Difference, save that at the last mentioned Place, a Spirit of Trade 
reigrts, far surpassing that of any other part of Virginia. A great 
number of Vessels are fitted out from thence, to trade to the Northward 
and the West Indies; and the Inhabitants are, from their great Inter¬ 
course with strangers, abundantly more refin'd. But before I leave 
York entirely", Kimber noted that he had to comment on the Yorktown 
battery, which, as already noted, was highly unflattering to both the 
battery and its gunner. 

117. This was written as comment on the 1755 John Gauntlett views 
of Yorktown and Gloucester. (Swem, "Views of Yorktown and Gloucester 
Town, 1755", Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 54 , 100-01.) 

118. "Jerdone's Letterbook", William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., 
11 (1903), 154. 

119. The trials of Fisher in Yorktown appear as Appendix G. 
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At the time that Jerdone arrived in Yorktown the two merchant 
giants here were William Nelson and Philip Lightfoot. It was on June 
28, 1748 that Jerdone wrote to Messrs Buchanon and Hamilton, merchants 
of London, that there had been a break in the business outlook: 


Col. Philip Lightfoot is now dead, so that you 
can never have so fair a way open'd to you for 
establishing a store, as at this present time; 
his great riches while he continued in health de¬ 
terred everybody from settling here none being 
of ability to vie with him but Mr. Nelson, who 
always had an equal share of trade with him . . . 

We are at length well fixed in a large & convenient 
storehouse, being well situated for our business 
& we have also procured a store at the waterside 
fit for out purpose at about £60 expence 
which sum will be saved in store rent &c in 3 
years." 120 


On May 12, 1749 Francis Jerdone wrote from Yorktown, in a letter 

191 

to William Montgomery: 

A great many ships have arrived from the outports. 

Mess wm Millar and John Hyndman are arrived from 
Glasgow with large cargoes & have some thoughts of 
fixing here at Wmsburg. The Nancy is arrived here 
from Madeira & according to custom has made a 
great voyage. Capt. George Cooper has arrived 
from Hull wjt a large cargoe & about 20 convicts 
for W.S. 


There was no shortage of goods in 1750 as when Jerdone wrote on May 
26 "This year there will be imported into this town b 35,000 which 
is h 15,000 more than ever was before, and the whole country much fuller 
than usuall, so that I cannot see how they are all to be sold." In the 
case of imported slaves he saw it differently. "There is not the 
least fear of selling here, for there is in general as many Purchasers 
as there is slaves imported, and the pay is always better than for 
any other commodity and without something of this sort I must be 
under the necessity of leaving this town, for my expenses are too great 
for my present wages." 122 

Jerdone did not mention another labor source, that of indentured 
servants from England and elsewhere. These continued to be imported 


120. "Jerdone's Letterbook", William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser, 
11, 154. 

* 

121. If)id, p. 155. 

122. Ibid, p. 157. 
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and sold much as the offering described by David Jameson in his 
advertisement from York on May 31, 1751; 

Just Arriv'd and now on Sale at York, A Choice 
parcel of Indented servants, among which are 
Blacksmith's, Shoemakers, Taylors, House-carpenters, 
Caulkers, Sawyers, Barbers, Bricklayers, Painters, 
Butchers, Bakers, Coopers, Gardeners, and Roap- 
makers. Coach-men, Waiting-men, Ostlers, Farmers 
and Husband-men; also some Women and Boys. 


In 1752 York ranked third among Virginia's six major shipping 
districts in the number of vessels entering and leaving the colony 
as well as in total tonnage brought in and exported. It was below 
Hampton and Upper James River and decidely above Rappahannock, South 
Potomac and Accomac as the tabulation below shows:*24 


Entering 



Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Port Hampton 

169 

10,557 

156 

8,008 

Upper James River 

83 

8,410 

79 

8,038 

Port YORK 

77 

7,882 

70 

6,717 

Rappahannock 

65 

6,646 

67 

6,592 

South Potomac 

51 

4,495 

48 

4,298 

Accomac 

42 

892 

50 

1,142 


487 

38,882 

470 

34,795 

123. Virginia 

Gazette 

(William Hunter), 

June 6, 

1751. 


A similar prospective sale, this at West Point up the York, was 
noted in May, 1752 in John Martin's advertisement in the Williamsburg 
paper:. 

Just arrived in York River, The Ship Burwell, 
from Ireland, with Servants among whom there are 
several tradesmen. Farmers, Sempstresses, Staymakers, 
Mantuamakers, Sc. The Sale will be at West Point 
on Friday the 15th Instant, where it will continue, 

'till all are sold, 

(Ibid, issue of May 8). 

124. F.C. Huntler, "The Seaborne Trade of Virginia", Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, 59 (1951) , 298. 
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A familiar part of th.e Yorktown shipping scene were the pilot 
boats that plied the waters of the York. Because of shoals and winding 
channels pilots were necessary in most Virginia waters, especially 
in the rivers, for ship masters unfamiliar with the region. Pilots 
had been useful for incoming and outgoing vessels almost from the first 
days of the colony. In due course, however, as shipping increased, 
and boats became larger, and as abuses developed, it became necessary 
to institute regulation. The reasons are succinctly given in the 
preamble to the 1755 Virginia Assembly "Act for establishing Pilots, 
and regulating their fees": 125 

it is necessary for the safety and preservation of 
ships and vessels coming into the bay of Chesapeak, 
bound up the rivers of this domain, that able and 
experienced pilots should be established to conduct 
such vessels for reasonable fees to their several 
moorings, and to prevent ignorant or unqualified 
• persons from undertaking such pilotage. 

The provisions of the act specified how pilots would be qualified, 
it fixed their responsibilities, and it prescribed rates that could 
be charged. The fee allowed for piloting "all Ships, Shows, or 
Brigantines" (for sloops and schooners it was two-thirds of the full 
rate) from "Cape Henry, or Lynhaven Bay" to Yorktown was two pounds 
current money. Should the pilot be engaged below the mouth 
of the York ("Back River, or Egg Island") for the shorter distance 
the charge was fixed at one pound. From Yorktown on up the York to 
West Point there was a different scale, it being three shillings 
for each foot of a vessel's draft. Return trip fees were the same. 

There was no change in fees in the 1762 pilots act when it was 
required that a pilot keep "one sufficient pilot boat, rigged and 
provided in the usual manner of eighteen feet keel at least." 126 
Though from an earlier date (1737), a brief word picture of one such 
boat that operated out of York was recorded. This came from Francis 
Gaines who advertised for his missing vessel: 127 

Stole or gone adrift from York river, in Virginia, 
a Pilot boat, with two masts, Twenty Four Foot 
Keel, Nine Foot Beam, and painted Red: The Gripe 
on the Stem Secur'd with two iron Stirrups, Sails 
and other materials. 


125. Hening, S tatutes at Large of Virginia, 6 , 490-94. 

126. Ibid, 7, 580-85. 

* 

127. Virginia Gazette (William Parks), July 15, 1737. 
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The view of Yorktown sketched by John Gauntlett from Shipboard 
in 1755 is a unique, and valuable visual record of the port town just 
past the midpoint of the eighteenth century. It is particularly 
rewarding for the waterfront though the artist obviously took some 
license in his selection of subject matter. It is remarkable that 
he showed no wharf, or pier, since there is record, both before and 
after his date, that there was a public pier and other wharves as 
well. Gauntlett did sketch from a point well out into the river and 
the waterfront was essentially on the water level rendering some of 
it perhaps not clearly visible. Likely he elected to omit some of 
the lesser construction not well in his sight though some of his 
structures seem small enough. At least some of the houses here had 
a bit of substance: several had dormer windows and at least one was 
a two chimney structure. Several picket fenced developments can also 
be noted. 

Clearly the area around the mouth of the "Great Valley" and that 
down which Read Street followed was the busier area where houses were 
tucked into all of the available spaces. Some sixteen structures of 
all types were drawn. There was another smaller cluster (perhaps 
four structures) up stream in front of the area between present 
Ballard and Buckner streets. 128 

It may have been that the York Common, when he sketched, was just 
on the verge of considerable expansion. It had become, it is known, a rel¬ 
atively crowded area before 1781 as the billeting plan drawn by 
Alexandre Berthier late in that year shows clearly. Berthier was 
interested in showing existing housing suitable for use. On the water¬ 
front he detailed 45 structures, some small, and others larger, with 
varying orientations and shapes. The group in the Ballard-Buckner 
streets section had now grown to 9 units and that around Read Street 
and the Great Valley to 19 (7 and 12 respectively). Beyond, downstream, 
from this area there was now a line of structures (in part a double 
line) stretching to the town's southeast boundary. This included 
another 17 units. 129 

A French traveler in the colonies in 1765 left this impression 
of Yorktown and its environs. 130 He came to Yorktown from Hampton 
having crossed over from Portsmouth: 


128. See Illustration No. 4. 

129. See Illustration No. 7. 

130. "Journal of a French Traveller in the Colonies, 1765", 
American Historical Review, 26 (July, 1921), 741. He continued: 
"aipril the 25th , set out Early for Williamsburg, 12 miles Distn. fine 
road and pleasant Country, at 9 arived at this Capitol." 
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From hampton to york 28 miles here we lay, this 
is a fine situation and a very prety litle town 
Inhabited by some of the genteelist people in 
Virginia, who have some very prety buildings here, 
it is on an Elevated Spot of grownd by the side 
of the river to which it gives its name on which 
it has a beautiful prospect. ships of any burthen 
Can Come here, and 40 miles farther up. there was 
at this time three large vessels rideing here, this 
and hampton road are the general rendevous for the 
homeward bound ships, in war time there are on 
such occasions 100 sort of shiping to be seen here 
the Country about here is very agreable. there is 
a small town on the opposite side of the river 
Called Gloster, of no great note, its situation 
is also very pleasant, there was a great Deal of 
Company at out tavern this night, Several Capns. 
of ships, looking for freight, others gathering 
their funds. 

Being a low area close to the York the waterfront has always been 
subject to damage, and washing, from high tidal waters and winds from the nortl 
west and northeast, especially from hurricanes which hit periodically. 

This has often played havoc with wharves and landings as well as 
with structures as stores, dwellings, warehouses, and such. 131 
High waters in 1744, for example, did severe damage to the publicly 
operated tobacco warehouse requiring special legislation from the 
Virginia General Assembly to indemnify those who had officially—in¬ 
spected ijobacco awaiting shipment here. 132 

Perhaps there have been no more destructive storms to hit here 
than that in 1933 and more particularly that in 1769 when "the shipping 
&c at York suffered greatly" as was reported in the Virginia Gazette . 133 
This came in early September with a good deal of shipping then in 
the river anchored off the town. Five merchant ships, four presumably 
loaded with tobacco and cargoed for London, and one for Bristol, were 
driven ashore and it was necessary that two of them unload before 
they could be floated. One ship master, Capt. William Hamlin, from 
London enroute to the Rappanhannock, had the forethought to cut 
his fore and mizzen masts and became the only ship in the York to 
ride the hurricane out. The sloop Nancy , "a light vessel" was 


131. This likely is a 
survivals here. 


132. 

See Appendix 

C, A 

133. 

See Appendix 

C,B 


major reason that there are so few structure 

for a detailed account of this, 
for the full report on this. 
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driven ashore below the town wharf. The wharf itself was divested 
of its top which "was carried away, and drove against Mr. Jones 
store." Then there was this note: "All the boats and country craft 
are ashore; one of them, a schooner, ran her boltspnt into a s ^ e 
house of Mr. Savage's." 134 There is no further enumeration of other 
building, or structural, damage though it is almost certain that it 
must have been extensive. "Several chimney's, sc, in the town were 
blown down, and the windmill at Gloucester town. Perhaps this latter 
suggests that the windmill in Yorktown survived. 

When Yorktown was in its prosperous days, it was not all tobacco 
and slaves that crowded the wharves and shores. As the season dic¬ 
tated, especially in the later years of the colonial period cargoes 
were many and varied. There was rum (such as the 900 gallons—9 
hogsheads—which Captain Thomas Reynolds had on hand in 1762), medi 
cines (such as James Quarles offered for sale in 1777), assorted 
European Goods" such as Allan Jones offered, on December 9, 1773, to 
the value of 500 pounds sterling. There was "salt dry goods from 
the "French islands", and "Dry Goods, consisting of German Osnaburgs, 
coarse Irish linens, checks, striped Hollands, Kendal Cottons, [and] 
Plaid hose." Some merchants featured assorted "European and East 
India Goods" and others the desired or needed items from the West 
Indies. 13 ^ There was variety here both in quantity and quality due 
in measure to English an^Sccttish trading firms as well as to local 
merchants and mariners. 


134. There was other damage in the vicinity of Yorktown. A 
ship with a Liverpool destination was driven ashore just downstream 
from Wormley Creek. On the bottom with eleven feet of water in her 
hole, it was "supposed" that she could not be "got off." A sloop 
loaded with wheat for Lisbon also went ashore in this vicinity but 
suffered little damage. 

Across the York four "sea vessels" were driven ashore in Sarah s 
Creek just down stream from "Gloucester town", one of them it was 
thought "could not be got off." Another sloop was "stove to pieces." 

An Eastern Shore schooner loaded with rum was washed ashore into 
"Col. Digges's Marsh." This was above Yorktown being the Bellfield 
(Digges) Plantation area. Another sloop with some tobacco aboard was 
also "drove to Colonel Digges's plantation and stove to pieces.” 

135. wills and Inventories, Mo. 21 , p. 99; Virginia Gazette , 
(Dixon and Hunter) August 22, and 29, 1777. 

136. Also, for variety in merchandize and operations see Appendix 
F.B.previously cited and Appendix H, "Some Observations on Trade and 
Merchandizing Into and Out of Yorktown." 
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III. THE REVOLUTION AND THE SIEGE COME TO YORKTOWN 


Though tobacco production in the York River area began to decline 
after the mid-point of the century some diversity seems to have brought 
and maintained a good rate of trade until the outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Then trade fell off. Even in the war years, however, 
there was activity. The harbor and the port facilities were still 
a valuable resource and war stimulated new uses. 

On March 15, 1775, the ship Thomas sailed from York with 1,500 
bushels of com for the "suffering people of Boston." 1 Privateers 
soon came to be more numerous and prizes were no uncommon sight in 
Yorktown along with trading vessels and warships of various types. 

It seems not unusual that "a brig" was taken "within sight of York- 
town" on April 12, 1776, that in October, 1778 "arrived in York river 
the Bird, Captain McGoe, in 8 weeks from Nantz, or that in February, 
1779, "arrived at York, two Folkstone cutters from Gattenburg, in 
Sweden, and . . . the Harlequin, Capt. Dunsley from Curasoe . . . 
with valuable cargoes on board." The Virginia Gazette carried no¬ 
tices of these and others. 2 

The approach of war had brought its concern and crises even 
before hostilities came. Yorktown had its moments of tension and 
those related to the river and the harbor undoubtedly produced high 
excitement on the waterfront. Such would have been true on November 
7, 1774 when aroused citizens of York, seconded by those of Gloucester 
across the river staged Yorktown's not too well publicized "Tea 
Party." They boarded the Virginia commanded by Howard Eston. Not 
getting the action they wanted "they immediately hoisted the Tea 
out of the Hold and threw it into the River", two "half chests of 
Tea" it was. 3 

Some months later came the events associated with the withdrawal of 
Governor Dunmore from Williamsburg by way of Yorktown. A particular 


1. Virginia Gazette (Dixon and Hunter), issue of March 25, 1775. 
On April 1, 1775 it was reported, too, that Captain Leighton 
from Virginia had arrived at Salem with 1,000 "bushels of Indian Corn" 
and 90 bushels of wheat "for the poor of Boston." (Ibid) 


2. Issues of April 13, 
and February 12, 1779 (Dixon 

3. For a more detailed 


1776, October 16, 1778 (Dixon and Hunter) 
and Niahols-on) . 

i y 

account of this see Appendix I. 
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crisis developed when Captain George Montague of the ship Fowey , 
on May 4, 1775, sent a detachment to the aid of Dunmore in Williamsburg 
and threatened to "fire upon this town" of York if it were "molested 
or attacked." This, although it precipated no overt acts of war, 
created considerable alarm in Yorktown where the ship cannon could 
have produced considerable damage, especially on the waterfront. 

In due course Dunmore took the safety of the Fowey and on June 30 
it was reported that "Early yesterday morning sailed from York town 
his Majesty's ship Fowey, and the Magdalen Schooner; which last we 
are informed, proceeds to England immediately, with Lady Dunmore, and 
the rest of the Governor's family." Actually the Fowey accompanied 
the Magdalen as far as the Virginia capes and then "returned to her 
moorings before York Town, with Lord Dunmore and Captain Foy on 
baord." This would be but a short stay and Dunmore would soon (July 
14) make his final exit from the Yorktown harbor to the lower reaches 
of the Bay and Hampton Roads. 

Within a few days after the Montague threat before Yorktown it 
was reported: "We hear from York town, that in consequence of 
Captain Montague's letter to the President, many of the inhabitants 
were so much alarmed that they immediately removed their families and 
effects into the country." 4 5 6 Action such as that by Dr. Thomas Powell 
was, perhaps, not unusual as the months went by in Yorktown. In 
June, 1776 he announced his move to Fredericksburg with his family 
due to "The Present Situation of York." 7 Such removals affected 
all of Yorktown including the waterfront. Movements such as that made 
by Thomas Wylde, Jr., were of a different kind. In the summer of 
1777 he "removed from the house on the water side to the large brick 
house behind the court house, the property of Dr. John Griffin, and 
formerly belonging to Mrs. Lightfoot." This obviously was a business 
move to better quarters for his ordinary. 8 


4. As was reported the next day. May 5, in the Virginia Gazette 
(Purdie): 

The Town of York, we are well informed, was 
threatened with a cannonade from his Majesty's ship 
Fowey, by her commander, if the inhabitants presumed 
to molest the troops in their landing, or on their 
march to this city [Williamsburg]. They are now 
at the palace; how long they will stay is uncertain. 

5. Ibid, issues of June 30, July 7, July 14. 

6. Ibid (Dixon and Hunter), May 6, 1775. 

7. Virginia Gazette (Purdie) issue of June 22. 

8. It was an appeal to the public, particularly to "the gentlmen 
who have favoured me with their custom hitherto" to seek him out in his 
new quarters where they could continue to "depend on my best endeavors 
to entertain them." ( Virginia Gazette (Purdie), August 22, 1777.) 
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From all indications the work on the battery for the defence of 
Yorktown from the waterside early in 1776 and later, on through to 
1781, had to do with the old battery on "Fort Hill", its renovation 
and reactivation. It was reported on April 7, 1776 that the battery 
then consisted'of two 18-pounders, two 12-pounders, one 9-pounder 
and four 6-pounders though they were in no condition for service though 
some 26 artificers were at work on them. Over at Gloucester Point the 
battery there had 15 cannon, however, these were essentially ruined 
by salt water. On May 27 General Andrew Lewis wrote General Charles 
Lee that the renovation of the works at York were moving along. But 
when complete this still did not seem sufficient for Lewis. In August 
he ordered 6 of some 30 guns "scraped out of the sand and Dirt at 
several Places" to be mounted at York, 3 or 4 more at Gloucester. This 
brought the total of guns in the York battery to 15. 9 

There was still general concern over attack from the water and 
the Assembly acted to further strengthen the fortifications at various 
points, including York, to protect trade and commerce. Also the Yorktown 
and Hampton works, it was detailed, were "to be strengthened in the 
most effectual manner on the land side also." Work was done as there 
is record of payment for the service of smiths along with nails 
and timber late in 1776. 10 In April, 1777 Nicholas Cresswell made 
his disparaging remarks about the battery of 12 pieces and the "sorry 
appearance" of the artillerymen stationed here. Evidently there was 
some improvement since a French soldier of fortune, Prudhomme de Borre, 
was in Yorktown a little after Cresswell and stated that there were 
18 cannon in the battery. 11 

* 

Though fighting did not come to Yorktown in the early years of 
the Revolution the spirit and confusion of war times did. Seme of 
this was reflected in the notations of two travellers who visited the 
port town in 1777. These were Nicholas Cresswell and Ebenezer Hazard. 
Hazard described York as "a small Town agreeably situated on York 
River; there are some good Houses here but the Town has been much damaged 
by the licentiousness of our own Soldiers. It is defended by a 
Battery, and some armed Vessels at present." 12 Cresswell was even 


9. "Lee Papers" in New York Historical Society Collections, 1, 372, 
389-90, 2, 44, 312. 

10. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 9 , 192; Journals of 
the Council of State of Virginia edited by H.R. Mcllwaine, 1_ (1776- 
1777), pp. 214 and 278. 

11. Cresswell, "Journal", p. 208; A Borre manuscript photostat in 
files of Colonial N.H.P. (from the French Archives Nationales, Marine 
B4 144.) 


12. "The Journal of Ebenezer Hazard in Virginia, 1777", Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, 62 , 9, 421. 
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more depressed by the ruin and neglect which he saw when he passed 
through in late April. 13 So many of the once fine homes and gardens 
around and in Yorktown were: 

now almost ruined by the disorderly soldiers; and 
what is more extraordinary their own soldiers, the 
guardians of the people and the defenders of their 
rights. Houses burnt down, others pulled to pieces 
for fuel, most of the Gardens thrown to the street, 
everything in disorder and confusion and no appearance 
of trade. This melanchoy scene fills the mind of 
the itinerart traveller with gloomy and horrid 
ideas. 

His further observations revealed that there was really more 
substance in the town and more trade than his earlier comment would 
imply., vlt was war time, however, and prices had skyrocketed and some 
goods were hard to come by. He observed:^ 

Great numbers of French men in Williamsburg, Yorktown 
and Hampton, indeed most of the stores are kept 
by Frenchmen. Everything is at a most exorbitant 
price. At Yorktown I wanted a single sheet of paper, 
but they refused to sell me one. Unless I would 
take a quire, I must go without for which they asked 
9 shillings. Salt at b 3 per bushel, which I have 
seen sold at 2/_ per bushel, since I came into the 
Country. Linnen cloth at 30s/_ and 37/_ per yard 
such as they usually sold at 3s/_ and 3/6 per 
yard. Woollen cloths if red, green, buff or blue or 
any colour fit for uniforms, at b 5 and fe 6 per 
yard. Buttons and trimmings if suitable at whatever 
price they please to ask. Rum at 20 and 30 shillings 
per gallon, usually sold at 2s/_ per gallon. Loaf 
sugar at 12s/_ per lb. usually sold at 1 shilling, 
in short, everything bears a great price. Their 
imports in particular, owing to the little value 
of their paper Currency and the total want of specie. 

Some random notes give a further word on the nature of trading 
and merchandizing in Yorktown at least in the first half of 1777. On 
January 17 the Sloop Betsy and Polly was lying in York River. A little 
earlier "two vessels from the French islands arrived at Hampton and 
another at York, with salt, dry goods Sc." 15 In March a brig from 


13. Cresswell, Journal , pp. 206-07. 

14. Ibid, pp. 209-10. 

15. Virginia Gazette (Dixon and Hunter), December 13, 1776. 
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Guadaloupe sailed in with dry goods, wine and such. In May Captain 
Vaughn in the brig Gloucester , eight days out of Charleston reached 
York with salt, rum, and molasses. A little later Captain Horne arrived 
from Cape Francois with more salt and rum. On March 24 William Reynolds 
offered a sloop (of about 1800 bushels "burthen") at public auction 
and several months later he offered for sale "three negromen that have 
been used to go by water, and a half worn mainsail and Foresail, proper 
for a large boat" 16 to help ease his financial strain. It was on 
August 7 that William Goosley of York offered "For sale, a Chaise-Marin e, 
or port waggon, with harness for two or four horses, all in good re- 
pair." 17 

The fortification of Yorktown by the State, the introduction 
of a garrison of troops, the construction of barracks and a hospital, 
and the use of the port and facilities by French ships seemingly led 
to no significant change, or important new construction, on the beach 
unless it was destruction or misuse through troop carelessness as some 
charged. 18 

Likewise, Lafayette's entry through Yorktown in March, 1781, 

Simcoe's raid in April, and Cornwallis' reconnaissance visit in late 
June of the same year left no marks on the waterside. Such was not 
true of the events of the next several months when the British occupied 
the town, were surrounded by the allied French and American armies, and 
were forced, on October 19, to capitulate at the conclusion of the battle 
that essentially terminated the American Revolution. 

Cornwallis on arrival in Yorktown early in August took over and 
occupied all the town, both the town proper and its environs as well 
as the "Lower Town", 19 the waterfront. Even though Cornwallis found 
a number of houses in Yorktown had been "destroyed and abandoned by 
their occupants" 20 this may not have been as true for the Common as 
in the town above the cliffs. By this date the waterfront had be¬ 
come a crowded area as many had come in and "settled along the Waterfront 
under the Banks of the Town." Even after the siege had passed it was 
still crowded with structures if not people. When Alexandre Berthier 


16. Ibid, (Dixon and Hunter)', March 14 and August 29, 1777. 

17. Ibid, (Purdie), August 8, 1777. 

18. Riley, "History of Founding and Development of Yorktown", 
pp. 223 ff. 

19. See Illustrations Nos. 13A and 13B. 

A 

20. "The Doehla Journal" translated by Robert J. Tilden, William 
and Mary Quarterly , 2nd ser., 22 (1942), 241. 
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did his housing survey for billeting purposes for the French wintering 
here, he noted only 80 structures in all of the town above the cliffs. 
On the five acre waterfront there were 46. In summary then some 35% 
of the usable structures were here. 21 Though not with the same precis- 
ness the various battle plans done at the time, or done on the basis 
of data collected at the time, confirm the Berthier findings. The 
most crowded area was around the mouth of Read Street and the Great 
Valley while the other with fewer buildings was upstream in the Buckner 
Street area. 22 


A. The Siege Engulfs the Common 


The waterfront being open to the river, somewhat protected from 
the land side, and the location of all port facilities, naturally played 
a significant role in the Siege. Early in August the British moved 
part of its force and supplies in by water and took over the area 
occupying and using the available features such as wharves, homes, stores, 
and warehouses including public facilities. Other units followed, in¬ 
creasing the intensity of the activity and severely crowding the area 
especially the five acre common. 

Parts of the beach early became an encampment, a tented troop en¬ 
campment, 23 especially for the seamen brought ashore to help with the 
construction of the works around Yorktown and to help move supplies from 
ship to shore. Then came the laborious transfer of cannon from the 
British armed vessels as Cornwallis sought to add strength to his under 
gunned land positions. The harbor was now full of British shipping in¬ 
cluding armed vessels. In addition to three frigates ( Charon —44 guns, 
Guadaloupe —28 guns, Fowey —24 guns), the sloop Bonetta (14-guns) , and 
the Vulcan (a fireship), there were some 29 transports, perhaps 25 
vessels of the Department of Land Forces (2 brigs, 2 sloops, 12 or 


21. See Illustration No. 7. 

22. "Plan of the Siege of York Town in Virginia" in Lt. Col. 
Banastre Tarleton's A History of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781, in 
“the Squthern Provinces of North America (1787), p. 384; "Carte des 
Environs de York en Virginia avec les attaques a la position des Armies 
Francoise et Americaine devant cette place . . . 1781" and various other 
plans and maps (mostly in photostatic reproduction) in the library 

of Colonial NHP and Illustrations Nos. 8, 12, 13A, 13B in this study. 

23. See Illustrations Nos. 15 and 17 for location. The principal 
area seems to have been just beyond the southeast limits of the town 
and to a lesser extent in the Great Valley sector. 
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15 galleys, and several small boats or schooners) and perhaps two dozen 
or more private vessels.^4 

On September 8 the situation on the water before York and Gloucester 
was reported in some detail by Capt. Thomas Symonds who commanded the 
British naval force, from the "Charon [ini York River," in his letter 
to Admiral Graves. 

Most of the Cannon and Ammunition of the Charon 
are landed and great part of the Crew [ashore] in tents 
and employed in enlarging, the Sea Battery, and 
assisting the Army, the Guadaloupe is moor'd head 
and stern, opposite a Creek [Yorktown Creek] above 
York Town to enfilade a Gulley should the Enemy 
attempt to cross it. 

The Foweys Ammunition and Provisions are ashore, 

. and She is hauled close in, and her Men assisting 
at the Batteries. The Bonetta at Gloucester side. 

Captain Dundas ashore with his Officers and Men 
to man the Batteries assisted by thirty of the 
Foweys Men. 

Captain Palmer of the Vulcan, lays prepared to 
Act should the Enemys ships return, and come up, 
and has three Horse Vessels, fitted, to act on 
the same Service. 

No additional fortifications were built on the waterfront by the 
British beyond some repair and enlargement of the old battery on the 
slope of "Fort Hill." Artillery cover riverward came rather from 
positions thrown up on the projecting sections of the bluff above 
the beach as were detailed on a number of the siege plans. Two ad¬ 
ditional features were, however, added. These were stockades that 
carried each end of the British main line encircling the town from 
the bluff line to the water thus cutting off movement along the beach 
above and below the town. 2 ^ One crossed the waterfront much along the 


24. Homer L. Ferguson, Salvaging Revolutionary Relics from the 
York River , The Mariners Museum, Museum Publication No. 7 (Newport 
News, Va. c. 1939), p. 4. 

25. The Graves Papers and Other Documents Relating to the Naval 
Operations of the Yorktown Campaign, 1781 edited by French Encor 
Chadwick (Volume VII, Publications of the Naval Historical Society, 
New York, 1916), p. 104. 

26. See Illustration Nos. 12 and 13B. 
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line of Buckner Street (near the northwest limit of the town) while 
the other was a distance downstream from the southeast town limit. 

It was beyond the deep ravine southeast of the present Yorktown Mon¬ 
ument to the Alliance and Victory. A road had developed here and evi¬ 
dently saw some strategic use in the siege as a further route leading 
into the waterfront proper. Lt. Alexander Sutherland noted these as 
a "Line of stockade enclosing the Town." 27 These were constructed of 
heavy logs cut for the purpose. There is a pertinent notation on this 
in the Ensign Dennis Orderly Book dated September 3, 1781. 28 

The Corps who have had Axes delivered to them are 
to cut stockades of the following dimensions—Small 
trees not more than one foot Diameter, to be cut 
14 feet long, those which are thicker 21 feet— 

Each party will collect what they cut in the most 
Convenient place for the Waggons to carry away. 

The area adjacent to the waterfront stockades also came 
to be the location for the burial of the British dead. Initially 
a burial ground had been fixed just to the west of Yorktown, how¬ 
ever, on September 30 a new instruction was issued, again as reported 
by Ensign Dennis, "The Burial Ground for the Right Wing is within the 
Stockade close to the Water side, the same on the left Wing."29 


In the river in an arc from one stockade to the other the British 
proceeded to sink much of their shipping as a water barrier to any 
attempted landing from the water side by Washington's forces. This 
was in water sufficiently shallow for the body of vessels and especially 
masts and other superstructure to entangle incoming boats. Altogether 
at least 29 units were scuttled in this way—20 "Transports" and 9 
"Victullers". 30 As Bartholomew James noted "most of which [the 
British shipping] was sunk for the defense of the town against 


27. An engineer with the British Army Sutherland prepared a 
"Sketch of the Posts of York Town and Gloucester Point shewing the 
french and rebel attacks upon the former in October 1781", photostatic 
copy in Colonial NHP Library. 

28. Page 14. 

29. Ibid, pp. 47-48. 

The earlier designation, on September 27, had been "The hill by 
the Chimneys in front of No. 4 is the place fixed for a Burying 
Ground." (Ibid, pp. 39-40.) 

* 

30. The Graves Papers (Chadwick), p. 149. 
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attack from the sea." 31 Likely the report of October 4 simply neglected 
to mention the lesser vessels when it noted that: "Ten or twelve 
large merchant Ships have been sunk before York, and piles have been 
driven in front of these vessels, to prevent our [the allied] ships 
from approaching the Town sufficiently to debark Troops, which they 
are infinitely afraid of." 32 

Things became worse all over when the French and American batteries 
began to play all over Yorktown after October 9. Bartholomew James 
wrote: "On this night [October 11] 33 the enemy burnt several transports 
with red-hot shot and sunk two others from a battery to the left. 

The few people in the garrison who were idle spectators of the carnage 
and devastation of the siege were now living in holes under the cliffs, 
and disposed along the shore by the river side, where however they 
were not unacquainted with its fatal consequences, hundreds having 
been killed in that situation." 34 The two other ships that he men¬ 
tioned were the frigates Charon and Guadaloupe . "A Battery erected by 
the Toliraine regiment [above Yorktown and across Yorktown Creek] 
obliged the Guadaloupe to cut her cables and run along shore under 
the protection of the batteries of the town. The same day they fired 
red-hot shot upon the Charon, and she was soon consumed. 1,35 Both as a 


31. Journal of Real-Admiral Bartholomew James 1752-1828 edited 
by John Knox Laughton (Publications of the Naval Records Society, 

Volume VI, London, 1896), p. 123. 

When Washington was unsuccessfully negotiating to have De Grasse 
station ships in the York above the town he reassured him that "the 
Hulks sunk by the Enemy" could not block the river with a "Channel 
so wide deep and rapid as that near York." 

As a matter of fact, however, De Grasse's key fear seems to have 
been of enemy fireboats in close quarters and he was not greatly con¬ 
cerned about blocking the channel. ( Correspondence of General Washington 
and Comte de Grasse, 1781, August 17 - November 4: With Supplementary 
Documents (The Institute Francoise de Washington, Washington, 1931), 
p. 75. 


32. Washington Papers, Volume 185, Manuscripts Division, Library 
of Congress. 

As to the number of ships St. George Tucker commented on October 
10 that: "I am told the Enemy have sunk twenty or thirty of their 
Vessels today in shallow Water." ("St. George Tucker's Journal of the 
Siege of Yorktown, 1781" edited by E.M, Riley, William and Mary Quarterly , 
3rd ser., 5 (1948), p. 386.) 

33. Other sources would indicate that this was on the 10th rather 
than the 11th. 

34. Journal of Rear Admiral Bartholomew James , p. 123. 

35. Tho Graves Papers (Chadwick), p. 256. 

About the same time the Fowey was hauled into shoal water on the York¬ 
town side and bord. (Ferguson, Salvaging Revolutionary Relics , p. 5.) 
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matter of fact settled to the bottom on the Gloucester side of the York. 

Dr. James Thacher with the American Army wrote vividly of the 
burning ships in the York harbour: 

— Frcm the bank of the river, I had a fine view of the 
splendid conflagration. The ships were enwrapped 
in a torrent of fire, which spreading with vivid 
brightness among the combustible rigging, and 
running with amazing rapidity to the top of the 
several masts, while all around was thunder and 
lightning from our numerous cannon and mortars, and 
in the darkness of the night, presented one of the 
most sublime and magnificant spectacles which can 
be imagined. Some of our shells, over-reaching the 
town, are seen to fall into the river, and bursting, 
throw up columns of water like the spouting of mon¬ 
sters of the deep. 3 ** 

Fireships too that were sent down the York in an attempt to 
snarl French vessels, particularly those in the mouth of the York, 
made their awesome blazes though they were largely ineffective. 37 

On October 10 the Hessian Conrad Doehla recorded: "Most of the 
inhabitants who were still to be found here fled with their best 
possessions eastward to the bank of the York River, and dug in among 


36. James Thacher, Military Journal of the American Revolution 
(Hartford, Conn., 1862), p. 283. 

37. "The French ships that blocked the mouth of the 
York River were driven ashore from their stations, 
and narrowly escaped being destroyed by fireships, 
commanded by Capt. Palmer of the navy: this 
gallant officer would have probably burnt a man of 
war which was driven ashore, but he was prevented 
by the misbehaviour of a master of a privateer, 
who, as might be expected from people of his vile 
trade, prematurely set on fire one of the small 
vessels which he had volunteered the direction of 
and which were to accompany the King's ship, at 
such a distance as could neither endanger the enemy 
or himself. 

(John Graves Simcoe, Simcoe's Military Journal: A History of the Operation 
of a Partisan Corps, Called the Queen's Rangers . I . During the War ' 
of the American Revolution (New York 1844), pp. 250-51. ‘ ’ 
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matter of fact settled to the bottom on the Gloucester side of the York. 

Dr. James Thacher with the American Army wrote vividly of the 
burning ships in the York harbour: 

From the bank of the river, I had a fine view of the 
splendid conflagration. The ships were enwrapped 
in a torrent of fire, which spreading with vivid 
brightness among the combustible rigging, and 
running with amazing rapidity to the top of the 
several masts, while all around was thunder and 
lightning from our numerous cannon and mortars, and 
in the darkness of the night, presented one of the 
most sublime and magnificant spectacles which can 
be imagined. Some of our shells, over-reaching the 
town, are seen to fall into the river, and bursting, 
throw up columns of water like the spouting of mon¬ 
sters of the deep. 3 ® 

Fireships too that were sent down the York in an attempt to 
snarl French vessels, particularly those in the mouth of the York, 
made their awesome blazes though they were largely ineffective. 3 ^ 

On October 10 the Hessian Conrad Doehla recorded: "Most of the 
inhabitants who were still to be found here fled with their best 
possessions eastward to the bank of the York River, and dug in among 


36. James Thacher, Military Journal of the American Revolution 
(Hartford, Conn., 1862) , p. 283. 

37. "The French ships that blocked the mouth of the 
York River were driven ashore from their stations, 
and narrowly escaped being destroyed by fireships, 
commanded by Capt. Palmer of the navy: this 
gallant officer would have probably burnt a man of 
war which was driven ashore, but he was prevented 
by the misbehaviour of a master of a privateer, 
who, as migh.t be expected from people of his vile 
trade, prematurely set on fire one of the small 
vessels which he had volunteered the direction of 
and which were to accompany the King's ship, at 
such a distance as could neither endanger the enemy 
or himself. 

(John Graves Simcoe, Simcoe's Military Journal: A History of the Operation 
of a Partisan Corps, Called the Queen's Rangers I ^ ! During the War 
of the American Revolution (New York 1844), pp. 250-51. - 
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the sand cliffs; but there also they did not stay undamaged; for many 
were badly injured and mortally wounded by the fragments of the bombs." 
Naturally this waterfront area had become an allied gunners' target. 

It was this area that the Americans hastened to take into their cannon 
sights from captured Redoubt No. 10 and the battery built adjacent 
to it. This was even more effective, being closer, than the fire from 
the American battery which was the river anchor of the first allied 
siege line. r 

The British ship scuttling operation must have brought severe con¬ 
gestion and high activity to the beach area. The same would have been 
true when "Tarleton passed from York to Gloucester with 400 horse" 
on October 2. 39 Perhaps the period of most feverish activity came here 
in the late evening and night of October 16. This was when Cornwallis 
in a last gesture sought to quickly transport his effectives across 
to Gloucester Point for an attempted breakthrough there. As John 
Graves Simcoe described it: 40 

The most disagreeable that could befall an officer 
now drew nigh: The works at York Town were rendered 
untenable by the superior fire of the French ar¬ 
tillery, and Earl Cornwallis determined to attempt 
to escape with the best part of his troops by the 
way of Gloucester: a principal part of his force 
was sent over to that place, and Lt. Col. Simcoe 
was informed that his Lordship meant to attack 
Mons. de Choisy the next morning ... A violent 
storm arising prevented the succeeding division of 
the garrison of York from passing over; that 
which had arrived returned early in the morning and 
the firing soon after ceasing, it was understood 
that Earl Cornwallis had proposed a cessation of 
hostilities for the purpose of settling the terms 
on which the posts of York and Gloucester were 
to be surrendered. 

Simcoe was of the view that had the operation to Gloucester been carried 
out in surprise and in force it could have succeeded. In writing 


38. "The Doehla Journal", p. 250. 

39. Washington Papers, volume 185. 

40. Simcoe, Military Journal , pp. 252-53. 

Likely the order to British troops on October 16 was a part of 
this maneuver. "As it is possible some Regts may be ordered to change 
their Ground to-night, in consequence of this order take with them, their 
Knapsacks & Camp Kittles. The Offr£ will have their tents & Baggage on 
their present Ground till to-morrow." (Ensign Dennis Orderly Book, 
pp. 58-59). 
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of the attempted escape to Gloucester Tarleton pointed out that: "The 
Bank of the river and the shape of the cliff, at Yorktown, are concave: 
The points being possessed by the British, all operations on the shore 
were concealed from the enemy." But even this area was now ceasing 
to provide any significant sanctuary. 41 

There was some confusion on the beach, too, as the last days of 
the siege approached when Loyalists, merchants, and refugees crowded 
here in search of small boats to flee Yorktown if at all possible. 
Perhaps the stench of decaying horses was gone now. On October 3 
the British, "distressed for want of forage, drowned 200 horses" in 
the river. Not all of them went out on the tide or if they did some 
of them came back on the next high water for deposit along the water¬ 
front. 42 

As fighting rose to high pitch Cornwallis withdrew farther into 
town and eventually the area below the hill was the scene of urgent 
conferences. Here, too, military stores and supplies, such as were 
still on hand must have been moved. Col. Timothy Pickering wrote 
that on October 10 Cornwallis and his staff vacated his headquarters 
in the Secretary Nelson House. "The enemy retired for shelter under 
the bank of the river, but the shells annoyed them there." 43 On October 
11, St. George Tucker reported that "Lord Cornwallis had built a kind 
of Grotto at the foot of the Secretary's [Thomas Nelson's] garden where 
he lives underground." 44 


41. Tarleton, Campaigns of 1780-1781 (Dublin, 1787), p. 391. 

When the British in the last days of September withdrew from their 
outer works and settled behind their main line around Yorktown Tarleton 
noted that: "The space within the works was exceedingly narrow, not large 
enough for retrenchments, and, except under the cliffs, exposed to ensilade 
And again he commented: "The circle within the lines presented no place 
of security except under the cliff, and the fortifications were soon con¬ 
siderably damaged by the shot and shells of the enemy." (Ibid, pp. 385, 
390.) 


42. The Graves Papers (Chadwick), p. 256. 

When James Peale painted his "Meeting of the Generals of the American 
and French Armies at Yorktown After the Surrender, 1781" he added the 
realism of dead horses on the beach across .the mouth of Yorktown Creek. 


43. Octavius Pickering, The Life of Timothy Pickering (Boston, 1867), 
1, 304. 

44. "St. George Tucker's Journal of the Siege of Yorktown, 1781" 
edited by Edward M. Riley, William and Mary Quarterly , 3rd ser. , 5_ (1948), 
pp. 386-87. 

This has caused a good deal of speculation as to location. Accomo¬ 
dations of this sort could have been improvised along the steep slope 
of the ravine to the east of the Secretary's home or along the face 
of the bluffs where the Yorktown Monument now stands. The British did 
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As the Siege ended and it came time to take stock it was noted 
that: "The Number of Sick and Wounded Seamen in the Naval Tents, amounts 

to eighty five, which cannot be moved for some time, but their own 
Surgeons will be left to take care of them, during the Siege Ten 
Seamen were killed and Thirty two wounded." 4j Presumably, too, there 
were still those in the "Genl^ Hospit." and on board the "Prison & sick 
Ship." 48 Immediately after the surrender the French Navy assumed its 
authority over the captured enemy vessels according to Article 13 
of the terms of the capitulation. By one account they received intact 
only 4 cutters, 12 transports and the sloop-of-war Bonetta . They turned 
attention to patching up and refloating the more valuable of the sunken 
vessels, especially the Guadaloupe but there was no word on the success 
of their effort. 4 ^ 

It was the Bonetta that was temporarily put at the disposal of 
the British commander: 

The Bonette sloop of war to be equipped and navi¬ 
gated by its present captain and crew and left en¬ 
tirely at the disposal of Lord Cornwallis from the 
hour that the capitulation is signed, to receive 
an aid-de-camp to carry dispatches to Sir Henry 
Clinton; and such soldiers as he may think pro¬ 
per to send to New 'ibrk, to be permitted to sail 
without examination, when his dispatches are 
ready. 48 


prepare bomb proofs in this area, four of them. Two, one on each 
side, were in the deep ravine beyond the Monument, one was in the vale 
where Comte de Grasse Street now runs, and one seemingly where "Corn¬ 
wallis Cave" is today. This latter is the only bona fide cave known 
in Yorktown today or of specific reference in earlier times. 
(Sutherland, "Sketch of the Posts of York Town and Gloucester Point"; 
"View at Little York in Virginia", Virginia Cavalcade, 1 (Autumn 
1951), p. 44). 

45. The Graves Papers (Chadwick), p. 151. 

46. Ensign Dennis Orderly Book, pp. 20-21. See Appendix K for 
a discussion of "Cornwallis's Cave" on the Waterfront. 

47. Ferguson, Salvaging Revolutionary Records , p. 6. 

48. Henry P. Johnston, The Yorktown Campaign and the Surrender of 
Cornwallis 1781 (New York, 1881), pp. 189-90. 

Article 8 of the Capitulation continued: "His lordship engages on 
his part that the ship shall be delivered to the order of the Count 
de Grasse, if she escapes the dangers of the sea; that she - will not 
carry off any public stores. Any part of the crew that may be de¬ 
ficient on return, and the soldiers passengers, to be accounted for 
on her delivery." 
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Here again the waterfront came into play as the Donetta was fully 
loaded with its unchecked passengers and cargo for its journey to 
the British base to the north in New York. 


There were many remaining details after the surrender was affected. 
One of them was described crisply by Joseph Plumb Martin, an American 
private: 

/ 

Our Corps of Sappers and Miners were now put on 
board a small schooner; the captain of our Company 
and twenty others of our men were in the same vessel. 

There was more than twenty tons of beef on board, 
salted in the bulk in the hold. We were obliged 
to remain behind to deal out this beef in small 
quantities to the troops that remained here. I 
remained part of the time on board and part on 
shore for eighteen days after all American troops 
were gone to the northward, and none remaining but 
the French. It now began to grow cold, and there 
were two or three cold rainstorms. We suffered 
exceedingly while we were compelled to stay on 
shore, having no tents nor any kind of fuel, the 
houses in the town being all occupied by the 
French troops. 49 


At the end of the siege when stock was taken it was evident 
that physical damage to structures and features was heavy indeed. 
Baron von Closen one of the French officers who, late in the day on 
October 20, accompanied Rochambeau into York to see Lord Cornwallis 
whom they found "at his residence", has left this picture of what 
he saw: 50 


I will never forget how frightful and disturbing 
was the appearance of the city of York from the 
fortifications on the crest to the strand [shore] 
below. One could not take three steps without 
running into some great holes made by bombs, some 
splinters, some balls, some half covered trenches, 
with white or negro arms or legs, [and] some bits 


49. Private Yankee Doodle: Being a Narrative of Some of the 
Adventurers, Dangers and Sufferings of a Revolutionary Soldier edited 
by George F. Sheer (Boston, c. 1962), pp. 242-43. 

50. The Revolutionary Journal of Baron Ludwig Von Closen 1780- 
1783 translated and edited by Evelyn M. Acomb and published for the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture (Chapel Hill, N.C., 
1958), p. 155. 
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of uniforms. Most of the houses [were] riddled 
by cannon fire, and [there were] almost no window- 
panes in the houses. Most striking of all was 
the consternation among the few inhabitants, who 
feared that the little that remained to them would 
be pillaged by the American troops who (they 
falsely said) excelled in such ventures! 

Many of the Yorktown property owners who later filed claims for 
damages suffered during the siege were waterfront owners. Specifically 
William Cary had 50 pounds damage done to "3 Store Houses near the 
River side", David Jameson had a large warehouse on the beach damaged 
to the extent of 20 pounds, and Abraham Archer's "Houses under the 
Hill" suffered to the extent of 30 pounds. Then too, Thomas Gibbs, 

Mr. Sans (or Tans), Richard Brown, William Stevenson, Capt. Thomas 
Lilly and others filed claims with more general wording but very surely 
with "under the hill" implications. 51 There was, too, the case of John 
Likely. On October 23, 1781, it was said he had "7 or 10 faggots [of] 
Steel on board a sunken schooner on the Beach which he will if possible 
endeavour to save—the Schooner was ordered on the beach by the Qur 
[Quarter] Master General a day or two before the Capitulation, and”was 
soon afterwards rendered unserviceable by a Cannon Shot." 52 This is 
mentioned here since, in 1956, the ribs of an old boat, possibly from 
a schooner, and a pig (a faggot) or iron near it was reclaimed, when 
a trench was being opened several feet below the ground. 53 


51. See Appendix J, "Personal Siege Losses Particularly Affecting 
the Waterfront and Its Operation." 

52. From an unidentified negative photostat in the files of Colonial 
NHP (probably from the Virginia State Library). 

53. See the summary of archeological notes that follows later 

as Appendix Q'. For photograph of old boat ribs see Colonial NHP Photograph 
No. 12,823. 
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IV. DECLINE APACE 


Yorktown was not to survive the destruction and disruption of the 
siege except as a small village or hamlet, though this was not recognized 
at the time. The economic forces that had created it were now gone 
and the war had snuffed out any new forces that might have been generated 
from it and its aftermath. The battered town was destined within a 
decade or two to slip into a long sleep. Commercially speaking it was 
to be left only with the memory of bygone days. The waterfront was 
not to bustle with trade again and its changes were to be slow, local 
in nature, and, unt-il more recent years, largely impermanent in con¬ 
struction. 

After the fighting had passed, the French "occupation" came, 
the garrisoning of troops here for the winter of 1781 - 1782. This, 
too, brought some further damage -1 and perhaps a little more melancholy. 
And the picture had not changed appreciably in 1783. 

Dr. Johann David Schoepf visited here in 1783. 2 He noted that 
"york in Virginia, called Little York, lay out of our road, but the 
excursion was warranted by curiosity, to see this remarkable theatre 
of a decisive military event, as well as by the wish to examine the 
great shell-banks there , which are an object of curiosity to every 
stranger.From Yorktown he found "a pleasant prospect over the river 


1. Dudley Digges, "Report on His Proceedings in Settling Up 
Damages Sustained by Citizens", dated April 29, 1782, photostatic copy 
in library of Colonial NHP. 

2. Schoepf's account, originally published in Erlangen, Germany, 

in 1788, was translated and edited by Alfred J. Morrison and published as 
Travels in the Confederation [1783-1784] (Philadelphia, 1911), see 
pp. 81-82. The account is also in A.J. Morrison's Travels in Virginia 
in Revolutionary Times (1922). 

3. Schoepf was much interested in shell fossils, specimens, etc. 
and made some early scientific observations on them. Commenting on his 
drive from Williamsburg to Yorktown he noted that enroute "we passed 

a mill, of which the race had laid bare a great shell bank. Here lay 
in confusion millions of muscle and cockle-shells, intermixed with some¬ 
what of sand and clay." He continued further in comment on the York 
River banks: 

Similar phenomena are to be remarked also on the 
high banks and in the sundry deep ravines of the 
York river, the Indian name for which is the 
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to Gloucester and of a considerable part of Chesapeake Bay." In the 
town of York itself, however, he saw much damage, not much spirit, 
and the decaying hulks of scuttled British boats still much in evi¬ 
dence in the harbor before the town. 

The inhabitant had not yet recovered from the dis¬ 
quiets of the war, and many had not yet returned to 
their homes. Traces of the devastation were still 
everywhere visible, and several families were living 
at the time in the ruins of buildings that had been 
shot to pieces. The ships sunk in the river for 
the protection of the garrison were still in their 
places, and it is thought not worth while to be at 
the trouble of raising them, for there is every rea¬ 
son to believe that after two years they will be 
found eaten by the worms, (which do much damage in 
the waters), as to be no longer usable. 

Despite this depth of gloom there was a determined effort to 
spark a revival at Yorktown beginning in the mid-1780s. It was at 
this time that incorporation for the town was sought and obtained. 
It was then, too, that the waterfront, the Common (except for 
the streets and ways), was broken up into small parcels and sold to 
private owners and operators as has been described earlier. Per¬ 
haps there were a number of new developments as that described by 
Richard C. Walters who advertised from "York Town" under date of 
February 1, 1789: 5 


Pamunka. Here the walls perpendicularly cut, 
from the shells mixed with sand and clay, in which 
however there are distinct horizonal layers, at 
times a redder color, at times yellower, and showing 
most plainly at the foot of the banks. Of these 
layers some are rather hard, and may be broken off 
as stones; and it is not the lower-most, weighted 
down by the rest, that are the hardest, but rather 
those in the middle, lying above material looser and 
softer, and thus the great compactness must be 
due to the presence of other constituents." (Ibid, 
pp. 82, 85.) 

4. Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation , p. 85. 

5. The Virginia Independent Chronicle , Richmond, Va. (Aug. 

Davis, publisher), February 11, 1789. 
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The subscriber has just opened a new Tavern on the 
waterside formerly occupied by Capt. Robert Robertson, 
as he has been at considerable expense in building 
a grainary, stable, sinking a well in his yard, 

, and every other convenience for the entertainment 

of man and horse, he flatters himself the public 
will encourage him according to his merit, and par¬ 
ticularly when his employments are of so much utility 
to a growing country. 

The Virginia Assembly acted in October, 1786 "to restrict foreign 
vessels to certain ports within this conmonwealth." The purpose was 
"for the better securing the revenue, arising from duties on imports 
and exports, whereby the burthen of taxes upon the people may not 
be increased, and for regulating the trade of the commonwealth, where¬ 
by foreigners may be placed on a more equal footing, and the increase 
of seamen in this state be promoted by a due attention to internal 
navigation for the extension of the commerce thereof." The act named 
six places "as ports of entrance and clearance for all ships and other 
vessels coming from or going to any port or place without this common¬ 
wealth." One such was "for the district of York river, the port of 
York." 7 But such a designation would not insure success for a town, 
and it did not for Yorktown. 

Customs collection in Yorktown was revived but trade did not become 
brisk. Collector Abraham Archer from the "Collector's Office, District 
of York Town" at the "Port of York Town" gave a small glimpse of activity 
in his report of May 8, 1794. He noted that on March 10 the ship Brandon 
(commanded by Patrick Woodcone) "was cleared at this office for St. 

Thomas with her cargo." It consisted of 30,000 feet of scantling, 

30,000 staves,320,000 feet of plank, 84,000 shingles, 30,000 bushels of 
peas, and 100 pieces of timber. Also, he had cleared on April 28 
the schooner Swift Packet (Thomas Bragg) with her cargo of passengers 
and their baggage. Archer noted that "These vessels are the property 
of Alexander Macaulay, of this Town", 8 a prominent citizen and another 
waterfront property holder at the time. In the next year William Reynolds 
was collector at Yorktown as he was called on to investigate a reported 
privateer which was being fitted out in Mobjack Bay in his district. 


6. Since Walters had acquired Lot 111 in 1788 this may have been, 
and likely was, the locale of his operation. See Appendix P. 

7. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 12 , 320 ff. 

The other 5 were Norfolk (Elizabeth River District), Hampton (James 
River), Urbanna (Rappahannock), Yocomico (South Potomac), and Alexandria 
(Upper Potomac). 

* 

8. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 7 , 138-9. 

9. Ibid, £3, 311. 

He duly reported to the governor on November 12 that there was indeed 
a schooner, but in the Severn River, carrying "14 guns commanded and 
manned by French citizens." 
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It is not known just where the official customhouse was maintained at 
this time, likely not in the old Ambler storehouse on Lot 43 since 
this remained in Ambler family ownership until January, 1797 when 
Jaquelin Ambler and his wife sold it to Alexander Macaulay, merchant 
of Yorktown. It was still in Macaulay ownership twenty years later. 
There was, however, a customs office at some location or locations, 
which- remained open for the little business that there was until it 
closed its doors, on December 31, 1845. 10 


Trade continued to drop and there were fewer, and fewer, entrances 
and clearances. Tobacco production had fallen, and was to remain at 
a low ebb. It was not destined to revive. Neither did another im¬ 
portant staple crop replace it. As for tobacco, perhaps, some of the 
story is in the small quantities inspected at the Yorktown Station 
in the postwar years. 11 


1784 - 73 hogsheads 12 

1785 - 116 

1788 - 237 

1789 - 146 

1790 - 299 

1791 - 335 

1792 - 307 

1793 - 84 13 


1794 - 146 hogsheads 

1795 - 63 

1796 - 57 

1797 - 21 

1798 - 59 

1799 - 91 

1800 - 106 
1801 - 134 


10. Sarah C. Armistead, "D. A. R. Devotion and a Unique Chapter 
House", a typewritten report, 11 pages, dated July 17, 1951, pp. 7, 

10; Program for the "Dedication" of the Old "Customhouse [Ambler 
Storehouse and Office], Yorktown, Virginia, August 26, 1972" as 

a "United States Historic Customhouse" by the United States Customs 
Service, Department of the Treasury. 

11. "Tabular Lists of Inspectors, Proprietors, etc., York 
County." 

12. In addition for this year, and most years that follow, there 
was also some "transfer tobacco", or "Sundry transfer receipts." In 
1799 this amounted to 11 hogsheads and in 1791 to 5. 

13. This included 20 brought over from the previous year. 
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It was not a prosperous scene that Isaac Weld found when he visited 
Yorktown in the mid-1790s. Evidently the waterfront itself had suf¬ 
fered serious retrogression: 14 

The town of York consists of about seventy houses, 
an episcopalian church, and a gaol. It is not 
more than one third of the size it was before the 
war, and it does not appear likely soon to recover 
its former flourishing state. Great quantities 
of tobacco were formerly inspected here; very 
little, however, is now raised in the neighborhood 
the people having got into a habit of cultivating 
wheat in preference. The little that is sent for 
inspection, is reckoned to be of the very best 
quality, and is all engaged for the London 
market . . . The banks of the river, where the 
town stands, are high and inaccessible excepting 
a few places; the principal part of the town is 
built on the top of them; a few fishing huts 
and storehouses merely stand at the bottom . 

[italics supplied]. 

The Weld description was reinforced by another made about the same 
time. This was by Benjamin Latrobe, the noted architect who did some 
sketching during his Yorktown visit which he made in the company of 
Bushrod Washington. 1 ^ 

Yorktown is going fast to decay. It has an ex¬ 
cellent harbor, safe from every wind but the east. 

But of what use is a harbor without a trade? The 
town is now famous only for the best fish and oysters, 
and the best tavern [the Swan?] in Virginia, and for 
the hospitality and friendliness of its inhabitants. 


14. Isaac Weld, Jr., Travels Through the States of North America 
and the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, During the Years 1795, 1796 , 
and 1797 (London, 1807 - 4th edition), JL, 163. 

He had a word on Gloucester as well: "Gloucester contains only 
ten or twelve houses; it is situated on a neck of land nearly opposite 
to the town of York, which is at the other side of the river. There 
are remains here of one or two redoubts throuwn up during the war. The 
river between the two places is about one mile and half wide, and affords 
four fathom and a half of water." (Ibid, p. 163). 

15. W.E. Hemphill and Elizabeth Dabney, "View at Little York 
in Virginia" (from Benjamin Latrobe), Virginia Cavalcade 1 (Autumn, 

1951), p. 47. 

Hemphill and Dabney took this a step further by noting in 1951 
that: "In the century and a half since Latrobe wrote these words Yorktown 

has neither regained its trade or lost its charm." 
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V. CIVIL WAR TIMES - ESPECIALLY 1862 


In the spring of 1861 things began to change in the vicinity 
of Yorktown as the Civil War began to occupy the land. Fortunately 
there are glimpses of this in a feature story, "Peninsula Sketches", 
that appeared in the Southern Literary Messenger in July, 1863 written 
by a participant in the operations. 1 Earlier the fortifications on 
Gloucester Point had taken form 2 and there was a shift of troops 
across the river to Yorktown. In detailing this, interesting and re¬ 
vealing observations were made about the Yorktown waterfront in this 
period: 


In the meanwhile, our neighboring vicinity 
of Yorktown began to change its appearance. When 


1. Volume 37, pp. 398-414. 

2. The fortifications at Gloucester Point, though 

not completed till mid-summer, were rapidly progressing. 
I may as well in advance, give here a sketch of the 
whole works, which were intended as a garrison defense 
of the extreme left of the line of operations on the 
Peninsula. There was one fort and an irregular 
line of stockaded breastworks. The fort was the 
sand-work on the low flat constituting the Point . . . 

It mounted some thirteen heavy guns, pointing through 
turfed embrasures, the principle portion of them 
opening towards the bay, the others being intended 
to command the narrow channel between the Point 
and Yorktown. There were bomb-proof magazines and 
shelters for the garrison, and in the middle of 
the enclosure, a short distance apart stood two 
masts from one of which floated the confederate 
flag, and from the other the flag-of Virginia. The 
breastworks were intended for the defense of the 
hill, and extended diagonally across, but in a zig¬ 
zag course, from the bluff above the point, to the 
high bank beyond Billups' house. These were massive 
works, with wide and deep ditches in front, and were to 
be manned chiefly by infantry. Their object was to 
afford defense from a land attack. . ." (Ibid, pp. 
398-99; see also Atlas to Accompany the Official'Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies , compiled by Capt. 
Calvin D. Cowles (Washington, 1891-1895) , 1^, plate 
15, part 1.) 


See Illustration No. 21B. 
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we first saw it, it seemed to be dozing away in 
a sort of Revolutionary sleep, which it had not, 
recovered for nearly a hundred years. In its old 
mess-grown dilapidation, it had appeared to be 
dreaming over bomb shells and mortars long since 
incrusted with the rust and mould of antiquity. 

The old wharf, which perhaps had received Cornwallis' 
fleet was now the landing place of hundreds of Southern 
troops. 3 The steamer Logan, and a small fleet of 
sloops and schooners were employed in bringing them 
down from West Point. For miles before they reached 
the wharf, we could see them on the crowded decks, 
their muskets gleaming in the morning light . . . 

So soon as the vessel had rounded to at that time- 
honored wharf, the beach was covered with knapsacks 
and stacked arms, and the men at once commenced to 
initiate themselves into the mysteries of raw oysters. 4 


Other units followed and the author of "Peninsular Sketches" with his 
unit, on May 26, 1861 crossed over to Yorktown. 5 

There were two wharves at Yorktown 6 and between 
the two stood a couple of buildings near the margin 
of the beach, so that at very high tide the water 
washed nearly around them. Their former use was 
doubtless for a store and warehouse. They were now 
tenantless and unoccupied, save by rats and rubbish; 
but one of these buildings—the white-washed one, 
with as many little rooms in it as were ever crowded 
in any house of the same size-afterwards became cele¬ 
brated as the Howitzer Hospital, and the other obtained 
an equal celebrity as Wynne's Store, being the Sultery 
of the Battalion. Within a few yards of the buildings. 


3. This supposition seemingly was in error as the landing and 
wharf site had been shifted well upstream. 

4. "Peninsula Sketches", ( Southern Literary Messeng er), pp. 

399-400. 

This was the 2nd Lawson Regiment mostly French speaking "Their 
camp was established in the field at the lower end of Yorktown, within 
the remains of the old works, which the French had stormed nearly a cen¬ 
tury before." (p. 400.) 

5. Ibid, pp. 400-01. 

6. In the area between Ballard and Buckner Streets extended. 

See Illustration No. 21 B. 

7. See Illustration No. 20 A. 
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under the brow of a lordly hill, lay a sweet little 
grassy slope, ornamented on each side of the road 
by a cluster of rose-bushes. Such a spot was equally 
inviting to the romantic taste and to the military 
eye of our leader; and here we pitched out tents. 

Above rose a lofty and almost inaccessible bluff; 
from its base stretched out an extensive plain of 
beach, interspersed with marsh weeds and thickets 
of sweet myrtle; and before us lay the ever glorious 
expanse of the noble York, smooth as a sea of 
glass in calm, or rippling in playful sport under 
the soft falliance of summer breezes, or rolling 
its angry surges along the shore when vexed by 
stormy winds. Fanned by the sea zephyrs, which 
mitigated the heat now beginning to set in for 
the season, a more delightful spot could not have 
been found. 

More and more life, albeit military life, crowded into Yorktown 
especially as it appeared as if the Union Army would soon begin to 
move up from Hampton. "For some days we had a succession of rumors 
of Yankee advances. Col. Hill commenced fortifying the lower line 
of Yorktown by retouching the old British works. Now such things 
would be considered as no defences at all; but then with our limited 
force, they were the best we could do." 8 9 

Yorktown after its century's doze as a quiet old 
Virginia county-seat, had waked up in all the 
hustle of a fortified camp. The rambling, roomy 
and worm-eaten old building, once occupied by that 
eccentric shadow of the past, and appropriate rep¬ 
resentative genius of the place - Capt. Robert 
Anderson, who used to petition the Legislature every 
winter to mount a cannon at that place for him 
to fire a patriotic salute on the nineteenth of 
each succeeding October - the old house [Dudley 
Digges House] with its quaint wainscoting and the 
time-stained pictures, was now the Headquarters 
of Col. J. Bankhead Magruder. The Swan Tavern, 
grayer and mouldier with moss and decay than even 
the Anders oil mansion, was converted into the 
Quartermaster's Department. The Court-House 
opposite, was no longer filled with the voice of 
forensic eloquence and the wisdom of judicial 
lore, but with bags of com and bundles of fodder; 
and the lonely dungeons of the jail were occupied to 
their utmost capacity by boxes of ammunition.^ 


8. Ibid, p. 402. 

9. Ibid. 
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Now the tempo began to intensify with more Confederate troops 
and consequently activity coming into Yorktown and the area generally. 

The first real action on the Peninsula came when Union forces out 
of Fort Monroe and Hampton were checked and thrown back by ele¬ 
ments of Magruder's force. This, some ten miles below Yorktown, 
occured at Big Bethel on June 10, 1861, it being the first land en¬ 
gagement of substance in the war. Magruder, not now expecting to hold 
a line here sought rather to further develop his Yorktown line. This 
Magruder line was based on the Warwick River, which together with its 
small tributaries cut almost across the peninsula between the York and 
the James rivers. It was anchored on Yorktown. Curtains and two re¬ 
doubts bridged the gap from the town to the headwaters of Warwick 
River. Along this waterway a series of five dams were developed 
with the low areas between them being flooded. The works about Yorktown 
were considered to be rather formidable. 

Actually these works and the water-dams line would convince 
McClellan in April, 1862, as he moved up the Peninsula in his campaign 
of that year, that he would have to take Yorktown by siege. Thus this line 
would delay him for more than a month while he dug in below Yorktown and 
built his siege lines. Actually Joseph E. Johnston, who had replaced Magruder 
on April 14 as commander of the Confederate forces here, decided 
that he would not seriously attempt to hold the Yorktown line,it 
being purely defensive in character. He would, however, delay the 
Union commander as long as possible. Consequently he postponed with¬ 
drawal until McClellan was set to launch his assault. With this set 
for May 6, having good intelligence, Johnston ordered the Confederate 
withdrawal to get underway on the night of May 3 after spiking his 
big guns, not being able to move them with him. Consequently Yorktown 
was spared another heavy bombardment such as it had had 81 years be¬ 
fore. Housing and facilities were left largely as they were and 
McClellan quickly made use of the town as a point from which to ship 
men and supplies waterborne up to West Point. This would put them 
closer to Richmond, his principal objective. 11 

Among the Union soldiers who entered Yorktown behind the with¬ 
drawing Confederates was Warren Lee Goss who made this observation 
in regard to what he saw on May 4: 

As soon as I was relieved from guard duty I went 
over on "French leave" to view our enemy's fortifications. 

They were prodigiously strong. A few tumble-down 
tents and houses and seventy pieces of heavy ordnance 
had been abandoned as the price of the enemy's safe 
retreat. 12 


10. Charles E. Hatch, Jr., "Two Sieges of Yorktown", a N.P.S. 
typed paper dated May 8, 1953 in the library of Colonial" NHP, pp. 11 ff. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Battles and Leaders of the Civil War edited by R.V. Johnson and 
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He made no mention here of encountering any of the deadly buried, 
or hidden, "torpedos", or "booby traps" as were graphically reported 
by Col. Jesse Gove to have been left by some Confederate units. 

The Confederate defenses at Yorktown in 1862 ringed the town 
essentially as had the British earthworks in 1781. They faced both 
landward to the south, east and west., much along the alignment of 
(though of much heavier construction than) the encircling entrench¬ 
ments of the Revolution. There was also an important face toward 
the York River. Batteries dominated the river edqes of the four, 
prominent bluffs overlooking the town waterfront. 14 Under the hill 
"Cornwallis Caves had been converted into a magazine with protective 
works in front of it and a 'water battery' equipped for the use of 
'hot shot’." 15 "A covered way or gallery", following up the ravine 
where Comte de Grasse street was later cut, connected it to two 
batteries on the bluffs above. 16 To the southeast on the flat almost 
under the perpendicular face of the Point of Rocks (actually outside 
of the town proper) was another position, a strong one with a 64- 
pounder, three 8 inch columbiads, and a 42-pounder carronade. This 
is all as detailed on the "Reconnaissance of the Secession Works at 
Yorktown . . .", a plan made by Union Topographical Engineer Abbot 
on May 4, 1862. 17 

This same plan indicates the roads, or streets, of Yorktown at 
the time though it gives them no names. Water Street is shown boldly, 
however, extending from the position below the Point of Rocks, past 
the "Steam Mill", all along the waterfront to Buckner Street. The 
only through streets from Water to Main Street were still as in colonial 
times. These were on the course of Buckner and Read, and up the Great 
Valley. Besides these, on the southeast edge of town a road ("Tobacco 
Road" it had been called) wound its way up a ravine here. 


C.C. Buel (New York, 1956 (special edition)), 2 , 194. 

13. See Appendix L, "The Union Army Moves in and On." 

14. (1) The Mon lament area, (2) the section between the ravine 
down which Comte de Grasse Street now follows and the Great Valley, 
(3) between the Great Valley and the ravine down which Read Street 
runs, and (4) the wider area between Read and Buckner Streets. 

15. See Illustration No. 22 B. 

16. See Illustration No. 21 B. 

This is in part drawn from the oral recollections of the de¬ 
ceased J.S. DeNeufville a Longtime resident of Yorktown. 

17. Atlas to Accompany the Official Records, 1 , plate 15, part 
1 and plate 19, part 2. 
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Another street may have been opened at this time; it certainly 
was as far as the large battery complex (9 columbiads) on the bluff 
between Read and Buckner Streets. This road (approximately on the 
course of Ballard) gave access to one of two wharves shown. The 
other was at the foot of Buckner Street extended. Evidently the 
principal loading point from shore to ship, and ship to shore, had 
shifted again now bringing it back to its first location of more than 
a hundred years before. The Union commander, however, would add 
at least one other. This would give quick access to the somewhat 
wide, level area that formed the mouth of the Great Valley which, 
under Union direction, became a marshalling point for materiel 
particularly artillery and ordinance, for transfer in the Army's move 
up the York River. This was well documented in several of the Mathew 
Brady photographs, three of which can be fitted together to form a 
wide panoramic view. 18 It, as well as the entire waterfront, became 
a very busy area for the next month or two.Then relative quiet 
would return though a small Union garrison would remain at Yorktown 
for some time as Union occupancy would continue for the remainder 
of the war. Physical changes on the waterfront and elsewhere due 
to the war would have little effect except to continue the 
"moulding away." 


18. See Illustrations Nos. 20 A, 20 B, 21 A. 

19. See Appendix L for some of the detail. 
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VI. THE NINETEENTH AND INTO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The early decades of the nineteenth century saw no improvement 
in Yorktown's economy and growth situation. The War of 1812 made 
little mark here though there were a good many alarums much like 
that described by Thomas Archer writing from Yorktown to the Lieutenant 
Governor of the State on February 12, 1813: 

Our situation here is really disturbing - 
troops constantly passing through on their march 
to Norfolk and Hampton, and not one company to 
remain with us; you, Mr D'r Sir, are well appraised 
of our exposed and defenceless situation. 

The few male Inhabitants are nearly worn out 
with fatigue from the circumstances of having 
been on guard every night for the last ten. 1 2 
Would it not be wise - would it not be humane 
in the Executive to order immmediately to this 
place some Artillery and one or two companies 
of the Militia to protect the Inhabitants. In 
the absence of Major Corbin (who commands at 
Hampton), his duties as Commandant of the Lower 
Battalion devolves on me and I am daily importuned 
by the people in this neighborhood to order out a 
force for their defence. I volunteer most cheerfully 
my services to command a detachment that might 
be drawn from the 68th Regiment, we are well armed 
and could procure ammunition sufficient. 

Though the war passed the town by, Yorktown had a major disaster in 
1814, a fire that wiped out a sizeable segment in the heart of the town 
plus much of the waterfront especially in the area of the then heavy 
concentration in the Read Street and Great Valley area. It began 
accidently and was in no way associated with the war or with the British, 
though the two have "been joined in some accounts. The devastation was 


1. Calendar of Virginia State Papers , 10, 191-92. 

2. The danger at hand did not appear to be one of the first 
order as Archer continued: "There is a report (brought by some de¬ 
serters from the British fleet) that they intend to send a vessel 

to this place for the purpose of getting water, and such a report is 
well calculated to keep alive the fears of the people." (Ibid.) 
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especially heavy below the hill and brought considerable distress and 
some suffering. It served too to drag Yorktown into a further state 
of decline. By report the town's population had dropped to a small 
282 by 1834. 3 4 

‘ When Auguste Plee sketched Yorktown from the river in 1821, 
much as Gauntlett had done some 70 years before, it was a small, 
sleepy little village that he detailed. Even so he noted more con¬ 
struction on the waterfront than other sources would suggest for the 
time. There were a dozen structures with some substance, several of 
two story height. The two larger clusters were again in the Great 
Valley and in the Buckner-Ballard street areas with one of lesser note 
seemingly at the bottom of what appears to have been the mouth of 
Read Street. 5 

Evidently there had been some change in the downriver section 
of the waterfront in the next decade since when Chapman painted in 
1833 he showed so little here. 6 7 From the bluff edge of what now is 
the Yorktown Monument grounds Chapman brought the waterfront into 
view up to Cornwallis Cave and the Archer House, both of which are 
shown. He depicted only one other developed unit, this from all in¬ 
dications a dwelling unit with an outbuilding or two. The main resi¬ 
dence had an outside chimney on each end and most was enclosed 
within a picket fence. Seemingly too there was a little more beach 
area in this sector then than now. 

Benson J. Lossing probably overstated the case as to size, though 
he thoroughly toured the hamlet when he was here in 1848: 

Being the shire town of the county, it contains 
the public buildings. These with about forty 
dwellings, sane of them decaying, compose the village, 
which formerly was one of the most flourishing towns 
on the peninsula ... A fire occurred in 1814 des¬ 
troyed much property there, and from that below 
the village never seems to have recovered. 


3. See Appendix M ("Fire Sweeps the Town and Devastates the Water¬ 
front - 1814.") 

4. Cases Decided by the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, 147 , 747. 

5. See Illustration Ho. 18. 

6. See Illustration No. 19. 

7. Field-Book of thd Revolution, 2 , 301. 

He has a similar note on Gloucester Point: "The latter village was 
once a thriving place. It had considerable commerce, but, like Yorktown, 
the depreciation of the surrounding country for agricultural purposes 
paralized its enterprise and made busy the fingers of decay." (Ibid.) 
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Occasionally there was an effort at promotion as when there was 
an attempt to make Yorktown a summer resort in 1837 though results 
were few. In any case, on January 30 of that year Richard Randolph 
of York County saw what he took to be an opportunity. He petitioned 
the General Assembly for the authority to form a joint stock company 
to finance the project. The plan called for the development of 
"an extensive Hotel and batliery establishment, for the accomodation 
of the Publick, during the summer." He estimated that he would need 
a capital stock of some $12,000. 8 

Several decades later two other men came into Yorktown and met 
with some success due largely to conditions created by the coming of 
the Civil War and then the war itself. They centered their merchantile 
and allied activities on the waterfront where they had stores and of¬ 
fered various services. This was on property here leased from the 
town trustees. One was Noah K. Eagle whose operation was largely in 
the area of beach in front of Buckner Street. The other, who came 
a little later, was Charles Gallagher who developed a larger operation 
in front of and downriver from Ballard Street as well as on land that 
bordered the upper limits of the old town Common. It was stated that 
his store was a building "Through which $490,700 worth of Goods 
passed between December 8, 1863 and Apl. 28, 1865." Supplying Union 
forces and the new freed must have been a profitable business for 
him. ^ 


Because of the trustee leases to Gallagher and other ownerships 
in the area eventually there were legal involvements that led to 
a court suit in the early 1920s. A by-product of the suit was the 
"Map made by Ed Gallagher of Buildings on Beach in 1866", a map 
"made from recollections June 1922."1° This map, although a product 
of memory in later years (55 years after the fact), is one of the 
most helpful documents that exists relative to physical development 
on the waterfront just after the changes brought by the Civil War.^ 1 


8. Petitions file, Virginia State Library. 

9. York County Records, papers filed in the suit of J.A. Sheild 
versus the Town Trustees of the Town of York , et al ; memorandum 

of argument by council for the defendants in the Sheild vs the Trustees 
suit in the papers of Judge Sidney Smith of Yorktown (when used, these 
papers were in the hands of his son, R. Nelson Smith,now also deceased.) 

10. The map dated June 27 was filed as Exhibit No. 1 in the 
Sheild versus Trustees suit. 

11. Gallagher's Map of Buildings on Beach in 1866. 
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Evidently it was Gallagher who had opened a ditch for the purpose 
of draining Yorktown Creek or at least a part of it where a Confederate 
soldier in the late spring of 1861 "saw stretched out an extensive 
plain of beach, interspersed with marsh weeds and thickets of sweet 
myrtle." 12 This led to a little more usable area on the northwest end 
o,f the waterfront. It was the location of Gallagher's "Mill Warehouse 
& Stable" (possibly in the vicinity of Lots 7C and 8C as surveyed 
in 1889). 13 These were located on the water side (in front of "Beach" 
area) on Water Street. This street was now extended until it met 
Main Street (also extended) in front, and near the foot of. Windmill 
Point where it became the road to Williamsburg. In front of, 
and just downstream from, the development was the "Canal Boat Wharf." 14 
Across Water Street nestled under the "Brow of the Hill" was a "Wood 
Yard." At this time the "Site of Eagle's Wharf" was noted as immediately 
at the foot of Buckner Street extended to the shore line. Mid-way 
between Gallagher's Mill and Buckner Street (perhaps on Lot 7B) was 
"Millers House." Across Water Street and under the hill was another 
"Woodyard" and a row of six "Log Cabins", likely on lots 145 and 147. 

There was a good deal of activity in the area between Buckner 
and Ballard Streets. The "Wharf" and "Ferry Landing" were noted at 
the foot of Ballard Street. The "Ferry House" was located nearby 
up on the river side of Water Street. The "Canoe Harbor" was on the 
upstream side of the wharf being formed by the wharf on one side 
and a line of "Piles" on the other. Then came an open space noted 
as "Gallaghers Market Beach." The "Eagle Cottage" and "yard":were 
at the intersection of Buckner and Water streets on the east corner 
of the intersection. 3etween it and the sites of the Eagle and 
Anderson (just down stream from Eagle) wharves were two other proper¬ 
ties (that of one "Black" and one "Smith".) Presumably the Eagle and 
Anderson wharves were not usable since, though projecting into the 
water, they were noted only as sites. "Bulk heads" were shown, how¬ 
ever, on either side of the Anderson structure. Across Water Street 


12. Though the language is general, "Opened by Gallagher to 

drain Ravine", the location of the ravine coincides with that of Yorktown 
Creek; "Peninsular Sketches" ( Southern Literary Messenger, 37 , 400-01.) 

13. See map of "Yorktown Waterfront",, at end of Illustrations. 

The area northwest from the original town limits to the Windmill 

Point acre and from Main Street to the water was not subdivided into 
lots until this date. Of the 16 lots (IB - 10B, 1C - 8C) in this 
area evidently six of them were waterfront parcels being 7B - 10B, 

7C - 8C. 

14. This designation could have come perhaps from the pontoon¬ 
like construction of the wharf. , 
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and under the hill was another "Wood Yard" and a single house (that 
of "Win. Morning"), the latter against Ballard Street. 15 

Gallaghers Store, a 120 by 54 foot building with an adjoining 
structure stood just down river from the line of Ballard Street for 
the most part on the beach side of Water Street. It was said to have 
been -a landmark until pulled down on April 23, 1901, and to have 
adjoined an area on the west where "Gallagher's Bath House" stood 
being in front of Lots 137 and 149. A "Made Yard" stretched to the 
river line where there was a considerable "Bulk Head" running 
down the shore from the wharf. Near the wharf and in the yard was 
the "Oil & Purser House" evidently an adjunct to the ferry operation. 
Downriver from the Gallagher Store was his "Wagon Yard" and across 
on the land side of Water Street his "Stable" and "Ice House" as 
well as "Dan Tuckers" house. The area between the "Wood Yard" ad¬ 
jacent to Gallagher's yard and Read Street was shown without structures 
and labeled "Sandy Beach". As previously noted "the old ferry landing" 
and "Site of Stone Wharf" were shown near the foot of Read Street.^ -6 

Downstream from Read Street nothing is shown on the shore side 
of Water Street except empty beach. Across under the "Brow of Hill" 
there was, at the corner, the "Shelburn" house, then that of "Rogers", 
the "Cave," and one other structure. A little further down was the 
"Old Gort Bakery." It seems rather significant that the Great Valley 
as well as the vale which Comte de Grasse Street came to follow 
were noted only as ravines. The one evidently had been abandoned 
as a street and the other was not yet open as Gallagher remembered 
it. 


Gallagher made no reference to the Yorktown store of the "Friends 
Association of Philadelphia and Its Vicinity for the Relief of Colored 
Freemen." Perhaps it was not located on the waterfront though in any 
case most of its stock likely came south water-borne and would have 
been landed here. It was a matter of some volume. The store at 

Yorktown and another at Hampton were opened for a limited time in 
1864 and 1865 when other avenues of trade broke down. Though profit 
was not the motive in the services that the Friends Association 
rendered and prices were fixed accordingly, the freedmen even so, spent 
more than $125,000. at the Yorktown store, and something less than 
$90,000 at Hampton. 


15. A dotted line marked the road route up Ballard Street hill 
possibly indicating that it had not yet been improved to a full street 
status though it was usable as a road. 

16. Gallagher's map of Buildings on Beach in 1866; memorandum of 
argument by Council for the defendants, papers in Sheild Versus Trustees 
Case; recollections of J.S. DeNeufville. 

17. Richard L. Morton, "'Contrabands' and Quakers in the Virginia 
Peninsula, 1862-1869", Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 61 
(1953), 419-29. 
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There was little change in the next decade and a half. An 1880 
plan of the Yorktown Battlefield detailed the waterfront and confirmed 
the general nature and location of development which was even less 
now than in 1866. The population had dropped to "250 all told, of 
which 87 [were] white and 163 colored." The plan noted two piers 
ohe at or near the end of Ballard Street and the other at the old 
Buckner Street Site. In rather close proximity here were five struc¬ 
tures. Only two others were shown along the beach, these in the 
mouth of the "Great Valley", one presumably the Archer House, the other 
structure built just before or at the start of the Civil War days. 19 

Into the 20th century Yorktown remained its quiet small self with 
little hustle and hardly any economy though it remained the county 
seat. It was, however, famous for its seafood, especially its oysters, 0 
and for its history. The latter brought it periodically into national 
note particularly during special anniversary years as at the time of 
the centennial in 1881 and the Sesquicentennial of 1931. The first 
such major event had been in 1824, the occasion being the return 
visit of the Marquis de Lafayette. He visited Yorktown on October 
19, on the anniversary date of the battle, a scheduled part of his 
"Grand Tour" of the Country. 21 

The Centennial celebration was a gala affair lasting four days 
and bringing many people and much activity into Yorktown. The river 
was crowded with vessels and again the waterfront was a hive of activity 
with a lot of going and coming from ship to shore and shore to ship. 2 


18. Stevens, Yorktown Centennial Handbook , pp. 97-99. 

19. "Yorktown, Virginia and the Ground Occupied in the Siege 
of 1781, a topographical Survey by direction of B'vt Major Genl. 

G.W. Getty, U.S. Army, Commanding Artillery School Fort Monroe, 1880", 
photostat in library of Colonial NHP; Recollections as given by J.S. 
DeNeufville of Yorktown (now deceased). 

20. Homer L. Ferguson writing in 1939 commented; "As in many other 
Tidewater Virginia communities, one of the principal industries of York¬ 
town is oystering, and epicures state that there are none finer than 

the succulent York River bivalve." ( Salvaging Revolutionary Relics , p. 2.) 

21. See Appendix N ("Lafayette in Yorktown in 1824"), including an 
account of his arrival and "the processional" along the waterfront and 
up Read Street to the Nelson House. 

22. Illustrations (drawings, sketches, etc.) that appeared in vari¬ 
ous papers and weeklies in the 1879-1881 period serve to emphasize the 
nature of the activity as in Harpers Meekly (New York), Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, The Daily Graphic: An Illustrated Evening News¬ 
paper (New York), and the French Publication L'Illustration (See photostat 
file in Colonial NHP Library.) 
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The same was true in the Sesquicentcnnial days 23 though neither left 
any particularly permanent mark on the waterfront. 

Then in 1933 came the destructive hurricane that was accompanied 
by massive tides, as well as high winds. Water rose to wash over, 
actually inundate, the entire beach area leaving considerable wreckage 
in its wake. 24 Much that is now visible here on the old town common 
has come since then and since the advent of the park in 1930. 

The storm of 1933 for example, swept away the town wharf which 
then accomodated the steamer service (discontinued a decade later) 
that linked Yorktown, Gloucester Point, and the Hampton Roads area 
with Washington and Baltimore. The National Park Service was instru¬ 
mental, working with various other Federal agencies in the mid-1930s, 
in having the present wharf and associated structures (passenger 
building and freight warehouse) constructed (in 1936) on the former 
wharf site and for several decades operated and maintained these along 
with the parking area in front of them on the riverside of Water 
Street and downstream as far as Ballard Street. Now all of this 
has reverted to the town (on August 1, 1957), all except the freight 
building which has been refurnished, under permit, as the Yorktown 
Post Office. 

The picnic area (and in reality a swimming beach) below the bluffs 
downriver from the town limits is also another feature that has been 
developed and continues to be operated by the park. It came into use 
after some major work involving filling and grading (and limited 
comfort facilities) making it a useable area which it had not been 
in earlier times. This was in the middle and late 1930s and has been 
followed by improvements in facilities and expansion, to its full 
natural limits. 


23. See "Views of the Yorktown Sesquicentennial Celebration, Yorktown, 
Virginia, October 16-17-18-19, 1931", a bound presentation volume of 
photographs by Dementi Studio; and "Photographic Record Yorktown Ses¬ 
quicentennial Celebration", an oversized album from the papers of former 
First District Congressman S. Otis Bland in the library of Colonial 

NHP; also S. Otis Bland, The Yorktown Sesquicentennial: Proceedings 
of the United States Sesquicentennial Commission in Connection with the 
Celebration of the Siege of Yorktown, 1781 • (Washington, 1932), especially 
plates opposite p. 62 - "Aerial View of Landing Facilities at Yorktown" 
and "General Airplane View of Yorktown, the Celebration Area and 
Ships in York River." 

24. Colonial NHP Photographs Nos. 2308-2318. 

25. These and other park developments are covered in some detail in 
the partially complete draft report (a project now inactive) tentatively 
entitled "Colonial National Historical Park: The First Quarter Century 
and Then Mission 66: 1930-1960", especially Chapter IV, "The Days 

of the CCC (1933-1941)." 
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And so change continues and coupled with destructive forces (as 
fire, wind, water, and shore erosion) has obliterated most of the 
physical development that dominated the scene in the waterfront in 
its colonial and revolutionary days. Altogether there are only two 
above ground structures today that have their roots in these earlier 
days - "Cornwallis' Cave" and the Archer House. And the Archer House, 
as has been noted, is a restored reconstruction over an original base¬ 
ment and cellar walls. Perhaps below ground, or under water as in 
the case of the old wharf, there is more to be found. Certainly such 
is needed if the area can even begin to tell its fascinating story 
with any important degree of realism. 


26. See Appendix Q, "And So Little Has Survived (some Archeological 
Notes)." 
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APPENDICIES 


APPENDIX A 


YORKTOWN'S INCORPORATION. 1787-1793 


In October 1786 the General Assembly acted to authorize the in¬ 
corporation of Yorktown 1 stating that: "The said freeholders, house 
keepers, and inhabitants, and those persons, who shall hereafter be¬ 
come freeholders, house keepers, or inhabitants, as aforesaid, shall 
be a body politic and corporate, by the name of the mayor, alderman, 
and comonalty, of the town of York, and by that name have perpetual 
succession and a common seal." It was to be instituted in an election 
"by ballot" held at "the court-house" of York County in March, 1787, 
the voters to be composed of freeholders, housekeepers, and inhabitants 
of the corporation. 2 The purpose of the election was to select "twelve 
fit and able men" from the town's freeholders and inhabitants to serve 
as a town council. The group would then meet to organize. Fran 
their own number they would choose a mayor, a recorder, and four aider- 
men, the remaining six "of whom shall be common council." 

There was to be an annual general election for councilmen (whose 
tour was one year, though reelection was possible), however, any vacancies 
developing within the year could be filled by the officers and council 
according to prescribed procedure. The town government had control 
over public properties in the town and in its name the right "to sue 
and implead, be sued and impleaded, answer and be answered in all 
courts and places." There was "power to rent, erect or repair work- 


1. "An act for incorporating the town of York", Hening, Statutes 

a t Large of Virginia, 12 , 376-80. - 

2. Freeholders of lots in Yorktown, whether the lots were im¬ 
proved or not, or, whether the owners were in residence or not, were 
eligible to vote. Housekeepers and inhabitants were eligible if they 
had "resided therein at any time for the space of three months without 
the intermission of one twelve month" and if they possessed "in their 
own right within the same, moveable or immovable property to the value 
of fifty pounds." 

3. A mayor was limited to one year in office in any three year 
period. Moreover, "No ordinary keeper in the town of York, shall be 
capable of serving as mayor, recorder, alderman, or [on the] common 
council thereof." 
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houses, houses of correction, a court-house prison, market-house and 
hospitals, for the reception of persons infected with contagious 
disorders, and other public buildings for the benefit of the town." 

This included the obligation to "keep in order the streets and lands 
of the said town." There was authority "to make and establish bye¬ 
laws, rules, and ordinances not contrary to the constitution or laws 
of the commonwealth" as well as "to impose taxes", as necessary. 

This latter extended to laying "a reasonable duty on vessels coming 
to and using" the town wharves. The purpose was to defray "the expence 
of erecting and keeping in repair the wharfs so erected." They could 
"demand reasonable fees for every ordinary license" and there was 
responsibility for "fines upon the owner or holder of every billiard 
table, tippling-house, booth or tent within the jurisdiction of the 
corporation", all when the mayor, recorder, aldermen, and common-council, 
shall act "assembled in common-hall." 

"The mayor, recorder, and alderman, or any four or more of them, 
shall have power to hold a court of hustings once a month. Its juris¬ 
diction was over cases arising in the town and its powers much as were 
those of county courts. There were exceptions. It could consider 
no penal case unless it was a breach of the law of the corporation and 
if the penalty did not exceed 40 shillings, or 200 pounds of tobacco. 
Neither could it hear any action "where the cause of it exceeds the 
value of fifty pounds", or 5,000 "pounds weight of crop tobacco." 

There was power for examining and trying criminals "for all offences 
committed within the limits of the corporation ... in the same manner 
as the county courts." Also: 

the said court shall have the sole power of licensing 
tavern keepers and settling their rates, establishing 
an assize of bread, wine, wood, coal and other 
things, and also of appointing a serjeant, who 
shall have the power of a sheriff, constables, and 
other necessary officers of the court, and surveyors 
of the streets, and any other offices not especially 
directed in this act to be appointed by any other 
power. 

Fees for the court and officers were to be much as were those for the 
clerk and sheriff of a county. 

It was also noted that: "The court of hustings of the said town 
of York, shall be and the same is hereby consituted a court of record 
[within its jurisdiction], and as such to receive probate of wills 
and deeds, and grant administration and marriage licenses, in as 
full and ample manner as the county courts by law can or may do." 

The organizational provisions of the Act were duly carried out 
as are detailed in the records of the hustings court on file in 
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the York County Clerk's Office. 4 5 The record book opens with an account 
of the election of the "Common Council" on March 5, 1787 followed by 
a selection of officers when the council convened on March 6. The 
record covers the years 1787-1793 and shows that the court had a 
good docket for the first several years. In this period Yorktown had 
six mayors (Thomas Nelson, Jr. in 1787, Matthew Pope in 1788 and 1791, 
William Cary in 1789, Abraham Archer in 1790, Alexander Macaulay in 
1792, and John Campbell in 1793).5 

But Yorktown failed to see any rejuvenation in trade, shipping, 
or population and decline continued as it had been doing since the 
destructive and disruptive events of the Revolution, particularly 
those during the Siege of 1781. There now really was no need for a 
separate town government. It would seem that the town functioned under 
its incorporation for less than a decade and then it was allowed 
to lapse, through failure to have the required annual election of 
councilors in 1794. Perhaps the increasing decrease in the fortunes 
of the town were largely responsible. The last recorded entry in 
the hustings court record book carried the date of March 24, 1794, 
and is signed by Thomas Newman. Actually entries became increasingly 
sparse after 1790. Local control (government) reverted to the county 
court of York County where it had resided before incorporation. 


4. Hustings Court Records , p. 1 ff. 

5. The first common council was made up of Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
William Nelson, Jr., Corbin Griffin, William Reynolds, Abraham Archer, 
William Goosley, Matthew Pope, Hugh Nelson, John Moss, William Cary, 
John Jameson, and Alexander Macaulay. Thomas Nelson, Jr., was elected 
mayor, William Nelson, Jr., recorder, and Griffin, Reynolds, Goosley 
and Pope as the four aldermen. 
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APPENDIX B 


x PLANS, ESTIMATES, AND SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR A COLONIAL WHARF - 1773 


Some time prior to April, 1773 Neil Jamieson, who was the acting 
partner in Norfolk, Virginia, for the Glasgow, Scotland, firm of 
Glassford, Gordon, Monteath, and Company, began negotiations for the 
construction of a wharf. To this end George Veale, also of Portsmouth 
and a prominent citizen there, submitted a sketch plan and estimates 
for the job in the amount of £>300.0.0. Jamieson evidently liked the 
plan but thought the money figure too high and, with the help of a 
Mr. Waller, refigured to a total sum of £>225.0.0. This went as a counter 
proposal to Veale who replied that though high he would have to stick 
with his original estimate as "I have long been acquainted with that 
work." The three documents in copy follow as parts 1, 2, and 3.^ 

It is not categorically certain that the work was performed on the 
basis of these contract negotiations in view of Veale's letter; however, 
it had been Jamieson's intent to have it done in the summer of 1773 
with any remaining work to come in the following summer. It is not 
stated, either whether the wharf was to be erected in Norfolk at the 
firm's place of business or at Portsmouth where the Company also had 
an interest in a wharf. 


Part I 

"Plan of the wharfe & Col£ Veals proposals" 2 

The Large penn must be bottomed with Logs, and will be at 
high water about 8-1/2 foot Water at it, The outter pen 
will be fill'd mostly with Stone not above 3 foot thick 
of wood in it, but the Two wharfs 160 by 16 foot will be 
fill'd up with wood & Mud 


1. These are from the Neil Jamieson Papers, Manuscript Division, 

Library of Congress. , 

2. Endorsed thusly on the back of the document (Neil Jamieson 
Papers, Volume 6, No. 1322). 
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NB Colo Veals proposals vizt 

2 Sids to run out 160 feet from the breast of NJ Lot, 16 
feet wide, the Bottom to be made up all of Loggs to keep 
from sinking [?] in the mud. These 2 sids to Run out 160 
feet to Join the outter penn as accor'd [?] to this plan 
the utter pen to be 54 by 40 [?] to be fill'd up the side with 

4 feet with filling up wood, his Estimate 
s 

To 16000 feet @ 2.d b 133.6.5 

5120 feet @ d£ for Bottoms 42.13.4 

160 Cord filling up wood @ 6/ 40.0.0 


b 300.0.0 

he will do all the above work only filling for &200.0.0 


[Legends associated with drawing, as they appear from the shore out¬ 
ward, and from left to right] 3 

No. 1 Store House on the Wharfs at present 

Breast work at this time 

Store House on the wharfs at present 

Doctx Campbells Line 

A. This Runs out 160 feet to Join the outter Penn and is 160 X 16 
feet 

This remains Empty 

B. This Runs out 160 feet to Joine the outter Penn, is 160 X 16 
feet 

Mr. Rothnys Line 

C. This Penn is to be 54 X 40 


3. See Illustration No. 11. 
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Part II 


"An Estimate of the Wharf proposed being built by Colo Veale 4 " 

The outer Penn to be 40 feet by 54, 9 Logs high to be 18 Inches 
thick-Sides Two Sides and Clossley Trayed. 1962 § 2 d b 14.2.0 

To 46 Logs for bottom 12 Inches thick by 40 feet long, will 
be sufficient for the bottom . 1840 @ 12/6 14.10.0 


To 4 Tyes on each Tear all but the bottom, is 8 Tear is 

32 Logs 40 feet long by 14 Inches 1280 @ 12/6 8.0.0 


Two Sids to run out from the breast work 


A. 160 feet to Join the utter [outer] pen 8 Logs high on Average 
15 Inch thick Sided 2 Sids that is 320 feet Long by 8 Logs 

high 2560 @ 2 d 21.6.8 

B. 160 feet Bottoming for 1 Side 16 feet long by 12 Inches 

thick will make it take 150 Logs 2400 @ 12/6 15.0.0 

C. 10 Tyes on each tear above the bottom Tear in 7 Tears is 

70 Logs 12 inch thick 16 feet Long 1120 @ 12/6 7.0.0 

D. One of the Sids runing out 160 feet as 3 feet nearly will 
be allow'd for the 2 Side Logs will leave room only for 13 
feet clear the Inside, so the Tyes Deduct'd will make it 
much less than 12 feet Clear to fill up wt Cord wood 4 feet 

high will be 60 Cord exactly. @ 5 / 15.0.0 

The same for the other side vizt 


Lr 

A 

2560 feet 

@ 2 d 

b 21 . 6.8 

Lr 

B 

2400 do 

@ 12/6 

15.0.0 

Lr 

C 

1120 do 

@ 12/6 

7.0.0 

Lr 

D 

60 Cord wood 

@ 5/_ 

15.0.0 


58.6.8 

153.5.4 

Workman Ship supose 71.14.8 


B225.0.0 


4. This document was sent as a letter addressed "To Colo George Veale 
Portsmouth" and endorsed "Neil Jamieson to Colo^ Veal with Proposals 
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Sir 


Above is the Estimate made by M£ Waller and my Self, and notwith¬ 
standing its a great deale of money yet to have the work well done 
in a Sufficient manner I wcl give the Two hundred & Twenty Five Pounds 
Cury for doing it the outter Pen & one of the Side works to be done 
this Summer, the other part might remain till Next Summer, or be done 
now as you please 


I am 


Sir Y£ Obhb Ser 
Neil Jamieson 


Part III 


Letter of George Veale to Neil Jamieson, April 21, 1773. 5 


"Sir/ I have just now Returnd from Nancemend and have Recived your 
answer Concerning the wharf, wherein I think that you & mr Waller 
have made A Saveing Calcalation that loggs of 40 & 54 feet long 
Sided to 18 Inches thick is worth on 2d_ per Runing foot which at the 
same time take the other two Sides of will be worth 12d in short you 
have Layd to small a price on all the timber on less they Stood at 
the water side. If the timber Cannot be Got Neare the water it would 
be worth the money you mention to hall it to the water. I have been 
long acquainted with that work there is a greate Deal of loss time 
by waiting for tides wether and As I had made an Estamate at the lowest 
that I Could do the work for when I Saw you last and I Cannot be 
Convinced that I Could do it for less I Dare say you may Git it Don 
for less then what I ask by Some that may not Know the Inconvenency 
of the loss of time that attends that Sort of work. I should be Glad 
to Serve you, but Could not do it for less then what I Told you. I 
am with Respects your Hmble Sert 


April 21st 1773" 


Geo: Veale 


respecting his Warff." (Neil Jamieson Papers, volume 23, undated docu¬ 
ment No. 5192.) ' 

5. Neil Jamieson Papers, Volume 17, No. 3951. 
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APPENDIX C 


HURRICANES AND STORMS 


A. Storm Damage and Reparations for Yorktown Tobacco Losses - 1744 


In December, 1744 there were excessive tides in Virginia, tides 
that flooded some areas and did considerable damage to the tobacco 
reposing in public warehouses, particularly at Yorktown (where the 
warehouse was on the waterfront) and at Gray's Creek on the south side 
of the James River opposite Jamestown. The public tobacco inspectors 
from these points prepared memorials and schedules for the House of 
Burgesses with the reccmmendation that damages to the tobacco in these 
public facilities "ought to be paid for by the Public." 1 This went on 
to become law in April, 1746, the preamble to the act reciting: 

Whereas large quantities of tobacco have been lately 
damaged and lost, at the public warehouses at Gray's 
Creek on James river, in Surry County, and at Yorktown, 
on York river, in York County, by the overflowing 
of the tide, a particular account of which tobaccos, 
with the names c£ most of the proprietors, is stated 
in a schedule hereunto annexed; wherefore, to the 
end the sufferers thereto mentioned may receive full 
satisfaction and reparation, for their several losses 2 

it was enacted that there be indemnity payment according to rates 
set in the act. The bate for Gray's Creek losses was set at 15 shill¬ 
ings per hundred. The rate at Yorktown was fixed at 16 shillings, 8 
pence with one notable exception. Edward Digges was to be reimbursed 
at the rate of one pound, five shillings per hundred. 3 This likely 
represented superior tobacco from the noted "Edward Digges Plantation" 


1. Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1742-1749 , pp. 196-97. 

2. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 5 , 365-66. 

3. As reported in the House of Burgesses the tobacco (belonging 
to Edward Digges, Gent, ought to be paid for by the public, at the Rate 
of One Pound Five Shillings per Hundred; and all the othqr Tobacco in 
the said Accounts be paid for, at the Rate of Sixteen Shillings and Eight 
Pence per Hundred." ( Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1742-1749 , 

pp. 196-97). 
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up the York from Yorktown.** At the York Warehouse, there seems 
to have been no acceptable salvage of any complete hogshead of tobacco 
(though a single hogshead was saved at Gray's Creek). Losses at York 
totaled 18,387 pounds out of 138 hogsheads. 5 It was noted that the inspec¬ 
tors "at both the said warehouses have been at great trouble and expense, 
in picking and reprizing the damaged tobacco aforesaid." The inspectors 
at Gray's Creek were given 11 pounds, 8 shillings for this, however, 
at Yorktown this^was a substantial 34 pounds, 10 shillings. 


B. The Hurricane of 1769 Spreads Havoc on the Yorktown Waterfront 


"Williamsburg, Sept. 14. 6 Last Friday morning [September 8], 
about one o'clock came on at north east a most dreadful hurricane, attended 
with rain, which came down in torrents. It blew most violently from that 
quarter between ten and eleven o'clock and then shifted to the north 
west, when the storm increased, and continued, without any abatement, un¬ 
til about dinner time. The damage done in the country must be incon¬ 
ceivable, for the corn is laid level with the ground and much of it 
destroyed; the fodder is entirely gone. What tobacco was in the fields 
is quite spoiled, and that in houses, by their falling, and the deluges 


4. See Charles E. Hatch, Jr., The Bellfield Estate; General Study 
(Office of History and Historic Architecture, Eastern Service Center, 
N.P.S.) Washington, D.C., October, 1970. 

. 5. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 5 , 365-371. 

The individual losses at Yorktown were given in "An account of 
each person's loss who had tobacco damaged in York Warehouse, December 
1774." 



Hogshd. 

Lbs. Lost 


Hogshd. 

Lbs. Lost 

Charles Carter 

6 

942 

John Dixon 

2 

70 

William Lightfoot 

2 

209 

Theoph. Pugh 

3 

393 

Young Morland 

1 

180 

Philip Ludwell, Esq. 

1 

279 

Ralph Wormley 

1 

15 

Hon. L. Burwell, Esq 

. 33 

1987 

Francis Lee 

'1 

318 

William Harwood 

4 

526 

Rebecca Goodwin 

1 

33 

Hon. W. Nelson, Esq. 

4 

526 

Mildred Smith 

4 

335 

Richard Ambler 

13 

1434 

John Ballard 

8 

1028 

Edward Digges, Esq. 

11 

2077 

Rovert Shields, Jr 

. 11 

1109 

Hon. P. Lightfoot, 






Esq. 

8 

1786 

Matthew Hubbard 

8 

1140 

Nath. Bacon Burwell 

16 

4000 





138 

18,387 

6. Virginia 

Gazette 

(Purdie and 

Dixon, September 14, 

1769), p. 

3. 
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of rain which poured into them, greatly damaged, which may likewise 
be said of the wheat. There was not a dry house in town that day, 
many old houses were blown down, and a number of trees. The woods are 
entirely covered with fallen trees, many of the largest bulk, which 
has blocked up the roads, so that there is no travelling with carriages. 
The farther up the country the fiercer the storm was, and most of the 
mills are destroyed; upwards of fifty, we hear, between this and New¬ 
castle. s ■ 

"The shipping &c. at York have suffered greatly. The Captains 
Lilly, Waterman, Esten and Hubbard, were all driven ashore. The two 
first are now unloading and will be got off; the other two are already 
afloat, and have sustained little damage. Captain Martin, for Bristol, 
was likewise driven ashore, but got off the same day. Captain Banks 
of Liverpool is ashore below Wormeley's Creek, with eleven feet water 
in his hold, and it is supposed cannot be got off. Captain Hamlin, 
lately arrived from London, cut away his fore and mizzen masts, and was 
the only vessel in York that rode out the storm. The sloop Nancy 
Robertson, a light vessel, was driven ashore below the wharf. A light 
sloop of Captain Whiting's is sunk on Gloucester point. Another sloop, 
James Mudie master for Lisbon, laden with wheat, went ashore below 
Wormely's creek, but is got off, with little damage. Four sea vessels 
in Sarah's creek, opposite to York, were likewise drove ashore; one 
a sloop, belonging to Captain Thompson, it is thought will not be got 
off. A schooner belonging to the eastern shore, Hancock Jacobs master, 
loaded with rum, is ashore on Colonel Digges's marsh. A sloop belonging 
to Mr. George Booth, with two hogsheads of tobacco on board, drove to 
Colonel Digges's plantation, and stove to pieces. The top of the 
wharf was carried away, and drove against Mr. Jone's store, which 
saved that from being swept off likewise. All the boats and country 
craft are ashore; one of them, a schooner, ran her boltsprit into a 
storehouse of Mr. Savage's. Several chimneys, &c in the town were blown 
down, and the windmill at Gloucester town. A man bringing his family 
down the river, put them ashore at Mr. Fox's; but going on board his 
vessel again, to make her safe in a creek, upon setting sail she overset, 
and he was drowned .... 

"The James river postboy, in his way down, crossing a swamp, was 
washed off his horse by the rapidity of the current, but got hold of 
a tree; and a man hearing him call for help, swam into his assistance, 
but could not get him out. He therefore went and brought more people, 
swam in again, and tied a cord around him, upon which he was drawn out." 

As this account was appearing in the Purdie and Dixon paper, there 
was a similar account in William Rind's Virginia Gazette on the same date 
with some additional details and some omissions. It was datelined 
"Williamsburg, September 14:" 7 


7. Page 2. 
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"Last Thursday night came on the severest hurricane of wind and 
rain, that has happened here in the memory of man, which lasted great 
part of Friday. The damage it has done is inconceivable. Vast numbers 
of houses are blown down, and mills carried away; trees of all sizes 
torn up by the roots, and cattle, hogs, &c. crushed by their fall; 
the com laid level with the ground, and the tobacco ruined in many 
places and much hurt in almost all: In short, such a dreadful scene 
of devastation presents itself in every part of the colony we have heard 
from, as beggars'all description. Add to this, the damage sustained by 
water, which it is impossible yet to form any idea of. Providentially, 
we have not heard, with certainty, of any lives being lost, though we 
fear it has been fatal to many. The following list of the damage among 
the shipping, at York only, may enable us to guess how they must have 
suffered at other parts. 

"Capt. William Waterman, of the ship Latham, Capt. Thomas Lilly, 
of the ship Friendship, and Capt. Howard Esten, of the ship Elizabeth, 
bound for london, drove ashore, but the latter has since got off. 

"Capt. George Banks, of the ship Betsy, bound for Liverpool, drove 
ashore, and has 11 feet water in her hold. 

"Capt. John Martin, of the brig Brigdale, bound for Bristol 
drove ashore; but was luckily haul'd off by Capt. Esten's anchor. 

"Capt. William Hamlin, of the ship Experiment, late for London, 
bound up Rappahannock, cut away her mizen and foremast, which saved 
her from going ashore. 


"Capt. George Hubbard of the ship Thomas, bound for London, was, 
with much difficulty, preserv'd from driving ashore, thb' she is since 
suppos'd to have touch'd the ground. 

"And a sloop belonging to Mr. Thomas Whiting, of Gloucester, is 
stove to pieces. 

"The damage done to the shipping at Norfolk, is computed to amount 
at least to 4000 £>." 


C. Violent Gusts 


The Rev. Andrew Burnaby, who traveled in the mid-coastal colonies 
m 1759 and 1760 was greatly interested in natural phenomena. He was 
particularly attracted by Virginia summer "thunder storms" and wrote 
of them with pertinent reference to York:® 


8 - Travel s Through the Middle Settlements in North America 
(London, 1775 - 2nd edition), pp. 9-10. 
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X 

In the summer there are frequent and violent gusts, 
with thunder and lightning; but as the country is 
very thinly inhabited, and most of the gentry have 
electrical rods to their houses, they are not attended 
with many fatal accidents. Now and then, indeed, 
some of the negroes lose their lives; and it is 
not uncommon in the woods, to see trees torn and 
riven to pieces by their fury and violence. A 
remarkable circumstance happened some years ago 
at York which is well attested: a person standing 
at his door during a thunder gust, was unfortunately 
killed; there was an intermediate tree at some dis¬ 
tance, which was struct at the same time; and when 
they came to examine the body, they found the tree 
delineated upon it in miniature. Part of the body 
was livid, but that which was covered by the tree 
was of its natural colour. 


D. Another Hurricane - 1775 


"Williamsburg, September 8. 9 

"Every day last week it rained more or less, and sometimes con¬ 
tinued chief part of the night; but on Saturday it never ceased pouring 
down, and towards noon, the wind began to rise, which increased soon 
afterwards to a mere hurricane, it blowing most furiously from the 
N.E. till near 10 o'clock at night. Infinite damage has been done 
to the crops of corn and tobacco, much wheat spoiled in barns, and 
a great number of trees blown down, and almost every mill-dam in the 

country given way. -Capt. Robertson and capt. McCunn, both lying at York 

town, bound for London, and laden with tobacco, were drove ashore, and 
must unload before they can be got off; but the Prospect, Norwood, 
likewise for London, with tobacco, had the good fortune to ride out 
the storm, and has received no injury. Some other smaller vessels 

were drove ashore, but will be got off with little damage-At 

Norfolk, all the small craft were drove ashore, besides some ships, which 
have been chiefly got off, except the Mercury, man of war, Capt. Mc¬ 
Cartney, who lies in two feet water only; and there may he stick fast , 

fast i-Capt. Squires, of the Otter sloop, going around to York in 

his tender, had very near perished in the storm, being cast away upon 
Back river, near Hampton; where his vessel was burnt by the people 
there-abouts, in return for his harbouring gentelemn's negroes, and 
suffering his sailors to steal poultry, hogs, &c. Two of the crew 
were runaway slaves from col. Wilson Miles Cary's quarter in King & 


9. Virginia Gazette (Purdie), September 8, 1775, p. 2. 
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Queen [county] who were taken soon after they got ashore; and his 
pilot, a mulatto man, was the property of Henry King, esq; of Hampton, 
with whom, after sulking in the woods for 48 hours, he found means 
to paddle off in a canoe." 






/ 
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APPENDIX D 


A BRI EF OF THE VIRGINIA TOBACCO INSPECTION SYSTEM 


Almost from the very beginning the growing, management, and mar¬ 
keting of tobacco in Virginia and elsewhere were fraught with dif¬ 
ficulties. The volume of leaf and the quality control of tobacco 
being exported were periodic, almost constant, problems. Too often 
in the face of overproduction and declining prices, export volume 
was increased by including a good deal of trash tobacco (lugs, suckers, 
slips and such). It was important, even vital, to establish and main 
tain good standards with the resulting reputation of reliability. A 
good market price was in large part dependent on this. Controls were 
essential to this including inspection with the teeth of enforcement 
behind it. 1 

One of the early such efforts in Virginia was in the 1633 ‘’act 
concerning the Orders about Tobacco" 2 3 which directed the establishment 
of "seaven stores" at designated points in the more settled parts of 
the colony. Once such was "to be in Charles [York] river,^ for the 
inhabitants of Kiskyake, Yorke, and the places adioyninge." 

And the commissioners for the severall ports shall 
take care to see sufficient stores built and able 
store keepers appoynted as they will answer the 
contrary. And all the planters shall be obleiged 
to bringe in all their tobaccoes into the said 
severall stores before the last day of December next, 
and soe forth from yeare to yeare. All the said 
tobacco beinge brought into the said stores, shall 
be repacked, viewed and tryed by sworne men nominated 
for that purpose, whereof one at least to be of the 
counsell, whose dwelling is neerest to that place. 

This measure however proved to be little more than a pious ex¬ 
pression as the law went largely unenforced. The determination was 


1. Arthur Pierce Middleton, Tobacco Coast; A Maritime History of 
the Chesapeake Bay (Newport News, Va., 1953), pp. 120 ff. 

2. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 1 , 209 ff. 

A 

3. This was in early York,, the settlement on the point formed by 
Wormley Creek and York River, a mile or two below present Yorktown. 
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not yet sufficient and the colony was not yet able to support financially 
the necessary independent warehouses and inspectors. Besides, as some 
planters became largely self-sustaining, they prefered independent and 
direct operations from their own wharves. British ship owners and 
captains also came to resist control over their operations. In the 
•meanwhile the colonial government left construction of warehouses 
largely to private initiative and inspection remained essentially a 
voluntary, hencg. ineffective activity. Such continued to be the case 
despite the various legislative actions of the seventeenth century. 

In the meanwhile most problems of the tobacco production and marketing 
situation intensified. 

Tobacco was, like land, one of the basic elements in the Virginia 
economy and now, after a century, growth and change had produced a 
situation where standardization and general regulation were critically 
needed. Various conditions such as war in Europe, the multiplication of 
Negro slaves as a growing labor force, and expansion westward opening 
new land had, early in the eighteenth century, produced a situation 
whereby there was generally a large surplus of tobacco with a consequent 
low price. The result was that planters were heavily indebted to 
English merchants. Being hard pressed to even clothe themselves, they 
were resorting to making their own cloth and many were turning to other 
products. There was trouble too in that tobacco was also serving as 
currency and this was now a depreciated currency. As tobacco was 
legal tender for public dues and private debts on the basis of weight 
rather than quality many people had turned toward growing a good deal 
of trash tobacco with which to satisfy these obligations. This, by 
its nature, led to a good deal of fraud and injustice at home and dis¬ 
credit to the Virginia leaf abroad.^ This all created a good deal 
of concern on the part of Governor Alexander Spotswood who managed 
to get some comprehensive legislation through the House of Burgesses 
in 1713. 

Just prior to this, in October, 1712, the Assembly had instituted 
a new warehouse system but without regard to the inspection element.^ 

The 1712 action, the one that brought public warehouses to Yorktown, 
was "for appointing rolling-houses and public landings." The preamble 
of the act stated that "it is expedient that proper places be appointed 
in each county of this colony, where tobacco and other goods and mer¬ 
chandizes may be kept safe and without damage, in order for transportation; 
as also places for public landing." The legislation retained "all 
houses now built and used as public rolling-houses" providing they were 
not "distant from a public landing above the space of one mile." These 
would continue to "be constantly kept up and maintained by the respective 
proprietors thereof." 


4. Morton, Colonial Virginia, 2 , 423. 

5. Hening, Statutes at Large, 4 , 33 ff. 
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County courts were given authority to replace delinquent, or un¬ 
willing, owner operators as well as, on petition from the affected 
inhabitants, to establish new warehouses along the rolling roads. 

Any new ones were required to be within a half, rather than a full, 
mile from the nearest landing. A half acre of ground to accomodate 
it could be "condemned" for the duration of this warehouse use if the 
owner himself was uninterested in building. 

The owner 6i the rolling house was allowed "rates and prices" to 
compensate him for his outlay in building and for his operation of 
the facility. The rates were fixed according to the size of each 60 
gallon cask and each "bale or parcel of like, or greater bulk." For 
each it was 12 pence for the first day and for the first three months, 
then the rate was 6 pence the month. Where the cask, bale, or parcel, 
was of smaller size the rate was 6 pence and 3 pence respectively. 

Where grain was not packed in casks the rates were set at 12 pence and 
then 6 pence on the basis of a 16 bushel unit. These would have 
been the rates for William Buckner at Yorktown as well as at the other 
rolling houses. In return he and other operators were liable for pro¬ 
per protection of the merchandize and he could not refuse to take in 
for storage any proper materials brought to him. 

A number of these rolling house facilities would in due course 
become warehouses in the tobacco inspection system that came prematurely, 
it proved, in 1713 and finally in 1730. It was in 1713 that Spotswood 
proposed a measure to the Virginia Assembly. This culminated in the 
"Act for Preventing Frauds in Tobacco Payments and for the Better Im¬ 
proving the Staple of Tobacco." He believed that this measure had the 
potential of eliminating trash tobacco and generally improving and 
standardizing its quality. This would help restore the esteem for 
Virginia tobacco in European markets at a time when war was ending for 
a few years. Also it would help stablize business operations in the 
colony where tobacco passed as the country's money. 

Actually the act which passed in December had most of the elements 
of the system finally adopted in 1730. It required that all tobacco 
for use as legal tender in the Colony and that for export as well be 
brought to warehouses erected at convenient places. Forty such points 
were designated, a number of them already in use as rolling houses, 
as at Yorktown. Here tobacco was examined by special agents appointed 
by the governor and, if it met the proper standards, it was stamped 
to show its type (Orinoco or sweet scented) and weight. The owners then 
received demand certificates for their certified hogsheads. These were 
quick-passing currency much in the fashion of bank notes. The inspectors 
carried the authority to destroy trash tobacco on the spot.^ 


6 . Morton, Colonial Virginia , 2, 423-24. 
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This was generally considered to have been a good law but its 
time had not come. Too many of the larger planters came out in opposition 
since it was very inconvenient, they having been accustomed to ships 
coming right to their own wharves. They complained too of the extra 
cost it brought which they said would give their competing neighbor, 
Maryland, a price advantage. British merchants again sided with these 
planters. To them it was more time consuming and consequently more 
expensive in seamen's wages. And some thought that the inspectors 
so mixed the hogsheads that one could not be sure that he was getting 
as good tobacco as he had bought. Then, too, it caused a reduction 
in tobacco exports estimated to be as much as an eighth. So in 1717 
the British authorities stepped in and disallowed the act. 7 8 

A protracted depression in the 1720s with consequent economic 
disruption, even producing sane suffering, and general alarm, turned 
the colony again toward the adoption of a rigid inspection system. And 
this time the governor prepared the way for approval by English authorities. 
He pointed out that the troublesome trash tobacco that ran down quality 
and price, as well as reputation, was really of little help to revenues 
as it was largely handled by smugglers and therefore paid little duty. 
Besides, out of desperation many to maintain themselves would be forced 
into types of manufacturing contrary to English policy. 

The Virginia Assembly Act of May, 1730 was simply entitled: "An 
Act for amending the Staple of Tobacco; and for preventing Frauds in 
his Majesty's Customs" and the preamble and first section read: 

Whereas, the laws heretofore made, have been found 
ineffectual to prevent the exportation of bad or 
trash tobacco, and the many frauds in deceiving his 
majesty of his customs, which of late years have 
greatly increased to the great decay of the trade 
of the country: Be it enacted . . . that for the 
more effectual preventing the exportation of all 
trash, bad, unsound, and merchantable tobacco all 
tobacco which, from and after the first day of August, 
shall be in the year of our lord one thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-one, shall be exported out of 
this colony and dominion, shall be first brought to 
some public warehouse herein after mentioned, and 
there shall, be viewed and inspected by persons there¬ 
unto appointed, in such manner as here is expressed.® 


7. Ibid; Middleton, Tobacco Coast , 120-21. 

8 . Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 4 , 247. 

A companion act of 1730 had to do with a better execution of 
the laws then in force "against tending Seconds." It became the duty 
of each constable in the colony to go into the fields "within their 
respective precincts" and make an on-the-ground inspection of tobacco 
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This act established a goodly number of warehouses and inspec¬ 
tion points (some 70 of them) generally convenient to water landings. 
A number of these were actually on the land of some of the larger 
planters and others were at settled points as Yorktown. All tobacco 
whether packed in "hogsheads, casks, or cases" (for export) or loose 
or bundled tobacco (for use within the colony) had to pass the in~ 
spectors and be officially stamped before exportation, or before it 
could be used inpayment of levies, taxes, debts, and local purchases. 
All tobacco to be exported, it was expressly stated, had to be loaded 
from the warehouses with ship masters having to take oath before 
the naval officer of the district that they had complied, loading 
only inspected tobacco. Any violation circumventing the delivery 
of tobacco to the warehouses, or loading for export any tobacco not 
duly inspected, was deemed a felony - "every such offense shall be 
adjudged felony, and the offender or offenders shall suffer as in 
the case of felony." 9 

Consequently as soon as the planters had harvested, cured, and 
prized (packed and pressed into hogsheads) their tobacco they had 
the hogsheads rolled to market if by land. If by water they rolled 
them to the nearest landing and transported them to the nearest or 
most convenient, warehouse for delivery to the inspectors. They 
were placed in sheds and then brought out one at a time, broken open 
and inspected. 

The tobacco was to be viewed at the warehouse by "three fit 
and able persons, who are reputed to be skilful in Tobacco, to be 
appointed for that purpose, by the governor or commander in chief 
for the time being, with the advice and consent of the council." 
Nominations, or recommendations, were made by the local county 
courts. These men were to be called inspectors and it was their 
duty to: 


break every hogshead, cask, or case of tobacco, 
and diligently view and examine the same; and if 
they, or any two of them shall agree, that the same 


fields especially in the periods July 30 - August 10 and August 20 - 
September 10 to seek out on the ground any "slips and suckers" that 
may be under cultivation. Constables were under a special oath that 
read in part that they "will cut up and destroy, or cause to be cut 
up and destroyed all stalks from which any tobacco-plant shall be cut 
or taken, and all slips or suckers growing from, or out of, the same 
which I shall find standing or growing in any of the fields of places 
aforesaid, above the height of nine inches from the ground." (Ibid, 
241-43) . 

9. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 4 , 247-50. 
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is good, sound, well-conditioned, and merchantable, 
and free from trash, sand and dirt; and if in leaf, 
tied up with leaf of equal goodness, then such 
tobacco shall be weighed in scales with weights 
of the lawful standard [according to the "Standard 
' of the Exchequer of England"]: And the said inspectors, 

or one of them, shall stamp [with a hot iron] every 
such hogshead, cask, or case, wherein is contained 
any tobacco, by them so as aforesaid weighed, 
and allowed to be good, or shall cause the same 
to be done in their presence, or the presence of 
one of them, with the name of the warehouse at 
which such hogshead, cask, or case of tobhcco 
shall be so stamp'd as aforesaid; and shall also 
stamp in like manner thereon the tare 10 of the hog¬ 
shead, cask, or case, and the quantity of nett 
tobacco therein contained." 11 

The stamping came after the tobacco had been re-prized and the hogs¬ 
heads nailed. When inferior trash or dirty tobacco was found it was 
removed and "immediately burnt." 

For all tobacco passing inspection it was the obligation of the 
inspector to issue notes descriptive of it. They were "obliged 
to deliver to the person bringing the same, as many [printed] promi- 
sory notes, under the hands and seals of the said inspectors, or the 
stamp of the warehouse to which the same shall be brought, as shall 
be required for the full quantity of tobacco received by them; in which 
shall be expressed, whether the tobacco so received, be sweet scented, 
or Oronoko, stem'd or leaf." Such notes were "declared to be current 
& paiable in all tobacco paiments whatsoever, according to the species 
expressed in the note" within the county in which it was issued or 
"any other county next adjacent thereto." Anyone caught counter¬ 
feiting a tobacco note, or knowingly accepting and passing such a 
note, was to be "adjudged a felon, and shall suffer as in case of 
felony." 12 

Inspectors operated under oath and were bonded to the amount of 
Is 1000. They were forbidden to engage in tobacco trade 13 though they 


10. Tare was the weight of the container itself. 

11. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 4 , 251. 

12. Ibid, 4, 251-2, 265. 

13. "And to prevent any suspicion.-of the said inspector's taking 
to themselves the best of the tobacco that may be brought to the said 
warehouse, at which they officiate, no inspector, during the time of 
his being such, shall, directly or indirectly, for himself, or any other 
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could be tobacco planters, there being a special procedure for their 
tobacco to go through inspection. There was provision against taking, 
accepting, or receiving "directly, or indirectly, any gratuity, fee, 
or reward, for anything by him [the inspector] done, in pursuance of 
this act, other than his salary." Salary was fixed at L60 per annum 
•plus stated allowances for nails used in reprising, for printing 
certificate forms, and the like." 14 

The salary would come to vary and sometimes a single team of 
inspectors would serve two or more stations. In 1734 the inspector 
salaries "at the town of York" was fixed at t 35 (a drop from the 
t 40 set in 1732) and the warehouse rents set at 10 pounds per 
annum. 16 

There was bookkeeping and accounting to be done. Inspectors were 
required to maintain a record "in a book to be provided and kept for 
the purpose, the marks, numbers, gross, nett weight and tare of all 
the tobacco viewed and stamped by them as aforesaid and in what 
ships and or vessels the same shall be laden or put on board." Ship 
masters were provided a list of hogsheads loaded on their vessels 
since they were required "to produce to, and lodge with the naval 
officer cf the district" in which they were such a list. Then a copy 
of the ship captain's detailed manifest of his cargo was attached to 
the clearance papers which the naval officer provided. Besides the 
inspectors had to submit an annual report dealing with the tobacco 
inspected and its disposition and accounting for the fees collected 
in the process. The inspection system was designed to be largely self- 
supporting and fees to be paid by the grower and receiver were detailed. 16 

Actually there were two kinds of certificates issued at the 
warehouses, the "crop note" and the "transfer note." The first was 
issued to cover individual hogsheads and the second to cover 
the loose, or parcel, tobacco. The crop note was the more desirable 
as each certificate described a particular hogshead by mark and number 
and the contents by tobacco type. With this in hand the planter could 


person buy, or receive, by way of barter, loan, or exchange, any tobacco 
whatsoever, under the penalty of forfeiting twenty pounds for each 
hogshead, cask, or case of tobacco, so bought, or received." (Hening, 
Statutes at Large of Virginia , 4, 263). 

14. Ibid, p. 262. 

15. Ibid, 4, 335, 383-85. 

At "Gloucester Town", across the river the salary was L 30, how¬ 
ever, the warehouse rent was L 15 . 

16. Ibid, 4, 247 ff. 
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demand and get his same hogshead, or he could turn it over to a ship 
captain who with it could call at the warehouse and load it for ship¬ 
ment on consignment to an English, or other, merchant or firm. This 
and other hogsheads could then be lightered out to an anchored vessel 
or loaded directly from a wharf. If the planter wished to sell in 
the colony he could simply give the purchaser the note and he in 
turn could claim it at the warehouse. 

If the planter, or grower, brought loose tobacco in bundles, 
or packages, he received not a crop note but a transfer note. On 
demand this would not produce the very same tobacco that he had placed 
in the warehouse. Rather it guaranteed to the holder of the note a 
specified number of pounds of tobacco 6f the kind and grade called 
for. This was drawn from the total accumulation of such in the ware¬ 
house. 

Transfer tobacco could not be exported since the export of loose 
tobacco into England had been under prohibition by Act of Parliament 
since 1698, a measure to combat smuggling. Consequently the larger 
planters and merchant factors often purchased transfer notes until 
they had sufficient demand on the warehouse to fill a hogshead which 
was then prized. A crop note could now be issued and the tobacco 
could enter the export, or other, trade. 

Transfer tobacco came from several sources. Sometimes a planter 
in prizing his crop had an amount left over insufficient to fill 
another hogshead. Then there were small and supplemental tobacco 
growers such as innkeepers, artisans, clergy and the like who planted 
small patches. This helped them in paying various county and parish 
levies and to make purchases in local stores. They took their small 
quantities to the warehouse to put them through the inspection system 
and to receive transfer notes. These could then be sold or used to 
satisfy debts, taxes, or fees. Sometimes, too, when hogsheads were 
found to be in short weight (less than 950 pounds including tare) 
or some of their contents were damaged, or found to be below standard, 
this too went on to the transfer piles. Of course the planter whose 
hogshead came up short had the right to bring it up to standard 
weight and quality. 

An important feature of the warehouse system was that its crop 
and transfer notes formed a convenient currency that greatly facilitated 
exchange. They could pass from hand to hand without endorsement. 

They also were, on occasion, an aid to shipping. A merchant, for 
example, with tobacco in several warehouses, expecially on different 
rivers, could sometimes exchange notes to the point that he could 
load a ship from one, or several, warehouses rather than a number of 
them. 

In evaluation Arthur Pierce Middleton 17 has concluded that: 


17. Tobacco Coast , pp. 125-26. 
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In retrospect the warehouse system may be said 
to have been a great success. The occasional in¬ 
convenience resulting from poorly chosen inspectors, 
careless handling, and improper judging of the 
tobacco are completely overshadowed by the more 
conspicious achievement of the system. It accom¬ 
plished all the main objectives of the numerous 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century acts 
designed to mend the condition of the staple, improve 
the quality of colonial tobacco, eliminate trash, 
and suppress bulk shipments, and it put an end 
to smuggling at the colonial end of the trade, facili¬ 
tated exchange, and eased the burdens connected 
with freighting ships in many different rivers. Most 
of all it went far toward providing the standardization 18 
that the tobacco trade required for its continued 
prosperity. 

The 1730 Act remained the basic legislation and set the procedures 
which needed only a little adjustment from time to time. The act 
concluded with a procedure whereby commissioners could insure that a 
proper person be named to "erect and build such [inspection] warehouse, 
or warehouses, as by the said commissioners shall be directed, and 
a good wharf at the landing joining thereto." This had many of the 
features of the old rolling house act of 1712 and also provided 
that where necessary the county courts could undertake warehouse 
building as a purely public function. 19 

9 


18. The size of the hogshead, by way of illustration, was speci¬ 
fied in the act: "all tobacco packed in hogshead which exceed eight 
and forty inches in the length of the stave, or thirty inches at 

the head, within the croes, making reasonable allowance for prising 
which allowance shall not exceed two inches above the gage, in the 
prising head, shall be accounted unlawful tobacco." Net hogshead 
tobacco was noted at 800 pounds the gross weight at 950. (Hening, 
Statutes at Large of Virginia, 4 , 258). 

19. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 4 , 268-71. 
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APPENDIX E 


"RULES OF YORKE PRISON" 


Early in Yorktown's history, a specified area of the water¬ 
front became associated with the operation of the York County jail, 
in that it was a part of the parole area and thus within the prison 
bounds. This area was for the exercise and refreshment of prisoners 
confined for lesser causes. As the 1684 act of the Virginia General 
Assembly (restating provisions for building prisons and the establishment 
of prison rules) specified, county "justices of the peace" were: 

to appoint, set and lay out a certaine space distance 
or parcell of land adjoyning or circumjacent to each 
prison, not exceeding eighty poles square to be a 
place of liberty and priviledge for each prisoner 
(not committed for treason or fellony) giving bond 
with good security to the sherriff of the county 
for his true imprisonment, to walke and abide in 
for their health and refreshment, within which 
compasse, soe long as such prisoner . . . shall 
remaine and continue; he shall not be adjudged to 
have made an escape. 

Also, the justices were required to "goe round the bounds of 
such rules and places of liberty and priviledges, and by some means 
mark out, notifie and describe the said bounds." It was required 
too that the "bounds soe notified and described" be duly entered in 
the records. 

Though this was the law it was not implemented in York County 
insofar as the first Yorktown courthouse and jail were concerned 
until several years after the jail was built. Then it came after 
the prisoners (who were confined there as "Debtors" for nonpayment 
of their obligations), on February 24, 1700, petitioned the court "that 
the rules to the Goale may be laid out in order [that there be] some 
release from close confinement after Security given". 2 The court 
found this petition "reasonable" and on March 3, "next", the date specified, 


1 . 


Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 3 , 14-16. 


2. Deeds, Orders, Wills, etc., No. 11 (1698-1702), pt. 2, p. 382. 
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Surveyor Miles Cary and three of the justices met "at Yorktown" 
to "Lay out the bounds or rules thereof according to Law". The bounds 
encompassed some 22 acres around the county jail (located on Lot 
24) where the prisoners could walk and exercise. Generally speaking 
the area lay between what are now Read and Buckner Streets. It 
included the waterfront ("River Syde") between them, a distance of 
some 53 poles and extended inland about 70 poles. These were the 
"Rules of Yorke Prison" as recorded for March 3, 1700 (seemingly 
it was actually 1701 rather than the stated 1700 judging from its 
position in the record book and when equated with the modern calendar). 
The area was bounded and described by the surveyor as:^ 

Surveyed and Layd out in pursuance to an Order of 
Yorkjj County Court in the Presence and Direction 
of Mr Robt Read and Majo£ William Buckner the 
Rules for yorke Prison Pursuant to ye Act of 
Assembly in yt Case made and provided Begining 
at a Stakjj near the Bank£ on ye_ West side of Hole [?] 
and Runing South Westerly fourty Degrees measuring 
from ye River Syde in ye^ sci Lyne^ Seaventy Pole 
to a stak£ by a small Pine thence South Easterly 
fourty Degrees fifty three Pole to a Stake Short 
of Harrisons House Thence North Easterly 40 Degrees 
Sixty Eight Pole to the River Syde thence up ye 
River till an Intersect the sci South Westerly Line 
including within y£ sd^ Bounds Twenty Two Acres 
of Land and ye^ following Houses to Wit Mjr Joseph Rings 
Mjr Thomas Bowchers Capt. Thomas Mount forts Thomas 
Pates new House M£ David Condons the new Church 
and Majo£ Buckners Store House. 

These bounds, with a good deal of resultant freedom for those 
confined, were continued for half a century. They included homes, the 
church, a store, and the enjoyment of the water side. All of the 
houses enumerated were in the town proper (except perhaps "Buckners 
Store House," suggesting, possibly that there was as yet (1701) 
little significant construction in the specified area of the water¬ 
front. 

One instrument of justice, the county's ducking stool, was placed 
here in 1746. The sheriff was ordered to erect such a structure "at 
seme convenient place on the waterside at the charge of this County." 

It was done since the county levy on November 21 carried a L 2 entry 
"To Vta Moss for a Ducking Stool." 4 


3. Ibid, p. 523. 

* 

% 

4. Wills and Inventories, No. 19 (1740-1749) , pp. 397-479. 
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The first ducking stool in Yorktown had come by court order in 
1726 and in November of that year James Burwell was paid 2,280 pounds 
of tobacco for having built it as well as another pillory and stocks. 5 
Presumably the location could have been the same in 1726 as in 1746 
though it is not so stated. Nor has its precise location in 1746 
been fixed though likely it was between extended lines from present 
Church and Ballard streets. It most surely was in the area of the 
"Prison Rules". 

r 

It was the result of the court order of July 15, 1751 that new 
prison rules were surveyed and much reduced. The new limits included 
only six acres, or twelve lots, immediately around the jail, being 
described as: 

This Court doth lay out the Bounds and Rules of the 
Prison of this County as followeth Beginning at 
the River side opposite to the Street by the West 
end of Mrs Lightfoots House [present Ballard] Thence 
up that Street to the South bounds of the Town Thence 
Easterly along the said bounds to the Street by 
Capt Nisbetts House [present Church Street] thence 
along that Street to the River side and Thence 
along the River side to the place begun at. 

This omitted the church area; however, the bounds were extended to 
include it three years later, on August 17, 1754, when it was "Ordered 
that the Church and Church Yard in York Town be Added to and included 
in the Prison bounds of this County." 7 


In 1765, presumably to answer complaints about the narrow confines, 
on October 21, the court doubled the area of these bounds embracing 
the area roughly between present Ballard and Read Streets, the back, 
or inland, side of the original town limits and the York River. It 
was recorded that: 8 


On a motion made the Court do Order and direct that 
a Prison bounds or Rules in this County to be as 
follows beginning at the Water side Thence up the 


5 - Orders, Wills, etc.. No. 16 (1720-1729), pt. 2, 397, 418. 

The order, dated July 18 read: "that the Sheriff provided Stocks, 
Pillory & Ducking Stoole at the Charge of the County." 


6. 

Judgements 

and Orders, No. 1 (1749-1752). p 

7. 

Judgements 

and Orders, (1752-1754). d. 481. 

8. 

Order Book 

(1765-1768) , p. 41. 


435. 
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Street by Mrs Lightfoots to the Hospital Thence 
along the Street to Mrs Matthews Corner and down 
that Street to the River side and along the River 
side to the place begun at. 

, Thus it was that for the closing seventy-five years of the colonial 
period, imprisoned debtors and those guilty of crimes less than felony 
and treason would have been a part of the waterfront scene in the up 
river end of town. Without doubt it was always an interesting scene 
here too when official duckings were administered as a prescribed suitable 
punishment for a particular offense, though none seems to have been 
made of record. 


9. The ducking stool seemingly was used a great deal in colonial 
times but no such sentence has been seen in the York County Court 
records. (Riley, "History of the Founding and Development of Yorktown", 
p. 177.) 
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APPENDIX F 


NOTES ON SEVERAL WATERFRONT OPERATIONS 


A. The John Thompson Situation 


John Thompson was a prominent figure in the waterfront area for 
a quarter century following 1750. Evidently a ship captain who came 
ashore to open a mercantile business, he had good success.^ In 
1768 he decided on retirement, being "very infirm, and not able to 
carry on business", and sought to dispose of his Yorktown holdings. 

This took a bit of time, five years in fact. In the process, he ad¬ 
vertised on several occasions and thus put to record some detail of 
his facilities. These in 1768 included "one new convenient storehouse, 
near the town wharf; and one warehouse, at the water side" in Yorktown. 

He had, too, a sloop of some 1800 bushels, "well fitted and ready to 
take on cargo" plus a nine hogshead "flat" and "several valuable water 
Negroes, one of them an extrordinary good sail maker." At the time 
he had "about 300 h worth of dry goods, lately imported" in the "store, 
situated near the town wharf." His operations also extended to Gloucester 
Point across the river and here he had "two lots and houses", "on 
one of them a large warehouse, 40 by 20, and shedded, with a good 
sail loft." 1 2 3 

No sale followed this advertisement and in May, 1769 he sought to 
dispose of it by lottery. This was not successful either; however, 
the advertisement added a little more data on his properties.^ His 


1. Thompson in 1751 was a widower and when his oldest daughter 
married against his wishes, to block inheritance by his son-in-law, 
he "immediately married his housekeeper, who is young & [he is] not 
unlikely to have children by her." This is as reported by his fellow 
merchant and associate, Francis Jerdone. It was in 1761 that he bought 

a home up ip the town which he described seven years later as a lot "with 
a very good large stable and chair house on them." ( William and Mary 
Quarterly , 1st Ser., 155, 160; Hatch, The Ballard House and Family , 

pp. 8 ff; Deeds, No. 6 , pp. 52, 360.) 

2. Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), August 16, '1768, p. 3. 

3. Ibid, May 11, 1769, p. 3. 
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"new storehouse near the wharf" was valued at L 100 whereas the "ware 
house at the water side" was estimated at 40 fc. The large storehouse 
in " Gloucester town" was listed at 80 fe. 4 There were other items 
of interest as 40 barrels of rum (30 gallons each) and 10 barrels 
of sugar (250 weight each). When he advertised again, the lottery 
evidently having fallen through, the reference to his waterfront build 
ings now was "two storehouses at the water side." His "schooner" 
was listed with a capacity of "200 bushels of grain, the greatest part 
of her frame of'mulberry." 5 

It was in October 1773 that success came and John Thompson, Sr,, 
found a buyer, at least for his up-in-town home property. It was 
Thcmas Powell, a Yorktown "Surgion" and the price was L 325. There 
was no reference here to his waterfront property. Perhaps he could 
now "retire up the country" which had been his stated intention in 
January, 1770. 6 


B. Stock Variety in the Jones Store 


Allan Jones, under the dateline of "York, Feb. 22, 1768" adver¬ 
tised in the Virginia Gazette a new shipment of merchandise which he 
had just imported in the ship " Lord Camden , Captain Johnstoun, from 
London. It was, he stated, "to be sold cheap, for ready money, at 
the subscriber's store near the ferry." 7 

A Choice assortment of European Goods , viz . 

Superfine broadcloths, second do. German serges, 
duffil, beaver coating, blue Wilton coating, 
half-thicks, kerseys, milled plains, Welsh cotton and 
plains, Kendall do» fine scarlet and white flannels, 
striped do. Dutch blankets, fine Camelots [camblets] 
taminies [tammies], durants, shalloons, fustians. 


4. By comparison his "dwelling-house and outhouses" were valued 
at 360 fc, his "dwell house" in Gloucester at fc 40 and the lot "whereon 
is a large stable" was listed at L 70. 

5. Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), January 18, 1770, p. 4. 

6. Ibid; Deeds , No. 8 , p. 406 and No. 7 , p. 462. 

7 • Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), February 25, 1768, p. 3. 

This same advertisement appeared in Rind's Virginia Gazett e 
(also published in Williamsburg) of the same date and page, and some 
of the variations in spelling have been included here as bracketed. 
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fine jeans, duroys, sergedenium, do. lasting, mourn¬ 
ing crapes, bombazeons [bombazeens] and galloons, 
womens callimanco and chamois [shamoy] shoes, 
calf skin do. fashionable silk bonnets, men and 
womens gloves of various sorts, Irish linens, 

' fine yard wide do. middling 7-8 do. Russian drabs, 

brown Silesias [selesias], buckram, princess linen, 
checks, cotton holland, check and printed lawn 
handkerchiefs, brown rolls, hair brooms, scrubbing 
brushes, clamps, hair sieves, window glass of dif¬ 
ferent sizes, fine writing paper, post do. playing 
cards, white rope, sail and seine twine, catlings 
[catlins], men and women worsted hose, thread do. 
mens fine caster hats, felt do. boys fine hats, 
felt do. large common prayer books, do. bound 
in morocco double gilt, bibles and spelling books, 
snasde [snaffle], curb, and half check bridles, 
fine chaise bridles with polished brass work and 
bits, bearing and long hand reins, cart saddles, 
best Durham mustard, anchovies, capers, olives, 

Florence oil, linseed do. soap, candles, powder 
blue, Spanish whiting, dry white lead, yellow 
ochre, vendigrise, fine blue and white Nankin 
[Nankeen] China bowls, do. mugs and enamelled tea 
cups and saucers, double flint quart and two quart 
decanters, beer glasses, glass mugs and sugar dishes, 
brown and white stone mugs and cups, milk pans, 
butter pots and pipkins of a better sort, currying 
knives, drawing knives, nails and axes of all sorts 
and sizes. &c &c &c. 

Three years later Jones was advertising again. On October 31, 

1771 he was featuring "a choice assortment of European and East India 
Goods " which he had just "imported from London by way of the ship 
Neptune ." These too were "to be sold cheap for Cash, or short Credit, 
at the Subscriber's Store near the Ferry, in York Town."^ The merchandise 
consisted of: 

Superfine, second, narrow, and Forest Cloths German 
Serges, Bearskins, Duffils, Both Coating Shallons, 
and other Trimmings, black, blue, green, white, and 
other Coloured Durants and Tammies, black and green 
Everlasting, Denim, Lasting, Sergdenim and Princess 


8. Virginia Gazette , (Purdie and Dixon), p. 2. 

The Neptune also had cargo for Robert Miller who operated a store 
in Williamsburg. He, too, advertised in the same issue of the Virginia 
Gazette as did Jones (Ibid, p. 3). 
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Stuff, neat Stuffs of different Kinds for Womens 
Gowns Worsted Shags, Halfthicks, striped Duffils, 
Welch Plains, scarlet, white, striped and flowered 
Flannels, striped Swanikin for Saddle Cloths, Fear¬ 
nought Plaid, Yarn, and Worsted Hose, Mens and 
Womens black and white Silk Ditto, Ditto Cotten, 
white and brown Thread Ditto, Irish Linens of various 
Prices,.white and brown Irish and Russia Sheetings, 
Brown Holland, printed Lawn Handkerchiefs, Calicoes, 
Humhums, Muslin, Cambrick, Lawn, Persians, Barcelona 
Bandano, and Culgee Silk Handkerchiefs, Womens 
fashionable Bonnets of different Colours, Wax and 
Pearl Necklaces and Earrings, very fashionable 
Ribands, Nankins, neat China Bowls, Ditto enamelled 
Cups and Saucers, Ditto Mugs, double Flint Decanters 
with cut Stoppers, Tumblers and Wine Glasses, Queen's 
China Plates, Dishes, &c. Mens Shoes, Wcxnens 
Calimanco and Leather Shoes and Pumps, Soap, 

Candles, Anchovies, Olives, Capers, best sweet 
Oil, Ship Chandlery, Cutery, Haberdashery, Iron 
Ware of all Sorts, and a Variety of other Things 
too tedious to mention. 


C. The Archers and The Archer House 


Abraham Archer: 

On July 4, 1729 Abraham Archer for 40 pounds, 5 shillings "Virginia 
Currency" bought "One storehouse or Warehouse Scituate and being 
in York Town upon the bank or Shoar of York River." 9 The deed recited 
that this storehouse abutted north on York River, east on the storehouse 
of Thomas Nelson, and west upon the store house of Cole Digges, both 
well established merchants. This obviously gives only general location, 
yet it has become possible to speculate about it. It very clearly 
seems to have been on the upriver side of the mouth of the "Great 
Valley." 

Abraham Archer's storehouse, purchased in 1729, was just west 
of Thomas Nelson's waterfront property and, perhaps later, north of 
some other Nelson property. This would place the storehouse about 
midway, or slightly downstream from the halfway mark between Read 
Street and the "Great Valley" away from the then shoreline, yet not 
all of the way back to the Yorktown bluffs. As in the case of the 
Nelson property, the Archer property descended in the family. Abraham 


9. Deeds and Bonds, No. 3 (1713-1729), p. 523. 
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Archer willed his property to his son Thomas and he in turn willed 
it to his sons, Thomas and Abraham. Since at least a part of the 
property of the later Thomas and Abraham can be fixed accurately, 
here again is a relatively good check on the earlier location. 

' Abraham Archer owned no property in Yorktown in 1729, yet ob¬ 
viously he was living at some point near the town, for also in 1729 
he was granted a license to keep ordinary "at his dwelling house— 
this County." This license was renewed from time to time. Although 
he was listed in the records of York County as a "Shipwright," he 
apparently operated an ordinary for many years. As he purchased only 
a storehouse or warehouse in 1729 and since in that year he took 
out an ordinary license at his dwelling house, the natural assumption 
is that his dwelling must have been in the waterfront area. Later 
reference in his licenses is to his house and not to his dwelling. 

In February and in March of 1744 his license stated expressly that 
the ordinary was to be kept "at his House under the Hill of Yorktown." 
Perhaps it had become necessary for him to differentiate between his 
waterfront house and his property in the town, now consisting of one 
lot and part of another—a full lot acquired in 1732 and a half lot 
acquired in 1742. 10 

Archer made his will in 1748, yet this was four years before his 
death in 1752. His tombstone, now barely legible, is in the church¬ 
yard of Grace (York-Hampton) Church and it reads: "Here Lies Interred 
the body of ABRAHAM ARCHER Deceased who Departed this Life the 14th 
of February 1752 Aged Sixty Years." It has not been determined when 
he first came to Yorktown, and it is not known that he was related 
to Capt. James Archer who patented Lot No. 27 in the town in 1691 
only to forfeit it later. 

Abraham Archer's will discloses that he owned property in Warwick 
County, held lots in Yorktown proper as well as two in the Gwyn Read 
area near the town, was a slave owner, and possessed "Housing in York 
under the Hill." This last general phrase seems to indicate something 
of a development in the waterfront area—his warehouse, or storehouse, 
or both, his house used as an ordinary, his dwelling (at least for 
some years and possibly the same as his ordinary), and probably other 
structures. There is nothing to indicate other than that his development 
was more or less confined to the general area already discussed. 11 


10. Orders, Will, No. 17 , (1729-1732), pp. 16, 126, 248, 299 and 
338; Wills and Inventories, Ho. 18 (1732-1740), pp. 00, 161, 243, 332, 

403, 446, 546 and 672; No. 19 (1740-1746), pp. 19, 88, 146, 255 and 419; 
Deeds, No. 4 (1729-1740), p. 152; Judgements and Orders, No. 1 (1746-1752), 
pp. 12, 193, and 307. 

11. Wills and Inventories, No. 20 (1746-1759), p. 256. 
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Thomas Archer: 


Thomas Archer, by will in 1752, received all of his father's 
(Abraham Archer's) "Housing in York under the Hill." Before 1752, 
in 1749 and in 1750 in fact, Thcmas had been granted license to keep 
an ordinary "at his House in York Town for one Year." At this time 
he owned no property in the town proper. The assumption could be 
made that he was continuing the ordinary of his father on the water¬ 
front, for in 17'49, and later, no license seems to have been issued 
to Abraham. Perhaps his father had already given him the use of the 
area that he was to inherit, for Abraham made his will as early as 
1748. 12 


It may be that Thomas Archer had property in his own right on 
the waterfront before his father's death, property independent of 
that which he inherited, for he sold to David Jameson, a merchant, on 
July 15, 1754: "One Store or Warehouse 28 feet long and 20 feet wide 
lately built by me at the waterside in the town of York." This store¬ 
house, or warehouse, could quite possibly have been that later mentioned 
as standing on Lot No. 120. In 1799 the trustees of Alexander Macaulay 
sold to William Morgan Lot No. 120 described as "a certain tenement 
with a building thereon being a warehouse or store house situate 
in the town of York aforesaid at the water side." The deed stated 
that this lot bounded on the northwest and northeast on the property 
of Abraham Archer (son of Thomas) and was listed as that "purchased 
of David Jameson Esq." The area designated as Lot No. 120 in 1788 
was, earlier, in the area of the property used by the Archers.^ 

Thomas Archer apparently was quite active in waterfront affairs. 
From 1751 to 1754 he was surveyor of the "Landing places in Yorktown." 

In 1768 he was ferrykeeper at York and was running his ordinary. His 
place of business at the waterside evidently was well known for on 
October 20, 1768 the Virginia Gazette carried the announcement of a sale 
to take place at "Mr. Archer's door near the town wharf." At the time 
of the Revolution, Thomas apparently operated a business of some scope, 
for he had his own schooner and was paid by the state for outfitting 
a vessel, supplying the York garrison with wood, and furnishing other 
supplies. The scope of his activities is suggested below in the 


12. Judgements and Orders, No. 1 , pp. 193, 319 and 518; Judge¬ 

ments and Orders , (1752-1754), p. 167; ‘Wills and Inventories, No. 20, 
p. 256. -- 

13. Deed Book, No. 7 (1790-1809), p. 295; Deeds, No. 5 (1741- 
1754), pp. 618-619. 

14- Judgements and Orders, No. 1 , p. 434; Judgements and Orders 
(1752-1754), p. 419; Judgements and Orders (1768-1770), p. 147; 
Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 8 , 82, 116, 117-8, 156'and 182; 

Vl r 9i n i3 State Troops in the Revolution" in the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, 19 (1911) , p. 442. 
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Council order of March 11, 1776. 


Ordered it be left to Mr. Thomas Archer to proceed 
to direct his vessel under the command of Capt. 

Howe to proceed on her voyage at such time as he 
. may think most prudent, and that he be at liberty 
to purchase 6 good musquets or smooth bore guns 
for use of the seamen on board, which will be 
paid fof on his Certificate, and that he be furnished 
with 4 lbs. powder, and if necessary with 3 or 4 
barrels of Pork. 15 

Later his vessel was purchased by the state for use as a "cruizer." 

There is a petition for compensation of service, too, that puts 
additional light on Thomas' activities. On December 7, 1797, his 
son, Abraham, asked for recompense for the operations which he des¬ 
cribed thusly: "That in and during the years 1776, 1777 and 1778 the 
father of your petitioner residing at Yorktown in the Commonwealth 
aforesaid, received into his custody and stored for the use of the 
Navy of said Commonwealth sundry articles, to wit Guns, ammunition, 
provisions and articles of other kind, which said articles were delivered 
to the Orders of the Commissioners of the Navy ..." This probably 
means that the Archer property on the beach was the scene of much of 
this sizeable operation. 16 

Apparently Thomas Archer was a man of some estate for his 
will lists by direct mention 13 slaves and property on the waterfront, 
in the town, in Warwick County, and in King and Queen County. He 
died in April of 1781, although his will was not proved until 1783. 
Although written in a general manner, this document disposed of a 
waterfront development of some size. To Abraham, his oldest son, he 
gave "all my Houses in York under the Hill except those I shall hereafter 
mention." Those thereafter mentioned included a "Store House and 
Warehouse at the Water Side." Half of these went to Abraham and half 
to his second son, Thomas Archer. It appears that this development 
must have been in the area later designated as Lot Nos. 107, 118, 

119 and 123. 17 


15 - Journals of the Coun cil of State of Virginia, 2 (1777-1781), 
411 and 494. 

16. The petition is among those for York County in the Virginia 
State Library file. The specific items included 12 cannon, 9 gun 
carriages, 36 muskets (19 with bayonet), 29 smooth bore guns, 20' rifles, 
8 "blunderbusses", 3,209 "Common Ball of different sizes", pouches 
(7), powder (1 barrel), cartridges (8), shot, tools, and ship items. 

17 - Wills and Inventories, No. 22 (1771-1783), pp. 576-7"; William 
and Mary Quarterly , 1st ser. 1_2 (1903-1904), p. 28. 
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Abraham Archer, II: 

As the oldest son of Thomas Archer, Abraham Archer inherited the 
major part of his father's waterfront property. When he became owner, 
he represented the third generation of continuous ownership in the 
Archer family of waterfront property. His father's will proved in 
1783 is undated,^yet evidently ownership passed for practical, if not 
for legal purposes, at his father's death in April, 1781. Abraham in¬ 
herited in full ownership of all of his father's "Houses in Yorktown under 
the Hill" except the storehouse and warehouse in which Abraham received 
half interest and his brother Thomas the other half. Apparently Abraham 
was more or less established even before his father's death, for in 
1777 he had been named to replace Dr. Nathaniel Pope as Naval Officer 
for the York River District. Evidently, too, he was in possession of, 
and using, his beach property during the siege of Yorktown. His total 
bill for damages was quite heavy amounting to 325 pounds and of this 
sum 30 pounds was listed as for damage to his "Houses under the Hill." 

He was one of Yorktown's citizens who was siezed by Cornwallis and 
held for a time on a prison ship.*® 

On July 15, 1788 Abraham Archer secured Lot No. 123 of the recently 
sub-divided "Commons" from the town trustees. In addition he, together 
with his brother Thomas, purchased Lots Nos. 107, 118, and 119. It seems 
clear that he, as many others must have done, bought from the trustees 
the beach area that he was, and had been, using. Evidently it was much 
the same area as used by his father and grandfather, Thomas and Abraham 
respectively. The Alexandre Berthier billeting plan of Yorktown shows 
quite clearly that in 1781 there was a relatively large house on Lot No. 

118, another on Lot No. 119, a building on Lot No. 197, and at least two, 
probably three, and possibly five on Lot No. 123. Since Abraham apparently 
enjoyed sole use of only the area of Lot 123 where the heavy Archer develop¬ 
ment was, it may be assumed that his damage bill of 30 pounds would apply 
only to the damage done to improvements on Lot 123. 

Abraham's father left a storehouse and a warehouse at the water¬ 
side to him and his brother Thomas, and it would appear that in 1788 
they still operated this jointly. This would explain the fact that 
Lots Nos. 107, 118, and 119 were purchased jointly. The will mentions 
only a storehouse and warehouse and does not seem to check with the 
three structures shown by Berthier--one building on each lot. This 
is not disturbing, however, for Thomas and Abraham may have enlarged 
their operations after their father's death or they may have had property 
in this area even before his death. Then again, the phrase "my Store 


18. Wills and Inventories, No. 22 , p. 576; Deeds, No. 8 (1769-1777), 
p. 500; Claims for Losses of York County Citizens in British Invasion of 
1781 , p. 3; Journals of the Council of State of Virginia, I ' (1776-1777) 
418; Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 2 , 381. 
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House and Warehouse" need not be interpreted too literally for through¬ 
out the colonial period, if anything is characteristic of the records 
relating to the waterfront, it is their generality and ambiguity. 

It seems quite possible that for a time Abraham Archer continued 
fiis activity in the beach area. He was collector for the district 
of Yorktown as late as 1794 and in 1787 was one of a group of men 
who applied to the Husting Court of Yorktown for a license to retail 
goods at his store in Yorktown. Perhaps this store stood on Lot No. 
123. As late as 1812, when the court ordered sale of a lot adjoining 
Lot No. 123, it was described as a house and lot "Called by the Name 
of the Old Store House." It would appear, however, that Archer by 
1794 had withdrawn from business at least partly, for in giving William 
Waller a mortgage to Lot No. 123 it was stated that the lot was then 
"in the Tenure and Possession of Matthew Gibbs and William Morgan." 

As late as 1826 this lot was described as "a certain lot of ground 
together with the buildings. 1,20 

Abraham Archer, it appears, died intestate, for on January 15, 

1801 the York County court "Ordered that the Sheriff . . . take the 
Estate of Abraham Archer deceased into his hands and administer the 
same according to Law." 21 

In passing it may be pointed out that this Abraham Archer became 
a man of position and influence in his community. As early as 1777 
he had been named Naval Officer for the York River District. In 
1782 he had been reprimanded for neglect of duty, yet as late as 1794 
he was still serving as collector. Also, he became surveyor of the 
streets and landings in Yorktown. In 1787 he was elected a member, 
one of the first members, of the Common Council of Yorktown. From 
1788 to 1790 he was an alderman and for the year 1790-1791 he served 
as mayor. Along with other nominees he was recommended for appointment 
as a Justice of the Peace, escheator, and sheriff of York County. 22 


19. Deed Book, No. 6 , pp. 384 and 385. 

20. D eed Book, No. 7 , p. 144; Orders and Bonds, No. 8 (1803- 

1814), pp. 546-7; Hustings Court of Yorktown, 1787-1793 , p. 4; Calendar 
of Virginia State Papers ,_8, 138-9; Deed Book, No. 12 , p. 253. 

21. Order Book, No. 7 (1795-1803), p. 463. 

22. Journals of the Council of State of Virginia, 1 , 418; 

Official Letters of the Governors of Virginia , edited by H.R. Mcllwaine 
(1926-1929), 3 , 335-6; Hustings Court Records , pp. 3 and 32-59; 

Orders and Bonds, No. 5 (1784-1787), p. 366; Order Book, No. 6 (1788- 
1795), pp. 91, 416, 663 and 712. 
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Thomas Archer, II: 


Thomas Archer was a younger son of Thomas Archer who died in 1781. 
The elder Thomas by will gave all of his "Houses in York under the 
Hill" to his older son Abraham with the exception of his "Store House 
•and Warehouse at the Water Side." These went to Abraham and Thomas 
together. Evidently this property remained in the hands of Abraham 
and Thomas Archer until their death. Thomas it appears died about 
1800 and Abraham - in 1801. As late as 1826 property east of Lot No. 

123 was in the hands of members of the Archer family. 2 3 


The Archer House: 

The present Archer House is currently the sole visible structure 
on the Yorktown 'Waterfront with colonial associations. 24 It stands on 
Lot 107, property seemingly in use by Abraham Archer then by his son 
Thomas, and then by Thomas's two sons Thomas and Abraham, throughout 
much of the eighteenth century after 1729. Having seen good and con¬ 
sistent use for almost a century the building was essentially destroyed 
evidently in the "great conflagration" of 1814 that destroyed many 
of the waterfront, and tov/n, buildings. Shortly afterwards, about 1820, 
the Archer House was rebuilt on its original stone foundations above 
its basement which was likely filled at this time. The rebuilder of 
this combination store and residence though not positively known could 
very well have been Nathanial Taylor, Sr., in whose family the property 
remained until about 1840. It is the rebuilt structure that was restored 
in 1960. 

9 

There is very little documentary information concerning the original 
house. Its owners were prominent in the eighteenth century mercantile scene 


23. Deed Book, No. 6 , p. 384; Wills and Inventories, No. 22 , 
pp. 576-7; The Papers of Judge Sidney Smith late in the hands of R. 
Nelson Smith of Yorktown, Va., also now deceased. 

24. "The name 'Archer Cottage' [formerly in use] has been changed 
to 'Archer House'. The term 'House', architecturally and historically, 
more nearly describes the functional use of the building, although there 
is sufficient evidence to consider the term 'Store-House', since it 

is now reasonably certain that the structure was built for a combination 
store and residence. The generic term 'Store House', though carelessly 
applied in Colonial times, was a common one, and used in Yorktown 
waterfront deed records well into the 19th century." (Lee H. Nelson, 
"Historic Structures Report: Architectural Data, Part II, Preparatory 
to the Restoration of the Archer House, Lot 107, Water Street", a 
typed NPS report, dated Yorktown, June, 1959, p. ii). 
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though they were not numbered among the leading merchants and commer¬ 
cial firms in Yorktown. Their location, however, was a strategic 
one, it being directly on Water Street near the shore and at the foot 
of the "Great Valley" up which in colonial times there was a major 
cross street which connected Main and Water Streets. 

Physically, it [the house] was slightly larger 
than most of the waterfront buildings, and judging 
from the surviving details, may have been somewhat 
more pretentious than the present building. It 
has been generally assumed that the house burned 
in the great fire of 1814 leaving only the foundation 
walls and . . . chimney. 25 At least there is con¬ 
siderable archeological and architectural evidence 
to show that the foundations suffered a major fire . . . 

The 18th century foundation walls are unique in 
Yorktown, being laid up of v/hat appears to be ballast 
stone, possibly deposited here by English ships 
in Colonial days. There is no local stone of a 
similar nature . . . 26 The origin of the chimney 
is more obscure. Because of its several brick sizes, 
it has been assumed that the lower 5' 7" is an 18th 
century survivor of the fire and the balance is con¬ 
temporary with the rebuilding ca 1820. However, there 
is some convincing evidence that the entire chimney is 
a survival of the fire. 27 


25. At the time of archeological study of the house in 1958 it was 

noted: "The most interesting discovery was a well-preserved set of out¬ 

side steps leading down into the former basement of the building. At the 
time of the investigations the basement had become filled (or had been 
filled) with several feet of sand, the entry through the foundation wall 
was covered, and the steps themselves were unknown. (John W. Griffin, 
"Archeological Investigations at or near the Archer Cottage Yorktown", 

a typed report with illustrations and drawings dated May, 1958, p. 4). 

26. "The stone walls actually consist of various types, granite, 
limestone, coral and marl, but the major portion is river rock, with 
some brick and slate used for filling voids . . . The stone wall is 
about 18" thick, plumb on the exterior surface, and plumb for the 
lower 5' of the interior surface . . . There were no windows or vent 
holes in the original walls . . . The cellar does not appear to have 
been used functionally, except perhaps for storage." (Nelson, 
"Architectural Data, Part II . . . Archer House", pp. 2-3). 

27. Lee Nelson also concluded (pp. iii-iv) that: "With respect 
to the house as rebuilt [the structure that was restored], the general 
composition and detail are a carry-over from late 18th century practices. 
However, the workmanship is often poor, details and trim naively exe¬ 
cuted with worn out tools, and nothing about the house indicates the 
hand of a master craftsman, either in design or practice." 
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APPENDIX G 


GEORGE FISHER'S YORKTOWN EXPERIENCES - 1750 


In May, 1750 George Fisher with his family and personal belongings 
departed London with Yorktown as his announced destination. He 
was not a young man, but he had found himself out of employment and 
he knew he had not "been brought up to a particular trade, or occupation. 
In twenty years he had made some savings upon which he could draw; 
however, this was a limited resource that would not last long. 

Fisher (though he would be disappointed) believed that there was 
greater opportunity in Virginia and assumed that life and merchandising, 
which he intended, would be simpler and less exacting in the Colony. 

After considerable persuasive effort he "teazed" his "poor reluctant 
wife to comply with my desires ." 3 Thereupon he booked passage on the 
Ship Berry 4 (Captain Belcher), sold his home, disposed of some and 
loaded others of his possessions and belongings, and bought supplies 
and trading stock, especially tea. Also he had sought references, es¬ 
pecially references commending him to "President" William and "Secretary" 


V 


1. "The Journal of George Fisher: Commencing with a Voyage from 
London, May, 1750, for Yorktown in Virginia and Ending in August, 1755, 
on His Return from Philadelphia to Williamsburg" is reproduced here 
from Louise Pacquet du Bellet, Some Prominent Virginia Families (Lynch¬ 
burg, 1907), 2, 751-811, where it was reproduced in full. It is also 
reproduced in part (excepting the Philadelphia section) in The William 
and Mary Quarterly , 1st Ser., r7 (1908-1909), 100-139, 147-176. 

2. He wrote: "I reflected that Trade in general was less intri¬ 
cate (not requiring so much Art or Skill) in Virginia than in England." 
He was, also, "possessed with the fond Idea that People here were 

more Innocent, Just and Good." 

3. She had his assurances that the "children would be removed 
from the infinite temptations, false Pleasures, Snares and Delusions 
which every where abounded in Brittain." 

4. This ship may not have been a good choice as sailing was much 
delayed. Fisher reported that he found: "The Cabin in the utmost filth 
and nastiness. No cradels or Hammocks for our Beds, or 9 >ther con- 
veniency for Lying down to Rest: My poor wife the utmost agony." 
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Thomas Nelson of Yorktown. "My reason for this unhappy prejudice 5 6 was, 
that I had in early Days lived in York, and had been acquainted with 
Old Mr. [Thomas] Nelson the Father of these Gentlemen." 

There would be considerable anguish in the long passage to Virginia 
which Eisher recounts in some detail. On arrival he would find 
no situation in Yorktown for him despite search and persistence. He 
would, however, after some five weeks, move on to Williamsburg and 
try his hand in 'the operation of "a coffee house" there for a year. 

Of this, however, he tired and "quitted it, and stuck to my dealing 
in Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Arrack, Claret, Madeira and other Wines, 
English Beer, French Brandy, Rum, and several other articles, both 
from Europe, New York, Philadelphia, and the West Indies, proposing 
too as my [leased] house was large and in front particularly, to divide 
and let it out into several distinct Tenements." 

In Williamsburg he would be beset with difficulties and frustrations 
which would lead him to Philadelphia in search of a better, more pro¬ 
fitable location in the late spring of 1755. After several months 
he would return again to Williamsburg and his family to a new employment, 
being unsuccessful in Philadelphia though he would have had some short 
term employment with Benjamin Franklin in his printing shop. 7 

That part of Fisher's journal dealing with his brief sojourn in 
York in the late simmer and early fall of 1750 is quoted below in that 
it bears on shipping, waterfront and local town personalities, and the 
tenor of life here at a particular time: 8 


5. He did not find these men as congenial, or as helpful, as he 
had hoped and expected due in part perhaps to his own personality, 
his apparent lack of business experience, his failure to judge the 
character of his associates, and a shortage of capital. Likely business 
in Yorktown, too, had "a closed corporation" aspect that he did not 
fathom. 


6. Du Bellet, Some Prominent Virginia Families, 2 , 774. 

7. This would be with the blessing and endorsement of William 
Nelson with whom Fisher had rather persistent misunderstanding, fearing 
his position of leadership and power but needing and wanting his 

help. When he approached Nelson for recommendation to Philadelphia 
it precipitated some unpleasantness and acrimony. Fisher's wife dis¬ 
agreed so strongly with her husband's rebuttal in writing to Nelson that 
she left him. As Fisher described it "she separated bed and board 
from me." But this would be a temporary separation. Du Bellet, Some 
Prominent Virginia Families, 2 , 787 ff. 

* 

8. Du Bellet, Some Prominent Virginia Families, 2 , 763-72. 
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Next morning Sunday the 12th [August, 1750], by 
the assistance of the Tide and a Small breeze at 
East, we got into York River. A little after noon 
the Captain and I went off into the boat leaving 
the Ship under sail about a League below York, 
where (it being little wind) we arrived before her. 

I called first at the eldest of the Mr. Nelsons, 
who was' not in town, nor expected home till the 
middle of the ensuing week. From hence I went 
to Captain [Thomas] Reynolds, whose wife 9 I was 
formerly acquainted with, being the daughter of a 
Mr. Wm. Rogers, a particular Friend and intimate 
Companion of mine about Thirty years ago. She 
knew me at first sight. Here I dined. After 
dinner I waited on the Secretary the Honorable Thomas 
Nelson, Esq., and delivered Mr. [Edward] Hunt's letter 
of recommendation. 10 He spoke civilly, but said 
he must confer with his Brother before he could talk 
particularly to me. This was the first and indeed 
the last time of my having the honor of a Conference 
with this Gentleman. In the Evening.I returned on 
Board. 

Monday the 13th I again went on shore, delivered 
the certificate for my Tea to the Custom house Officer, 
Richard Ambler Esq., who remembered me perfectly, 
as I did him. He staid me to dinner, and at his 
Lady's [Elizabeth Jaquelin] request promised to 
accommodate me with a Heme, tho' he could not 
conveniently spare it; the favour was the greater 
as there was none other to be had. 

Returned again on Board. The two next days I 
likewise came on shore and visited several male 
old acquaintances, all of the other sex, Mrs. Ambler 
excepted, being dead. 

Thursday 16th, employed in getting my family and 
goods on shore; but through the mate's drunkeness 
and laziness, it was far into the afternoon before 
we could get quit of the Ship; however it happened 
several of our packages were broke open, one large 


9. Reynolds had married Susanna Rogers, daughter of Capt. William 
Rogers. 

10. Hunt "at Mr. [Alderman] Bethel's request had favored me with 
two Recommendatory letters to the Mss. Nelson." 
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chest all to pieces and many things lost, and a 
large 3ox containing sheets and Table Linen never 
came to hand at all; yet all things considered we 
were glad of our escape, and thankful to Providence 
that we came off even so well. In a day or Two 
after we had landed, I called again at the Honourable 
Wm. Nelson Esquires now returned, and delivered my 
other letter from Mr. Hunt. This Gentleman I thought 
received me with a conscious Dignity and great reserve, 
blamed my enterprise, admitting [wondering] that any 
one could be so weak as to prefer living in Virginia 
to Brittain, insinuating at the same time that without 
peculiar circumstances or reasons few persons of 
sense would ever make the exchange, and the best 
advice he could give me was to repair my oversight 
by returning again to London, which, if I was inclined 
to do, there was he said a ship of Mr. Hunt's in 
the River that would sail in a few days (a fortnight's 
time). This (greatly mortified as I was) I could not 
yet bear to think of, but said in case of receiving 
no encouragement here, I should rather Choose to 
try my Fortune in some other Colony upon the Con¬ 
tinent; mentioning Pennsylvania. 

To this he replied pretty eagerly if I would go 
thither he would give me a letter of recommendation 
to one Mr. Allin, a considerable Person of his 
acquaintance in Philadelphia. But even this I de¬ 
sired to suspend. I then mentioned my having two 
recommendatory letters to Mr. [Nathaniel] Walthoe 
[Clerk of the Virginia Council], to which he replied 
very coldly, "Perhaps nov; Mr. Walthoe may have it 
in his power to serve you." 

"(By the empahsis he placed upon the word nov/! 

I should imagine he meant to insinuate there was 
a time when Mr. Walthoe had it not so much in his 
power to serve me, but surely the observation was 
no more just or generous than for another to have 
remarked; That a time was when this great man's 
Father thought to be a Boatswain to a Merchant Ship, 
no mean Preferment.)" You will easily conceive 
with what a heavy heart, I departed from this great 
person to meet the reproaches of my poor wife, tho' 
in truth my affliction was unutterable. My wife, 
perceiving my grief and dejection, determined upon 
trying her success in obtaining at least his Honor's 
advice or opinion in this anxious state of our af¬ 
fairs. ' 
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She was received with very great complaisance, 
both by his Honor and his Lady, but no council .or 
advice, save that of returning again to Brittain, 
my wrong headedness in coming hither being the 
general topic of their discourse. On his saying 
he heartily wished himself and Family in England, 
my wife presumed to inquire whether he was sincere 
in that assertion. He assured her upon his word 
that if he could get out of business here and had 
his substance in his own hands, he would remove 
to England with the utmost expedition. 

When I brought my family on shore, there stood 
upon the wharf an ancient grey headed Gentleman 
who called me by my name, took me by the hand, wel¬ 
comed me into the country again. Told me he remem¬ 
bered me perfectly when I was Clerk in the office 
of Mr. [Philip] Lightfoot; tho' I could not so well 
recollect him I acknowledged his civility. This 
person wears the name of Captain Gooding. 11 

As I wanted some silver to distribute among the 
sailors who brought my family ashore he obliged me 
in Changing a Guinea. In about a fortnight after 
this, as I was attending Mr. Nelson's store till he 
was at leisure to be spoke to, this same Captain 
G. happening to be there assumed a quite different 
behaviour to what he had manifested by the water 
side, for with a malicious sneer he began thus: I 
remember you Mr. Fisher ever since Col. S [Lawrence 
Smith] paid you the Ten Pounds that you recovered 
against him for his striking you. The widow and 
sons of the Coin. Smith being now living attached to 
and intimate with, if not allied to the Nelsons 
Family, i was extremely confounded to be thus accosted, 
and a difference revived which had been cemented Thirty 
years ago; and what augumented my confusion (if capa¬ 
ble of being augmented) was a Pragmatical store keeper 
of Mr. Nelsons catching the opportunity with the 
highest Glee of demanding a relation of the story 
by Cox Comically saying. "Aye do Mr. Fisher tell 
us how that affair was." I had hardly Spirits to 
bring out, that Col. (s.) and I were good Friends 
long before I left the Colony, and that in the suit 
I brought against him no more than six pence damage 
.was given, and not one farthing of either Costs or 


11. Likely Capt. 
November 8, 1757. 


✓ 

James Goodwin, of York county, who died 
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damage was ever levied or taken of the Col. Captain 
G. in a most insolent overbearing tone replyed: 

"Nay, but you must not tell me! I remember the 
payment of the money myself as well as if it was 
but yesterday, and that it was absolutely Ten 
Pounds." This so astonished me, that I could not 
utter a word for scxne time; at length recollecting 
myself .a little, I beseeched the Captain would re¬ 
flect this matter might easily be decided; for as 
I humbly presumed the Record of the Court were still 
in being, it would thereby appear whether he or 
I was in the right, without any further contest 
about the matter. Upon my mentioning the Record, 
the change in these two persons countenances was very 
extraordinary, and whether they ever looked into the Record, 
or not, I cannot tell - but neither the storekeeper nor the 
honest Captain, tho' I have frequently met them since in various 
places, would never know or speak to me any more, yet this is 
all that I ever did to offend them. 

If the honest Captain did not conceive by this 
extra-ordinary piece of evidence he might some how 
recommend himself to some body or other, I am un¬ 
able to account for the difference of his behaviour 
at the Wharf, and in Mr. Nelson's store; for the rest, 

I am at no difficulty. Nothing is more common than 
for the injured to forgive; but that is not so fre¬ 
quently the case with him, who does or but attempts 
to do the injury. 

Indulge me with Patience, and I'll give the founda¬ 
tion of this Story concerning Col. Smith. 

"When I was in the country before (about the 
year 1722) Deputy Clerk of the Court to Mr. Lightfoot, 

Col. Smith was a Justice of the Peace and a Repre¬ 
sentative in the House of Burgesses, for the said 
County of York. This gentleman who was drinking 
at the Public house just by my office on Saturday 
evening sent for me and required I would forthwith 
issue a writ against some Person he then named, 
and make it returnable to the next Court, which was 
the ensuing Monday. This I told him very civily could 
not be, as the Law required Three Days between 
the issuing of a writ and the return thereof. He 
said I might date the writ the day before, for he 
would have it done, alleging that such tilings had 
been done by my Betters; this last I said I would 
not presume to dispute, but that the dating of a/ 
writ backwards never had yet, nor never would be 
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done by me; whereupon he struck me with his cane, 
but I then being a younger man than he took hold 
of his collar with one hand and his cane with the 
other, laid him on the floor and his cane by him, 
and departed. And tho' it was said he broke Two 
of his ribs in falling on the Hilt of his sword, I 
was for several reasons prevailed upon to bring 
an action: One was-that as it was more scandalous 
in a Magistrate than an indifferent person to break 
the Peace, it was but just to expose him in his 
own Court. The action was brought and Six pence 
damage given, which, nor the Costs were never levyed. 

My Master Mr. Lightfoot said I was quite right in 
all I did." 

And if I have any remembrance of this said Capt. 
Gooding (G.) it seems to me to be by his being one 
of the Jury for in a conversation once on Shipboard 
on our passage John Randolph, in speaking of the 
disposition of the Virginian very freely cautioned 
us against disobliging or offending any person of 
note in the Colony we were going to;, for says he, 
either by blood or marriage, we are almost all 
related, or so connected in our interests, that 
whoever of a Stranger presumes to offend any one 
of us will infallibly find an enemy of the whole nor 
right nor wrong, do we ever forsake him, till by 
one means or other, his ruin is accomplished. I 
refused then to acquire use [acquiesce] in these 
sentiments, and I wish I could truly say I had no 
reason to do it now; yet I never offered the least 
injury to any of them, nor can I hither to have 
offended either of the Mr. Nelsons, unless my 
unfortunately obtaining a recommendation to them from 
Mr. Hunt can justly be termed as offense. In the 
midst of these discouragements and heaviness at 
heart, I determined however on seeing Mr. Walthoe, 
and accordingly went over to Williamsburg, (about 
twelve miles) delivered my two letters from his 
Brother Mr. Walthoe and his nephew Mr. Hart. He 
received me very civilly, but used very few words. 

I found him at breakfast or Tea, and at his invitation 
drank two dishes with him. He said if I inclined 
to settle in Williamsburg or elsewhere, I might 
expect any friendly offices in his power. Seeing 
me afterwards in the Town he called to me and recommend 
me as his Friend to some of his acquaintance who 
were there with him. They all welcomed me to 
Virginia, and I dined with them at a Tavern whejre 
he treated me. In the evening I returned home 
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more easy than I had been any time since my arrival. 
I don't know how it was; but I was too much dejected 
and dismayed by my reception at York to say anything 
to Mr. Walthoe concerning my difficulties with 
Mr. Saunder:^ 2 a great unhappiness that I ommitted 
it. 


Three weeks of Mr. Saunder's month were now 
gone, and what to do I could not tell. At last, 

I resolved to set forth my case clearly by letter 
to the great man [William Nelson]. This I did by 
informing him of our agreement, and our differences, 
with all the circumstances, together with Mr. 

Saunder's demand, earnestly imploring his aid in 
the most supplient abject terms that I had ever used 
to any Mortal in my life. Assuring him he should have 
my Tea or any other of my goods made over to him to 
double or treble the value of what would be necessary 
to enable me to get me quit of Mr. Saunder. That 
I should request the loan of the Money for six 
months only, for which with greatest thanks and grati¬ 
tude, I would pay any interest. Having sent this 
letter, I waited Three Days with the utmost anxiety 
for an answer, which not then coming I assumed the 
resolution of going myself to his house, to learn 
if possible his pleasure; but what was my anguish 
on enquiring for him when I was told by a servant 
his Master had set out yesterday (the day before 
this) on a journey to an Estate a great way up the 
Country, and would not return in less than three 
weeks and that he had left no kind of word or 
message concerning me. The humanity of an answer 
tho' a peremptory refusal, I thought, I might reason¬ 
ably have expected. Mr. Saunder who remained at 
Hampton 25 miles below York came up with a deal of 
Fury demanding his money with great threats. I 
had sent him an account of the steps I had taken 
and now showed him a copy of the beseeching letter 
I had wrote to Mr. Nelson; but this availed nothing. 

If I did not make over by goods, he said directly 
to him, enabling.him to sell them immediately for 
what they v/ould fetch, he would without further cere- 
money throw me into jail. 


12. Fisher had planned the voyage with Saunder who had given him 
h 120 to "lay out in Goods most proper for Virginia." It was without 
formal agreement and, on arrival in Virginia, Saunder had called for 
his cash for which Fisher gave him a note which now was coming due. 
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Exasperated with such various distresses, and 
these additional insults, I calmly bid him do 
his worse, for I would endure any kind of misery 
sooner than persist any longer in craving his 
compassion, or even so much as changing another 
word with him. This, how strange so ever, had 
a better effect on him than all my submissions 
and entreaties. He became cool at once, declared 
his distressing of me would afford him no pleasure, 
and that he would readily acquiess in my proposal 
of receiving [renewing] my supplication to Mr. 

Nelson on his return and would wait the event. 

He staid with me two days, grew friendly, open and 
communicative: said he had an inveterate dislike 
to the People [of Virginia]; - the best of those 
whom he had met with being malicious, subtil, 
treacherous, Said he was determined on returning 
to England; advised me to sell off all, and do 
so too; for that in the end he was sure I would 
find Mr. Nelson advising my immediate return would 
be the best I should ever receive from him. How¬ 
ever, if we must part, let it be amicably, and 
that the least mention of our unhappy animosities 
might not be made hereafter to any of our English 
Friends . . . 

After two days stay with me, Mr. Saunder set 
out for Hampton. He shed tears at parting, assuring 
me now that his threatenings were assumed with 
great difficulty, that sooner than he would distress 
me any more; if I could raise a sufficiency to pay 
his expense back to Brittain, he would have the 
rest to be remitted at a convenient opportunity. 

As soon as ever I heard of the great man's return, 

I received [renewed] my supplication, and if pos¬ 
sible in more prostrate, abject terms than I had 
done before, exagerating the obligation above life 
or any other enjoyment, the preservation of my 
poor family only excepted. This letter went early 
in the morning, but I had no answer all the day. 

The next morning between Ten and Eleven, his 
Lady came on a Seeming visit to my wife. She was 
no sooner seated than with a distant air she in¬ 
formed me, if I had anything.to say to Mr. Nelson, 
he was now at leisure. I went instantly and acquanted 
him with Mr. Saunder's threats and demands of in¬ 
stantly selling my goods for what they would bring. 

He coolly replied, he did not see anything amiss in 
what Mr. Saunders required, but rather wondered 
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I should refuse to comply with his demand - and 
as to what I urged about the cruelty of taking ad¬ 
vantage of the distressed, or how much I should 
be a gainer could I but obtain a little time to 
dispose of my Things myself, it made no impression 
on him. But I still continued to beseech his assis¬ 
tance, assuring him he should not run the least 
risque as I would actually make over and put into 
his possession much more than the Value of what 
he should advance for me. 

He at length said, he should not think of assis¬ 
ting me until he had first spoke with Mr. Saunder. 

I hereupon informed his Honor that Mr. Saunder 
had made one journey already at considerable ex¬ 
pense, and if he would have the goodness to remit 
the money to him at Hampton by an order upon some 
merchant there, or by any other method he thought 
proper, it would be an additional act of goodness 
in him, and I should always regard it a great 
augmentation of his favor; adding moreover, if 
there was any charge accruing thereby, I would 
most thankfully pay it. To all which he very abruptly 
answered, I will do no otherwise than I have said. 

So I wrote forthwith to Mr. Saunder, and he accord¬ 
ingly came up again. He was obliged to continue 
at York two nights more, before we could have the 
happiness of being admitted to Mr. Nelson's presence, 
he being either at breakfast or Dinner engaged 
with Company, walked out or otherwise busied. But 
the morning after the second night informed us 
we might attend him at his store on our approach. 

He only asked Mr. Saunder whether he had any share 
or claim to any part of the Tea I was possessed 
of: who answered No - Nothing else of consequence 
passed between them. From which it seems the 
apprehension of his being some how overwatched 
or imposed on by me in the property of the Tea 
was the most apparent reason on giving Mr. Saunder 
this trouble - for inrnediately upon his saying 
No, his honor handed me a written instrument with 
these words - There, Sir! - Sir, if you like that! 

Too terrified to make objection, had I discovered 
any cause, I just cast my eye on the writing, which 
I returned again with an humble cringe, signifying 
my assent by saying, "Yes, Sir, exceeding well." 

He said, he must have Two of the Chests of Tea 
put into his possession, for by a calculation he 
had made, they would not amount to much more than 
the money he should advance. I replyed it was far 
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from me to desire or expect any other. The Deed 
expressed, that in consideration of his Honors 
lending me the said money amounting to & 117 - 
Sterling, if the said principal sum with lawful 
interest was not repaid in Four months from the 
date thereof, the said Tea deposited as a security 
for the said sum should become forfeited to the 
said Honourable Mr. Nelson, and liable to be 
sold for the payment of the said Principal and 
Interest. As to ray urging anything concerning 
the six months, the time I requested of his Honor, 

I judged it neither prudent nor safe. 

Mr. Saunder received the money, and we came to 
my house very joyfully, and after refreshing him¬ 
self with such poor fare as we had with a glass 
or two of Wine, we took a cordial leave of each 
other, wishing mutual health and happiness; and 
he then set out for Hampton. The saddle bags he 
brought with him being ancient broke with the 
weight of silver (a considerable part of the 
Cash being in that Specie). I lent him a stronger 
pair which he promised to return, and I doubt not 
of his delivering them for that purpose to some 
unfaithful hand; but I never could see or hear 
of them any more. He soon after departed for 
Bristol . . . 

This affair of the Money being thus finished 
and perceiving clearly, I should have no willing 
aid or advice from the Mr. Nelsons, went again 
to the Walthoes at Williamsburg, and by his kind 
aid took a house there. After I had left York, 
with the two first loads of goods, my Wife wrote me 
word that the Honourable Mr. Nelson had acquainted 
her he believed he could help me to a person, who 
would treat with me for one of my Chests of Tea, but 
as I considered our retailing of it, would not 
only be a kind of employment, but attended with 
considerable more profit, I advised her to say 
nothing upon the subject, and I would endeavor 
to keep out of his way. But in less than a fort¬ 
night, my wife also being come away with the rest 
of our things, he chanced to see me in the street 
in Williamsburg. He spoke to me very Courteously 
and taking me a little aside acquainted me he would 
give five S. a pound for one of my Chests of Tea 
which is just 4 s. Sterling, wanting (at the least) 
Five per cent. I was afraid of refusing, for fear 
of his pressing me for the money before I could'raise 
it, therefore told his honor, he was welcome to 
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take which Chest he pleased. The Tea cost me 3-6 
in the India House, exclusive of the charges of 
Brokerage, Bonding, repackage, Insurance, etc., 
and it was now safe arrived in good order, and the 
common price here by the pound was 7-6 or six 
Shilling Sterling. So that for want of my retailing 
of it (upwards of three hundred weight) I lost 
not muph less than Forty Pounds this currency. 

It was indeed a considerable consolation that I 
had diminished my Debt a good deal more than one half, 
and I indulged in the hope of having obliged a 
person capable of being a powerful friend. During 
our stay at York, (about 5 weeks) we had neither 
encouragement or spirit to open any of our Goods; 
so that the little Cash we brought with us being 
consumed, we had broke in upon the Queen Ann 
Crowns, half crowns etc., etc., which my Daughter 
Molly had been many years collecting, when very 
luckily, Mrs. Reynolds having tasted some of our 
Green Tea requested we would spare her half a dozen 
pounds (at the price we proposed selling it, viz., 

14 S. a pound) before we removed to Williamsburg. 

This we readily complied with, a Cannister of the 
same being very handy to come at, and she sent 
the money, upwards of four pounds, immediately. 

This treasure enabled us to remove and to purchase 
Bread and fuel for some time after we came there. 

But it being the time of the year that People here 
usually lay in their Winter's Stock of Provisions, 
such as Corn, Beef, Pork, Butter, Firing, etc., 
etc in quantities, we were again reduced to difficul¬ 
ties wherein, as we could think of no other remedy, 

I sent my son with a note to Mr. Walthoe, requesting 
he would favor me with the lent of Five Pistoles. 

My son who returned directly agreeably surprised 
us with the Sight of Two Doubloons, or Eight 
Pistoles. I went that moment to give my note for 
the Money, but he rejected it as a thing extremely 
trivial, and urged me to make up of (count upon] 
his purse upon all occasions. . . 

We now went on pretty well, and our little 
business increased; But Three of the Four Months 
being gone, our hearts began to ache, for fear 
of Mr. Nelson, for we had not more than Thirty 
pounds in the house to pay him upwards of Sixty. 

Upon which consideration, I ventured to write 
his Honor imparting, that if it accorded with his 
pleasure or convenience to suffer the money to , 
remain in my hands (agreeable to my first request) 
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till the General Court, I should ever regard it as 
a most signal instance, and augmentation of his 
favor and great goodness. But if it was disagree¬ 
able to him, I would whatever I suffered take 
care in providing his money against the time 
appointed. The letter I know was delivered to 
him safely, yet the time was just upon expiring 
without, his vouchsafing any answer. I even 
ventured to address myself again to Mr. Walthoe, ex¬ 
hibiting to his view the whole of Mr. Saunder's 
affair and the obligation I was under to Mr. Nelson, 
circumstances which I hitherto entirely concealed. 

Mr. Walthoe attended to me with great patience 

and silence, and when I had done, asked me how 

much money would serve my purpose. I told him 

about Thirty Pistoles. He walked to his escritor 

and counted me out Forty - asking if that was sufficient? 

I said it v/as too much, and offered to intrust 

[return] Ten of them, which he would not admit, 

alleging, I should not be distressed nor was it 

proper for me to be quite unfurnished of Cash at 

home, so obliged me to take the whole, adding he 

was very sorry I had not informed him of this business 

when I first arrived. I now wrote forthwith again to 

Mr. Nelson, returning him great thanks for his kind 

favour, acquainting him I had procured his money 

and would either pay it into the hands of any 

merchant of his appointing in this place, or, 

(I not being then well) my wife would wait on him 
with it in York. To this letter I received an 
immediate answer, that I need give myself no 
trouble, for if he had the money at the General 
Court, it would suit him as well as now. However 
as I was possessed of the Cash, and had provided 
a chais, I sent my wife down with it to York and 
redeemed my Tea. In settling the amount with my 
wife, his Honor assumed an air of generosity refusing 
the four months interest, tho' by the calculation 
of the weight of the Tea under his own hand, it 
appears he was as great a gainer by one weight, 
only as would more than have paid.the interest 
due. (But there's a Vanity and Subtilty in the 
generality of Virginians, not unobvious to per¬ 
sons of Common penetration who have been at all 
accustomed to a more genuine generous way of acting 
or thinking). The little acting of little people 
that have fell in my way and which are in truth 
innumerable, I shall pass by unheeded; they are 
indeed as much the objects of pity as contempt.^ 

But such as who may be justly be esteemed the 
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Fountains of baseness, the leaders of the Fashion 
or promoters of mean and vicious habits among the 
opulent, or as they are fond of styling themselves - 
Persons of Note. 

These me thinks have a just claim to distinction; 
and in truth they should have it so far as they 
come within my reach or the compass of my obser¬ 
vation.'' . . .“ 


* 
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APPENDIX H 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON TRADE AND MERCHANDIZING 
' INTO AND OUT OF YORKTOWN 


A. Cargoes and Destinations 1736-1737 
(With a 1732 Note) 


Even though a highly incomplete sample, the tabulation and analysis 
of the ships and cargoes^- of some fifty vessels entering and leaving 
Yorktown and the York River District as reported in the Virginia 
Gazette for the period September 1736 - December 1737, shows some variety 
in area trade. A good deal of the merchandize going and coming would 
have moved through Yorktown, being landed, or loaded, here. Even 
that loaded or landed at other points of call along the river and 
its creeks would have been reported here since this was the location 
of the custom and naval offices for this district. 

In this sixteen month period there is ample evidence of the 
heavy trade with England, some coastwise merchandizing, and established 
trading with the West Indies, Bermuda, and related islands, the 
latter largely in the bottoms of Virginia-based sloops. In the 
case of the home country, the vast predominance of trade in this 
period was with the cities of London and Bristol though there was 
an occasional ship from Liverpool and White Haven. Incoming cargoes 
unfortunately were enumerated only as "sundry Eurpean Goods" in too 
many instances though occasionally there were other entries as "Cask 
of Spirits, Rum, Sugar, and Molasses", and Madeira wine in varying 
quantities as well as "scriviloes" 1 2 (214 of them), "Mallageta 
Peper" and "Negroes." Of the latter, three shipments were noted: 310, 
409, and 490 persons plus another of unlisted size on "consignment 
to Col. Braxton." These were from "Guinea", "Angola", and ’’Africa" 
respectively. 

Return products from the York River District were basically to¬ 
bacco, timber products, and iron, the latter particularly to Bristol. 


1. Not all were listed, or even indicated. 

2. Elephant tusks, especially smaller ones. 
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Wood products took a variety of forms as plank (walnut, oak, and gum 
were mentioned specifically) and timbers, but particularly staves. 
Staves were exported in quantity to be used 

in the manufacture of containers - pipes, hogsheads, barrels, casks, 
and such. Skins in small quantity constituted an occasional entry. 
Though deer and beaver were mentioned most often, there was also a 
note of muskrat and otter from time to time. A parcel of sassafras 
and snakeroot was shipped now and then, even a bag of wool and a 
few barrels of turpentine. Perhaps a typical outgoing cargo to 
England would have been some 375 hogsheads of tobacco, 5000 staves, 

20 tons of iron, and a cask of deer skins plus a lesser item or two. 3 4 

As for the coastwise trade it touched Maryland, Philadelphia, and 
New England (Rhode Island and especially, Boston) . Outgoing;, it in¬ 
volved particularly corn, peas, and a little wheat and plank (walnut 
most often). There was some transhipment of wine, largely Madeira. 
Incoming ships brought bricks (80,000 from Maryland, in one cargo), 
"Train Oyl", wooden-ware, bread, flour, some hops, and such. Though 
more varied than most, perhaps, the cargo of the schooner Swallow 
of New England, from Boston, which entered on December 6, 1737, is 
suggestive. It brought cheese, dishes, chairs, iron pots, tables, 
cider, wooden ware, axes, cranberries, salt codfish, rum, and mo¬ 
lasses. ^ 

There evidently was, at this time, an even heavier trade with the 
West Indies (especially Barbadoes) 5 and Bermuda, some in Bermuda 
bottoms. In the main this was like the coastwise trade, chiefly in 
sloops, schooners, snows, 6 and a brig, or brigatine, or two. The 
heavy export from the York River District was grain (particularly 
corn and but a little wheat), peas and timber, a lot of shingles and 
some staves. Other exports included bread, beef, pork, flour, butter 
and candles. The sloop Molly which cleared on December 9, 1737 carried 
a varied cargo to Jamaica. 7 This included 10,000 shingles, 500 pounds 
of butter, 10 boxes of candles, 1,000 bushels of peas, and 50 barrels 
each of pork, beef, flour, and bread. From the Indies came rum and 


3. The largest single tobacco cargo noted was 734 hogsheads, 
the largest shipment of staves 14,500, and the most iron going in one 
ship was 60 tons. 

4. Virginia Gazette , December 9, 1737. 

5. Other islands specifically mentioned included Jamaica, St. 
Christopher, and Anguila. 

6. The snow was a square rigged vessel much like a brig. 

7. Virginia Gazette,December 9, 1737. 
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molasses, in quantity,® salt and sugar, straw ware, and often cash, 
reported in pounds and pistoles, indicating perhaps a lucrative balance 
of trade. A suggestive cargo entered in the sloop Francis from Anguila 
on December 12, 1737 being 3 hogsheads of molasses and one of rum, 

1000 bushels of slat, a barrell of lime juice, "Straw-Ware", and 20 
pistoles in cash. Another was the Virginia brig Abingdon out of the 
Madeira Islands and Barbadoes on July 27, 1737. She carried 22 pipes, 
10 hogsheads and a quarter cask of Madeira wine, 10 hogsheads and 
7 small firkins'of rum, 1 hogshead and 1 tierce of molasses plus 
14 barrels of sugar. 8 9 10 And sometimes there were small amounts of cocoa 
and ginger. 

But not all cargoes landed on the waterfront were always regular 
and routine and there was the unexpected as in July, 1737. Enroute 
to Virginia Capt. John Moses out of London and Cadiz "having ballast 
on board": 

met on her voyage betwixt Cadiz and Virginia, a 
Dutch ship that flounder'd, and had in her hold 
seven foot Water, when Capt Moses came to her; he 
took on board his ship the Master and all the Crew, 
and took what goods he could, and the best part of 
the Rigging, which is landed in Yorktown. 

Perhaps, a routine operation would have been that of Capt. John 
Head in the winter of 1736-1737. He advertised in the Virginia 
Gazette on December 10 that: 

To all gentlemen and others, who are desirous to ship 
their tobacco to London, for an early market, that 
the ship Moseley , John Head, Master, is now coming 
around from Elizabeth river, into York river, to 
take in tobacco on Freight, at the usual rate. She 
is a new ship with new Rigging, Sails, Anchors, and 
Cables, and will carry about 400 Hogsheads. And 
for encouraging a quick Dispatch, Liberty of Con¬ 
signment will be given to all persons, to ship their 
tobacco to whom they please in London. 

The Master above mentioned will give his attendance 
at the County Courts, to receive Orders for Tobacco." 


8. In hogsheads, firkins, punchions, tierces, and casks. 

9. Issues of August 5 and December 23, 1737. 

10. Issue of August 5, 1737. 
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On February 4 he advertised again. He had now come around to the York 
River and was ready to load. It was not noted when he aptually de¬ 
parted. 11 

Though he did not specifically note that it was at Yorktown, it 
likely was here that William Hugh Grove in July, 1732 boarded two 
ships with slave cargoes for sale. Though his comments are cryptic 
they do have an element of realism in them: 

I have been on board 2 Ships from Guinea & Angolo 
one had near 500 Negroes the men are stowed before 
the fore mast then the Boys betw that & the main 
mast the Girls next & the grown Women behind the 
Missen. the Boyes & Girles all Stark naked so Were 
the greatest part of the men & Women. Some had 
beads about their necks & arms & Wasts & a ragg 
or Peice of Leather the bigness of a figg leaf & 

I saw a Woman Come aboard to buy examine the Limbs 
& Soundness of some she seemed to choose Dr. Dixon 
with whome I went bought 8 Men & 2 women on board 
the ship consigned to Col. More & Mr. Lyde & brought 
them on Shoar with us all stark naked. but when 
come home had course Shirts & afterwards Drawers 
given them cost 20 h per head. 12 

Of course little of this came through in the standard newspaper 
advertisement for new slave cargoes as when Thomas Nelson advertised 
on April 8, 1737: 13 

The Ship Jonathan of Liverpool, Capt. James Gildart, 
is arriv'd at York from Angola, with 490 choice 
young slaves: The sale of them is to begin on 
Tuesday, the 12th Instant at Yorktown, by Thomas 
Nelson. 


B. Some Brief and Random Notes on Yorktown Business Operations 

1. William Stevenson offered some variety of merchandize for sale 
in 1746 presumably from his waterfront location. 14 

11. In several ship arrival entries it was stated that the passage 
from England had taken seven weeks. 

12. From Grove's manuscript diary. University of Virginia Library, 
pp. 56-57. 

13. Virginia Gazette (William Parks, publisher). 

14. Virginia Gazette (Parks), May 29, 1746. 
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Just imported, and to be sold by the subscriber 
in York Town, by wholesale or retail, Broad Cloths, 

Spanish Plains, Prize, Kersey, Cotton, Druggets, German 
Serge, Rugs, Blankets, Check'd Linen, Brown Linen, 

Indian Goods, Fustian, Bed Ticks, Worsted and Thread 
Stockings, Hats, Haberdashery, Men's and Women's 
’ Gloves and shoes. Cutlery, Saddler’s Leather, Wine 

and Beer Glasses, Window Glass and Lead, Grocery, 
double .and single refin'd sugars. Cordage of all 
sizes. Powder, Shot, Corks, Yorkshire Strong Beer, 
large Copper brewing Kettles, Copper Stills, white 
and read lead paint. Linseed Oil, Hoes Iron pots. 

Axes, &c. 

2. Gunpowder and Munitions: 

(a) Edmund Tabb had this item in the Virginia Gazette on Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1751: s 

Imported in the Ship Lightfoot, Six quarter Barrels 
of Gun-powder, mark'd TT with a Bunch of Grapes, 

No. 32 to 37. The owner may have them by applying 
to Edmund Tabb, in York Town and paying Charges. 

(b) A movement to the westward of munitions through Yorktown 

took place in 1758 as reported in the Executive Journals of the Council 
of Colonial Virginia . 16 """ ‘ 

The President [of the Council] acquainted the Board 
that considering the pressing Emergencies of the Service, 
he had sent away all the Arms in the Magazine, and 
all those in the Governor's House, being near 700 
to York, to be transported from thence to Falmouth, 
with 25 Barrels of Powder, a Quantity of Shot 
and Flints, and 8 Drums, being all we had, with a 
Chest of Medicines and Instruments, and what Blankets 
could be got here, and had given Orders to Gentlemen 
in Fredericksburg and Falmouth to provide Waggons 
to be in Readiness on the Arrival of the Vessels to 
carry cargo immediately to Winchester. 

■ ™ G f orge K-toall advertised a new supply of drugs and medicines 

m 1/51 along with some confectionary and other things. 17 


15. William Hunter, Publisher. 

16. £, 97-98. 

17 - Virginia Gazette (William Hunter) , May 30, 1751.-’ 
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Just Imported by the Subscriber, in York Town, a 
Fresh Supply of Drugs and Medecines; also Sago, 

• French and Pearl Barleys, white and Brown Sugar 
Candy, Capers, Salt-petre, best Jesuit's bark, 

China and sasparilla Roote, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, 

Cloves, and Mace, Lockyer's and Anderson Pills, 
and Gutta Vitae Drops, Squire's, Daffy's and 

Doughton's Elixirs, &c. 
r 

4. Thomas Reynolds planned an estate sale, that of Charles Sea- 
brooke deceased, "by Outcry at York Town” for February 10, 1752. Among 
the items to be auctioned were several oriented to the water. 

a. "half Parts of three Sloops, one a sea sloop about 75 
Tons, now fitted for sea, two years old." 

b. "two Tobacco sloops of 70 Hogsheads each, one two years 
the other 4 years old, all lying now in Sarah's Creek" 

c. "seven young negroe men, some Sail Cloth and cordage, 
two Hawses and Sundry Other Things." 

5. Capt. Thomas Lilly on January 15, 1767 departed Yorktown in the 
ship Sally bound for London.His cargo was comprised of: 


394 Hogshead of tobacco 
4 hogsheads, 8 casks of snakeroot 
3000 feet of plank 
14 casks and 1 box of gingseng 


15,000 staves 
3 hogsheads of deerskins 
20 tons of pig iron 
19 tons of bar iron 


5 casks of copper ore 

In July, 1768 Lilly was in Yorktown with a European cargo and 
advertised: "To be sold at vendue, in York Town, for ready money, 

next court day, A Parcel of Linens, and German and British Osnabrugs."' 


18. Virginia Gazette (William Hunter), January 24, 1752. 

19. Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), February 2, 1767. 

20. Ibid, July 14, 1768 

When an earlier arrival of Captain Lilly in Virginia was noted, 
on September 3, 1767, he was master of the ship Burwell which had 
made the crossing "in 12 weeks from London." (Ibid). 
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6. Edward Cooke described a small boat in an advertisement from 
"York Town" dated September 4, 1770:^ 

Stolen last Saturday morning, from Mr. John Goodwin's 
landing, about five miles below this town, a new 
> moses built boat, about sixteen feet long, rows 

with four oars, has remarkable small stern sheets, 
without rudder irons in her stern, a step in her 
keelson for one mast, but no place cut in the thoft 
bright sides painted brown. Twenty shillings will 
be given (and no questions asked) to any person 
that will deliver her to Mr. William Steveson, or 
the subscriber. 


21- Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), 


September 6, 1770. 
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APPENDIX I 


YORKTOWN'S TEA PARTY 
N0VEM3ER 7, 1774 


The passage of the now noted Tea Act by the British Parliament 
in May, 1773 served but to add more fuel to the growing differences 
between colonies and mother country. This act was designed to benefit 
the then faltering East India Company, but it was to the detriment 
of colonial merchants and other tea handlers. In essence it allowed 
the Company (heretofore obligated to sell its tea at public auction 
in England) to sell tea directly to agents, or consignees, in the 
colonies and permitted the Company to receive drawbacks on British 
duties. The colonists saw this for what it was, a monopoly giving 
the Company a decided price advantage over other dealers. Feelings 
began to run high and tensions mounted. 

When official Boston tea consignees refused to resign under pres¬ 
sure (as they had done in Philadelphia and New York) action followed. 

It was on the night of December 16, 1773 that the tea cargo on three 
ships was dumped into the harbor after the authorities refused to 
have it returned to England without payment of the specified duties. 
There were other "tea disorders" as when more dumping came in Boston 
in April, 1774 and in October a ship at Annapolis was burned along 
with the tea it had on board. Yorktown, too, had its "Tea Party" 

(which came on November 7, 1774) and it must have set Yorktown and 
its waterfront agog. 

This action, carried out by the York County Committee with the 
support of the Gloucester Committee from across the river, was or¬ 
derly, but performed with conviction, by local citizens having no 
disguises. Evidently the firm of "Mess. Prentis and Company, Merchants 
in Williamsburg" misjudged the temper of the people in placing an order 
for tea with the firm of John Norton and Sons of London, long time ex¬ 
porters to, and importers from, Virginia. The Norton Company also 
misjudged the situation in filling the order as did Capt. Howard 
Esten in transporting it. 

On November 4 Captain Esten brought his ship, Virginia , into 
the York and declared her invoices. When it was noted that the 
cargo included two half-chests of tea, the scene was set for action. 


1. Frances Norton Mason (editor), John Norton & Sons Merchants of 
London and Virginia (Richmond, 1937), pp. 368, 381. 
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This is told rather succinctly in reports published in the Williams¬ 
burg papers by the York County and the Gloucester County committees 
and in the apology of the Prentis firm. 2 These follow: 


■A. The York County Committee Report : 

York Town, November 7, 1774 
r 

The Inhabitants of York having be.en informed that the Virginia 
commanded by Howard Esten, had on Board two Half Chests of Tea, shipped 
by John Norton, Esq; and Sons, Merchants in London, by Order of Mess. 
Prentis and Company, Merchants in Williamsburg, assembled at 10 o'clock 
this Morning, and went on Board the said Ship, where they waited some 
Time for the Determination of the Meeting of several Members of the 
House of Burgesses in Williamsburg, who had taken this Matter under 
Consideration. A Messenger was then sent on Shore to inquire for a 
letter from the Meeting; but returning without one, they immediately 
hoisted the Tea out of the Hole and threw it into the River and then 
returned to the Shore without doing damage to the Ship or any other 
Part of her Cargo. On the Wednesday following the County Committee 
met, to consider of this Matter; and, after mature Deliberation, 
came to the following Resolutions: 

Resolved, that we do highly approve of the Conduct of the Inhab¬ 
itants of York, in destroying the Tea on Board the Virginia. 

Resolved, that Mess. Prentis and Company have incurred the Dis¬ 
pleasure of their Countrymen by not countermanding their Orders for 
the Tea, having had frequent Opportunities to have done so; and that 
they ought to make proper Concessions for such Misconduct, or be made 
to feel the Resentment of the Publick. 

Resolved, that John Norton, Esq; of London, must have known the 
Determination of this Colony with Respect to Tea, as the Ship did not 
fall from hence till after the late Assembly was dissolved, and the 
Members of that Assembly, in Behalf of the Colony, immediately upon 
their Dissolution, entered into a solemn Association against that 
Article. 

Resolved therefore, to convince our Enemies that we never will 
submit to any Measure that may in the least endanger our Liberties, 
which we are determined to defend at the Risk of our Lives, that the 
Ship Virginia ought to clear out from lienee in Ballast, in eighteen Days 
from this Time. 


2. These items provided a front page story for the Virginia 
Gazette (Purdie and Dixon) issue of November 24, 1774., Similar items 
also appeared in John Pinkney's Virginia Gazette (page 3) on the same date. 
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Resolved, that Howard Esten, Commander of the Ship Virginia , 
acted imprudently in not remonstrating in stronger Terms against the 
Tea being put on Board the Ship, as he well knew it would be dis¬ 
agreeable to the inhabitants of this Colony. 

' We submit to our Countrymen whether every Ship, circumstanced 
as the Virginia is, ought not to share the same Fate 

r Signed by Order of the Committee 

William Russell, Clerk 


B. The Gloucester County Committee Report : 

Gloucester County, November 7, 1774 

From certain Information that the Virginia , Captain Howard Esten, 
was arrived in York River with a quantity of Tea on Board, twenty 
three Members of the Committee of Gloucester County, with a Number 
of the other Inhabitants, assembled at Gloucester Town, to determine 
how the said Tea should be disposed of. 

Hearing that the Members of the House of Burgesses in Williams¬ 
burg, at 8 o'clock this Morning, had taken the Matter under their 
Consideration, we determined to wait the Result of their Deliberations. 
We accordingly waited until after twelve; but the Determinations 
from Williamsburg having not come down, we repaired to the Ship, in 
Order to meet the Committee of York, which we supposed to be in the 
great Number of those we discerned on Board. On our arrival, we 
found the Tea had met with its deserved Fate, for it had been com¬ 
mitted to the Waves. We then returned, and after mature Deliberation 
came to the following Resolutions: 

Resolved, that John Norton, Merchant in London by sending over 
Tea in his Ship, has lent his Little Aid to the Ministry for enslaving 
America, and been guilty of a daring Insult upon the People of this 
Colony, to whom he owes his ALL. 

Resolved, that the Ship Virginia , in which the detestable Tea 
came, ought and shall return in twenty Days from the Date thereof. 

Resolved, that no Tobacco shall be shipped from this county on 
Board the said Ship, either to the Owners or any other Person whatso¬ 
ever; and we do most earnestly recommend it to our Countrymen to enter 
into the same Resolution, in their respective Counties. 

Resolved, that the said Norton has forfeited all Title to the 
Confidence of this County, and that we will not in future consign 
Tobacco, or any other Commodity, to his House, until satisfactory Con¬ 
cessions are made; and we recommend the same Resolution to the rest of 
the Colony. 
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Resolved, that John Prentis, who wrote for and to whom the Tea 
was consigned has justly incurred the Censure of this Country, and 
that he ought to be made a publick Example of. 

Resolved, that Howard Esten, Commander of the Virginia , has 
&cted inprudently, by which he has drawn on himself the Displeasure 
of the People of this County. 
s 

Signed by Order of the Committee 
Jasper Clayton, Clerk 


C. The Prentis Company's Public Apology : 

Williamsburg, November 24, 1774 

It gives me much Concern to find that I have incurred the Dis¬ 
pleasure of the York and Gloucester Committees, and thereby of the 
Public in general, for my Omission in not contermanding the Order 
which I sent to Mr. Norton for two Half Chests of Tea; and do with 
Truth declare, that I had not the least Intention to give Offence, 
nor did I mean an Opposition to any Measure for the publick 
Good. My Countrymen, therefore, it is earnestly hoped, will readily 
forgive me for an Act, which may be interpreted so much to my Dis¬ 
credit; and I again make this publick Declaration, that I had not the 
least Design to act contrary to those Principles which ought to govern 
every Individual who has a just Regard for the Rights and Liberties 
of America. 


John Prentis 


APPENDIX J 


PERSONAL SIEGE LOSSES PARTICULARLY AFFECTING 
THE WATERFRONT AND ITS OPERATIONS 


After the Siege of 1781 had passed the citizens in Yorktown, as 
elsewhere, surveyed their losses, particularly property losses, and 
duly filed claims for the damages which they had sustained. A number 
of these claims have survived and are still of record. 1 They tell 
of people and possessions and, in particular cases, make reference 
to waterfront, or water oriented, development and activities. A 
number of the more pertinent claims are quoted below with their in¬ 
herent story of building, fencing, and property destruction and of 
losses in slaves, forage, other personal property, and the like, 
sometimes by destruction and sometimes by British seizure and appro- 
priation. Estimates are in pounds, shillings and pence (L. s. p.) 


1. York County Records, Claims for Losses of York Cdunty Citi zens 
in British Invasion of 1781 , a volume created from "loose papers' which 
were restored, mounted, and bound in 1938. 
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Archer,- Abraham: 2 


Abraham Archer's Accot of Damages: 

1 Negroe Man George about 40 Years old a good 

Waterman , & 175. [0,0] 

r 

1 Negroe Boy George about 16 Years old a good 

House Servant 75. 


1 Horse about 7 Years old very likely 25. 

1 Saddle & Bridle very little worn 4.10 


2 Chair Bridles 


1 . 


1 Lot Ground on the Hill about 1/3 of it very 

much Cut. there being a Battery erected on it 12.10 

Saw'd Posts pales & rales of a Garden abt^ 35 

pannels @ 0.90 15.15 

2 Milck Cows (b 10) & 1 Calf (b 0.10) 10.10 

1 Heifer 3. 

Houses under the Hill damage done 30. 


b 352.5.0 


S 

2. Claims for Losses of York County Citizens , p. 3. 
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Cary, William:-* 

William Carys Losses sustain'd by the British Army 
in the Year 1781 

A Stable 32 feet by 16 double Sheded, 10 feet each, 
serving-for Stables, Chair House, Grainery, a 
Room for Harness Saddles & Bridles, & a Loft 


for Hay & 100. 

A Kitchen 24 by 20 with Brick Chimney & Oven, the 

floor laid with Brick & Tile Sash windows, lathed 
& plaistered, Drepers & lodging rooms upstairs 80. 

A Negroe Boy 4-1/2 years old 25. 

A Stone House 24 by 16 Poplar frame 30. 

A Smoak House E 15. a Dairy fc 15 30. 

A Larder 8 feet Square brick floor all new 6. 

a Garden abo_t 70 Panels, Posts, Pales, & Rails 21. 

Damage done the Lotts by throwing up intrenchments 

& Breast Works 15. 

9 

Damage done the Dwelling House by Shot & Shells & 

Breaking all the Glass in the Windows 25. 

Damage done to 3 Store Houses near the River side 50. 


1 Hhead Tobo at Pages Ware House g90 (ik s ) 

1 ditto at wm Harwoods 1000 

1 ditto at Roes Wareh<o 1039 29.6.0 

2929 

the above Tob£ was burnt 

2 good Horses taken out of the Stable by Colo 

Simchoe & his Party 30. 

1 valuable Milck Cow taken by Tarleton 5. 

32 Hogs taken by Tarleton & his gang of Thieves - 24. 

b 470.6.0 


3. Claims for tosses , p. 7. 
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Gibbs, Thomas:^ 


Accots^ of Losses sustained by Tho£ Gibbs in the Town of York by the 


British in August & Sep_t 1781 

, 1 House 12 feet square shingled fc • 15.[0.0] 

1 do 16 by 12 wth an 8 foot shed 25. 

1 do 22 by 14 wth 10 foot do • 20. 

1 do 6 by 4 6. 

1 do> 24 by 16 10 foot shed 100. 

1 do 16 by 12 15 . 

21 pannels new paleings 6.6 

1 bath stove Cast 65/[?] sterg. 7.10 

[torn] Old & new Iron 8.6.8 

[torn] 1 large screw plate 2. 

[torn] 1 small do . 12 . 

1 set wedges .15. 

1 fish kettle h 2 2 Guns h 10 12. 

1 Table small walnut .10. 

1 Cow fc 5 1 sow & 2 shoats 40/ 7. 

1 p£ silver shoe & knee buck£ 1.10. 

1 silver table spoon 1.5 

2 sledge Hammers 1.10. 

2 hand do^ 7/6 1' Hand Vice 10/ 0.17.6 

1 Counterpain & Sheet 2. 

1 new bed tick holster & pillows 2.8 

1 large Bell mettal Mortar & pestle 4. 

Amo_t Carrd over B 236.11.2 


4. Claims for Losses, 1781 , p. 17. 
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Griffin, Dr. Corbin Griffin: 

A list of Sundries lost by the British in the Store of Dir. C. Griffin 


a very Elegant writing Table of mahogany with 
drawers, brass hinges and locks 


6 Chairs r 
1 bed & bed steed 


15/ 


3 Boxes of Polichresto Salt of Messrs Seignette 
of Rochelle. first cost in france h 30.2.6. 

Lost by the Crew of the bonneta in my Cellar 
down the water Side 

2 Bls^ flour 

3 Tierces Irish beef 

4 Bis pork 

2 firkins Irish butter 
1 Bl^ Gunpowder 160 lb neet 
about 500 lb of Small Rigging & 40 blocks 


6 . 

4.10 
. 10 

43. 


4.4 

30. 

14. 

7.10 

22.10 

30. 


h 162.4 


York Virginia may 1st 1783 


[illegible signature] 


/ 

5. Claims for Losses, p. 20. 
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Dedman, Philip:^ 

A Memmo of Phil Deadman's Damages Sustain'd by the British 
Troops in Augjt & Septin 1781. Taken by Wm Inge & Richcl 
Garretts 


A Negro Man nam'd Will 
Note he was taken 
British' 

ag'd 35 Years 
out of my Kitchen by the 

b 80. 

24000 hills green Corn 

estimated at 

36. 

2-1/2 barrels per 
60 barrels @ 12/_ 

Thousand 



4000 Weight of fodder 
Corn 

from the above Mention'd 

7.4. 

24 feet of Stacked 

Tops & Shucks, d£ 


3500 hills of green Pease estimated at 

5.5 

2 barrels per Thousand 

35 bushels (3 3/_ 



2000 Cotten hills estimated at 50 bis the Picked 
Cotten @ 1/3 

3.2.6 

200 lbs Tobacco 

@ 

20/_ 

2.0.0 

1500 Fence Rails 

@ 

25/_ 

1.17.6 

8 Head of Sheep 

@ 

15/_ 

6. 

7 Do of Hogs 

@ 

20/_ 

7. 

6 Piggs 

e 

3 /_ 

.18. 

6 Hd of Cattle 

<£> 

72 

21.21 

15 Dunghill fowls 

@ 

l/_ 

.15 

1 Pine Table 



.lu. 

1 Washing Tub 5/_ 1 Water Pail 3/ 

.8. 




b 172.12.- 


6. Claims for Losses , p. 12. 
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(Sign'd) 

Mary her J ames 
Mark 

William Inge 
Richard Garrett 
George James 
Ann gearred [?] 


Jameson, David:^ 

Losses and injuries sustained by David Jameson from the depredations 
of the Enemy in the year 1781 

In Yorktown 

a dwelling House 5 rooms & a passage below 

stairs & 3 rooms and a passage above, with 

a brick Cellar halfway the length of the 

house L 200. 


a Stable 24 by 16 with a ten feet shed on 
each side, fitted with 7 stalls. Racks 
&c a Corn room Carriage House, and Cow 
Shelter 100. 

a Smoak House 10 feet square, double sheaded 

& underpin'd 4 feet deep with Brick 20. 

an Iron Conductor & point broak & lost and 

other damages done the Mansion House 20. 

74 pannels of paling round the Stable Garden 
put up with Cedar posts sawed Oak pales 
& Rails, 3 Rails to a pannel @ 9/_ 33.6 

24 pannels paling belonging to the upper 

garden and Yard at the Dwelling House 10.16 

57 pannels post & Rail round a Lot six Rails 

to a pannel @ 5/_ 14.5 

1 pr Large Kitchen handirons with spit racks 3. 

1 pr kitchen tongs 7/6 2 pr pot racks 20/_ 1.7.6 

3 spits 20/_ 1 bell mettle spice mortar & 

pestle 10/_ 1.10 

3 p£ flat irons 12/_ 5 pewter dish covers 

50/_ 3.2 

1 large Safe 60/_ 3 kitchen tables 36/_ 4.16 

6 walnut Chairs 90/_ 10 doz Empty bottles 40/, 6.10 


t / 
7. Claims for Losses , pp. 25-28. 
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6 4.10 


12 leather buckets belonging to a fire 
Engine 

damage done a large Warehouse 20. 

at a Farm near York 

about 50 bushels wheat @ 5/_ 12.10 

about 700 bushels of Oats in the Straw, the quantity 
estimated from the ground sowed, & the Stacks, 
by Philip Dedman & Richcl Garret 122.10 

■ . IJ’ "" • ■*- . 

about 25 barrels of old Corn in the Crib & 130 
barrels in the Field estimated by Mr Dedman 
& Mr Garrett 155 barrels @ 12/_ 93. 

the blades tops & Shucks, equal to 14,000 lbs 

Corn blades 14. 


about 50 bushls^potatoes sweet & Irish @ 2/6 6.5 

6 large draft Oxen, 28 grown cattle, 6 calves 144. 

[for a total of] 40 head @ 72/_ 


about 50 sheep 

2 15/_ 

37.10 


about 25 hogs from 12 

to 18 months old @ 20/_ 

25. 


2 breeding Mares 10 or 

11 years old each 

25. 

r 

1 large Carriage Horse 

12 or 13 years all 

20. 



the foregoing destroyed or taken by 
Lord Cornwallis' army and their followers 


Negroes Lost 


Scipio a valuable field fellow about 30 years old 
went ab<3 Cap Dundas & died with the Enemy 


Jack used to Hewing & Sawing abt 40 years old went 
abd Dundas & died with the Enemy 

Braddock a valuable field Negro abt 24 years old 


Grace a Cook 38 years old fc 60 Jack abt 50 t 30 


another Scipio abt 45 years h 50, Daniel abt 50 
h 40 


100 . 

75. 

100 . 

90. 

90. 
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These 5 Negroes [ Braddock, Grace, Jack, Scipio, and Daniel] 

died at the plantation by the small pox or putrid Jack Fever 
caught from the enemy 

a 30 hogshead Flat with sail, covering. Anchor & Cable 
taken from the Landing by one of Cap Simmond's 
[Symonds] officers 8 6 59 . 

r 


8 . Jameson's losses continued to a total of h 1738.8.6. The 
other losses were: ( 1 ) "Taken at M rs Taylors in King William by a 
party of Horsemen in May", ( 2 ) "Taken at Mr Samuel Williamsons 
in Henrico by a party of Horsemen said to be commanded by a lad called 
Seton", (3) "at Mr Andersons Shop in Richmond, burnt by Arnold in 
January", and (4) "at Mr Thomas Fropers in Henrico taken by a party of 
Horsemen." The statement of Jameson was signed by him and dated 
October 19 [?] 1782 as Damage Claim No. 81 . 
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Q 

Lilly, Thomas: 

Acc_t of damages done by the British to Thomas Lilly 


A new dwelling House 40 by 20 brick 

chimneys & Cellar flush b 300. 

a Kitchen 22 by 18 brick chimney 50. 

A 

a Stable for 6 Horses with a Chair House 50. 

a dwelling house 24 by 16 wth a Shed & 2 fire 

places 60. 

1 negroe Girl 18 y rs old 75. 

1 djj Boy 13 y rs old 50. 

damage done the lotts all the enclosure des¬ 
troy'd and the well fill'd up 50. 

2 Mahogony Desks . • 15. 

2 4-feet walnut tables 4. 

2 Mahogony Tables 1 round Tea table 3. 

a parcel of Chairs & Kitchen furniture 30. 

2 silver Beakers pi. [plate?] ea. 8. 

a schooner Boat hauld up to repair burnt by 

the British 30. 


h 725. 



9. Claims for Losses , pp. 35-56. 

Lilly's holdings were centered on Lots Nos. 1-6 and on the water¬ 
front between them and the river (the old William Buckner'holding.) 
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Moore, Merritt : 10 

Menro of Losses sustain'd by Merritt Moore during the continuance 


of the late War 
4 work Oxen with Yokes 

Chair and a Cart &c & 30. 

1 very find^large six Oar'd Cannoe 25. 

2 Cart Horses & Stable and 2 bridles 90. 

h 145. 

One fowling piece _4. 


h 149. 

The above losses were Sworn to be fair 

Jn. Robinson 
6 th May 1783 


10. Claims for Losses, p. 41. 
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Palmer, Benjamin: 11 

An Estimate of the Losses sustained of the Estate of Benjn 
Palmer Deed of the British Army &c 

Valued in Specie 

A Valuable high blooded Studd Horse riseing 


five Years old b 150.0.0 

1 Young Horse Bridle & new Saddle 15.0.0 

2 good new feather Beds & furniture 24.0.0 

6 pr. New Sheets 3 @ 17.0.0 

1 new Walnut Desk 5[?].0.0 

2 Do Tables 4.0.0 

6 Do Chairs 15/ 4.10.0 

b 211.10.0 


All his other Household & Kitchen Furniture 

Burnt & carried away 20. 

His Books of Accts papers & about b 3000 paper 

money 30. 

all His & Wifes & 5 Childrens Clothes & about 50. 

100 y ds new Virgil Cloth burnt or carried of 
by the Crew of the Bonetta Sloop of Warr . . . 
with all the Geese, Turkeys & Fowles 

36 Head of Cattle taken by the British Army, who 

pel Mr. John Chisman for 4 Head, that were taken 
with his Stock, & he paid the Widow in goods 
for them 


32 head @ 50/ 80. 


b 391.10.0 

The above is a True Acco_t, Certified under my 
Hand this nineteenth Day of October 1782 

Charlotte Palmer 


11. Claims for Losses , p. 47. 
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Smith, Lawrence, St. 


- Estate: 12 


A List of the Estate of Lawrence Smith S£ ded Sustained by the 
British Army from 16th May 1781 to 19th October 1781. Viz. 

One Negroe Child 4 Years old h 12 

21 Hed Neet Cattle h 3.12 75 12 

r 

1/3 of a Griss Mill (stone's saved) 15 

9 panel door taken from a Dweling House with 


locks & hinges 

5 windows with 18 Lights 

8 pr shuters 

the Wether Bords & Gable ends 
of Dweling House 44 by 20 
feete 

the casing of all the Windows 

greatest part of the plastering 
down 

6 planks of the Floor taken up 
Ten Steps of the Stairs & Stair 
2 Porches 8 feet by 6 

one Clabord House with 3 Roomes 

one barn 24 by 20 20 h 

6000 Fence Rales £> 10 


13 10 

20 / 8 

15 

1 10 

Broke 

6 

1 

Case 2 

•@ h 5 • 10 

24 x 16 20 

30 


Feild of Corn 40000 Hills supposed 

80 Bis § 12/ 48 

15 Barels of Corne in the House @ 12/ 9 


one Bed Bolster 2 pilows & Cases 12 

1 pr Blankets & pr Sheets one Counterpan 5 

3 Bedsteads 45/ 1 Winsor Chair h 3 5 5 


12. Claims for Losses , pp. 63-64. 
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one Mare 13 hands High 

6 year 

old 


15 


30 Hogs diffn sizes 



@ 15/ 

22 

10 

Blades Tops and Shucks 

to the 

Corn 


9 


15 head of Sheepe 



15/ 

11 

5 

s 




361 

12 
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Smith, Iawrence 


13 

• , 14 

Estemmo of Lawce Smith's Damages Sustained by the Brit. . . 

Troops Taken by Phil Dedman, Wm Inge & Richd Garrett 
127000 Cornhills estimated at 4 barrels per Thousand 


508 barrels 

@ 12 / 

304. 

16 [. 0 ] 

60000 Peahills estimated at 15 500. 

Bushells 

@ 3/ 

75. 


400 Bundles fodder estimated from the 
above Mentioned Cornhills 

@ 2 / 

25. 

8 

140 feet of Tops estimated from the above 
& Shucks . . . 


20 . 


. . . Cornhills sow'd in Oats all cut & . . . 


... 


• •• ••• ••• 

@ 5/ 

20 . 


... Oatstraw 15 Thousand 

@ 20 / 

15. 


Wheatstraw 8 do Do 

@15/ 

6 . 


... 000 Tobo Hills estimated at 4000 

Wt Tobacco 

@ 20 . . . 

40. 


... 000 Cottenhills estimated at 500 
lbs picked Cotten 

@1/3 

31. 

5 

Wood & Timber destroy'd 

h 150 

150. 


... 0000 Fence Rails 

@40/ 

40. 


Damages done the Land near the Town in 
making Intrenchmt£ 


50. 

• 

... 5 Head of Cattle h 15 

@ 60/ 

15. 



13. Claims for Losses , pp. 65-66. 

14. Omissions indicate missing, or damaged, area in manuscript. 

15. Marked out with a line in the manuscript at this point was 
the notation "2 barrels per thousand." 
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Do of Hoggs 1-1/2 Years old 


... Do of Do 1 Year old 

99 hoggs 100 each @ 20/ 99. 

r.. Do of Sheep @ 15/ 15. 

.. . Gray Hoirse abt^ 11 or 12 Years 

old 15 hands high 25. 

1 Sorrel Mare Abt^ 12 or 13 Years old 14/2 

hands high 15. 

1 Do Mare abt. 2-1/2 Years old 13-1/2 hands 

high 15. 

Framing for a Dwellc^ House (ready fram'd) 

32 by 18 and a 9 foot Shed 75. 

Featherage Plank for Do 15. 

Flooring Plank for D£ 15. 

25000 Bricks @ 25/ 31. 5 

1 Silver Table Spoon, & 1 Diaper Ta . . . 2. 5 

... Geese at 1/6 1. 

... Walnut Table 2. 

... Chairs & 4.10 2 Jack Bags of Sal... 

Pork, abt 800 b 20.6 24. 16 

Large Iron Pot 20/ 1 Carpett 20/ 2. 

... China & 2 Erthen Plates 6 

Damage done the Houses 16 15. 

6 Ploughs, 6 bro hoes, 6 Narrow Axes & 1 

bro Ax, & 4 Iron Wedges 8. 10 

Negro boy Will 19 Years old & 100, 1 Do Dick 

19 Years Do h 100 Benn an Old fellow' b 10 210. 

16. Marked out with a line in the manuscript at this point was 
the notation "by 6 or 7 Balls." 
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Harry a Negro Man about 50 Years old 


60. 


Humphrey a D£ abt 26 D£ Do 100. 
Phillis a Negro Wench abt^ 36 Do Do 60. 
Hannah a Do abt. 20 Do Do 90. 
Nelson a Ne^ro Boy abt^ 12 Do D£ 50. 
... Child abt 2 Do Do 10. 


1/2 part of Grist . . . 


h 1770 


Stevenson, William 
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APPENDIX K 


"CORNWALLIS'S CAVE" 


This cave in a marl wall of the Yorktown cliffs faces toward 
York River just downstream from the mouth of the Great Valley. It 
is the only bonafide cave of specific reference in the immediate 
area of Yorktown though there was occasional loose reference to 
caves generally. 1 There is little reason to doubt that it was a natural 
formation though there is ample physical evidence on its interior 
walls that there has been some shaping to make it more usable and 
to increase its capacity. This made it serviceable for good, safe 
storage. We can assume that it was so used in colonial times when 
it was a functioning part of the town's waterfront and Common. It 
was in the midst of stores, houses, wharves, and shops, and the 
area was busy with the seafaring activity of Yorktown. 

The first known description of Cornwallis' Cave that has been 
seen is that penned by Benjamin Latrobe when he visited Yorktown in 
1796, or 1797. 2 

I was at York with my friend Mr. Bushrod Washington. 

We went to see the cave commonly called Lord Corn¬ 
wallis's Cave. It is an apartment dug into the 
friable shell rock of the cliff consisting of a 
room sixteen feet square and an adjoining chamber 
ten feet square. 

But then Latrobe, with no specific reason given, categorically adds 
that Cornwallis never inhabited it.^ But he did picture it in a 


1. There is, for example, the previously cited reference made in 1742 
by the traveler approaching the town from the waterside who noted "the 
steep, sandy Bank, dug into an infinite Number of Holes and Caverns." 

It has been noted too that due to the nature of the marl cliffs, at a dis¬ 
tance this may have been an optical illusion. ( William and Mary Quarterly , 
1st ser., 15, 222-23.) 

2. Hemphill and Dabney, "View of Little York" (Latrobe), Virginia 
Cavalcade, 1 (Autumn, 1951), p. 47. 

3. He does include a paragraph of skepticism: 

Mr. Washington, assuming an air of significance, 
asked our conductor/ a white boy of almost sixteen, 
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vignette which he sketched in his notebook . 4 

The editors of the "View of Little York" quite casually commented 
on Latrobe's evaluation writing that "Latrobe's skepticism concerning 
the tradition that Lord Cornwallis occupied a cave beside the river 
is shared by historians. A cave possibly so used can still be visited, 
and its entrance looks much as Latrobe drew it." However, of the 
sketch, they speculated that in doing this Latrobe "may have been 
seeking to entertain his friends with the picturesque" in illustration 
as well as in text . 5 

Another visitor to Yorktown about the time of the Latrobe visit 
also commented on the cave. This was Isaac Weld . 5 After noting that 
"a few fishing huts and storehouses merely stand at the bottom" of 
the Yorktown banks he added: 

A cave is shewn here in the banks, described by 
the people as having been the place of head-quarters 
during the siege, after the cannonade of the enemy 
became warm. 

But like Latrobe, Weld could not accept this story adding further: 
"but in reality it was formed and hung with green baize for a lady, 
either the wife or acquaintenance of an officer, who was terrified 
with the idea of remaining in the town, and died of fright after her 
removal down to the cave." 


when that cave had been dug. "During the war", 
said the boy, "And pray", said Mr. Washington , 11 dicin' t 
a general or somebody of the kind live in it?" "Oh 
yes", replied he, "it was General Washington or some 
such man." Of such materials is traditional 
history made up. 

(Ibid) 

4. This is reproduced in the "View of Little York" along with his 
detailed exterior view of the much damaged Secretary Thomas Nelson mansion 
(Ibid, p. 45 ). 

5. Ibid, p. 46 

It might be added here that Latrobe reported his informant as a 
lad of some 16 years of age who being a baby, if living at the time, 
would have had no first hand, immediately contemporary, knowledge of 
sites, or events, associated with the Siege of 1781. 

6 . Travels Through the States of North America (1795-1797), 1 , 165. 

7. Ibid. 
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It seems significant that both Latrobe and Weld have comment on 
but a single cave with no allusion to another of like nature though 
as the story would be retold and embroidered another would be added 
though no trace of it remains or is on record as having been seen. 

• The Weld and Latrobe reluctance to accept the cave as one which 
Cornwallis would have used is difficult to fathom. It is quite clear 
that the best cover in town was on the waterfront as Banastre Tarleton 
was quite speci/ic in reporting. 8 Consequently this area became congested 
and it would have been only good military practice to make use of any 
structures, or facilities, that were at hand, either for supplies, 
or personnel. There is the statement, too, of Col. Timothy Pickering 
that after Cornwallis was forced out of his first headquarters in the 
Secretary Nelson House that "the enemy retired for shelter under the 
bank of the river." 9 Then, too, there was the St. George Tucker report 
that "Lord Cornwallis ha . built a kind of Grotto at the foot of the 
Secretary's Garden where he lives underground." 10 This could well have 
been in the vicinity of one of the several "Magazines bomb-proof" 
that the British built into the slopes of the several ravines in, and 
near, the southeast edge of town. 11 Perhaps it is not significant, 
but St. George Tucker noted that Cornwallis "had built", not "dug", 
a kind of Grotto" in this locality. 12 A real-cave would have given 
even more protection than a hastily built "grotto" when a high level 
meeting brought the chief staff officers together. 13 Whatever the 
answer, the existing cave is that which has always been associated with 
the Cornwallis name since the time of the siege in 1781. 


8. Campaigns of 1780-1781 (Dublin, 1787), pp. 385, 390-91. 

9. Pickering, The Life of Timothy Pickering, 1 , 304. 

10. "St. George Tucker's Journal", pp. 386-87. 

11. Southerland, "Sketch of the Ports of York Town and Gloucester 
Point." 


12. Then, too there is the observation of Colonel Daniel Trabue: 

The British had a number of holes and Pits Dug all over the Fort, soma 
large and some small with timber in the top edge; when the soldiers would 
see a shell coming near them they could jump in one of the pits and 
squat Down until it had burfet." (Lillie DuPuy Harper, Colonial Men 
and Times, Containing the Journal of Colonel Daniel Trabue (Philadelphia, 
1916), pp. 115-16). 


13. One definition of a grotto is: "an artificial recess or 
place of retreat like, or suggestive of a cave." 
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When the Yorktown Common was subdivided in 1788 the cave came to be on 
waterfront Lot No. 104. Though earlier conveyances of the property did not 
mention it by name,^ it was so designated in 1858. In this instance, on 
August 16, Lots Nos. 103 and 104 were conveyed by Elizabeth Brummel to Robert 
Anderson. 1.5 These were described as "lots and parcels of land" which "are 
situated under the hill in York Town near the river, which are supposed to be 
those on which the cave called Cornwallis is now situated." Actually there 
had been references to it in one of the land records for an adjacent area 
some twenty-five years before. On February 18, 1834 when Peter Brummel and 
Elizabeth, his wife,* sold property to Ezra Coleman and Walter I. Budington 
it was said to be bounded by the land which contained "the cave known as 
Lord Cornwallis's Cave."16 

It was Henry Howe's opinion (though he gives no sources) as recorded in 
his Historical Collections of Virginia that Cornwallis did not use the exist¬ 
ing cave. Rather the British General in his view, built one near his first 
headquarters (the Secretary Nelson House) for staff meetings. 

Fifty or sixty yards from this dwelling, on the hillside at the 
lower end of the redoubt, he had a cave excavated in the earth. 

It was hung with green baize,1? and used solely for holding 
councils of war. There is a cave in the solid mass of stone 
marl which forms the river bank, improperly called Cornwallis's 
cave. This was used for a sutlery; it is now a piggery.I 8 

Actually Howe's account seems garbled and certainly it lacks documen¬ 
tation. 

As the last days of the siege closed in the existing cave by location 
and construction would have been the more logical place to go for consulta¬ 
tions. And even if a sutler had been here it would have been a simple 
matter to dispossess him. It seems obvious that Howe saw this cave but 
there is no implication that he saw the second one which he accepted as 
authentic. 


14. There was one such sale and transfer on August 7, 1792 when, for 
L10, John Burcher and Elizabeth his wife conveyed them to John Hay Bryan. 

The sale included the two lots "with Appurtenances." ( Deeds , No. 7 , p. 63). 

15. Deed Book, No. 16, p. 247. 

16. Deed Book, No. 11 , p. 447. 

17. This would seem to indicate, though he relocated the "green baize," 
that he knew the earlier Weld account of the cave. 

18. (Charleston, S. C., 1S45), p. 530. 

Historian Charles Campbell was in York-town in 1837 and in his notes 
commented on the Cave's then use and Howe may have had use of this: "There is 
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When in Yorktown in December, 1848 Benson J. Lossing "visited the 
several localities which make Yorktown historically famous." lie was 
collecting data for his Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution and 
added further to the Cave legend: 

We first descended the river bank and visited the excava- 
. tion in the marl bluff, known as Cornwallis's Cave. It is square, 
twelve by eighteen feet in size, with a narrow passage leading to 
a small circular excavation on one side. It is almost directly 
beneath the termination of the trench and breastworks of the British 
fortifications, which are yet very prominent upon the bank above. 
Popular tradition says that this excavation was made by order of 
Cornwallis, and used by him for the purpose of holding councils 
with his officers in a place of safety, during the siege. Taking 
advantage of this tradition, cupidity has placed a door at the 
entrance, secured it by lock and key, and demands a Virginia 
ninepence (12-1/2 cents) entrance fee for the curious. I paid 
the penalty of curiosity, knowing that I was submitting to imposition, 
for I was assured, on the authority of an old lady who resided in 
Yorktown at the time of the siege, that this excavation was made by 
some of the people wherein to hide their valuables.20 a house stood 
directly in front of it, the foundation is yet there. The building 
made the spot still more secluded. A quarter of a mile below, Lord 
Cornwallis did have an excavation in the bank, which was lined with 
green baize, and used by the general for secret conferences during 
the siege. No traces of his council chamber are left.21 

Evidently Lossing had a change of opinion later, for when he was back 
in Yorktown in June, 1866 collecting data for another pictorial account, 
this detailing the Civil War, he described only one cave and this that 

still existing:22 


a cave in the solid mass of stone marl, on the riverside,called Cornwallis's 
Cave, in which they say, but I do not believe it, that his Lordship took 
shelter from the American cannon. I entered the wonderful cavern; but alas.' 
there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous -- Cornwallis's 
cave is converted into a hog-pen.' ( William and Mary Quarterly, 1st. Ser. , 
21,138). 

19. (New York, 1859), pp. 302-03. 

20. This seems highly unlikely with all of the crowding and con¬ 
gestion that dominated the waterfront at this time. 

21. Lossing included a sketch of the existing cave labeling it 
"Cornwallis Cave." (Ibid, p. 302). 

22. Pictorial Field Book of the Civil War (New York, 1868), 2 _, 440. 
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and the famous cave in the river-bank in which Corn¬ 
wallis had his headquarters, after he was driven 
out of the Nelson House, had been enlarged and 

converted into a [Confederate, then a Union] 

. ? ? 
magazine. J 

In the Civil War years, especially in 1862, the cave was put to 
good military use. As a magazine it served an adjacent "hot shot" 
water battery. 2 ^" A timber and earth embankment was erected to pro¬ 
tect its entrance and a passage-like structure connected it to the 
battery. This explains the rather large square holes now in the ex¬ 
terior face of the cliff. They were made to take the heavy timbers 
that supported the protective entrance structure. One of the famed 
Mathew Brady photographs made in 1862 shows two Union soldiers on 
guard at the entrance to the cave complex. 

Some time after the war the military structure in front of the 
cave's entrance collapsed. The then owner of the place cleared away 
the earth and timber debris and proceeded to clean up the cave to offer 
it as a "tourist attraction" for those attending the activities of the 
Yorktown Centennial Celebration in 1881. 27 The admission price then 



( 


23. Also there was reference to but one cave in an 

account of Yorktown penned in 1854. "An excavation 
in the marl banks of the river, fancifully called 
"Cornwallis's Cave", is exhibited as the place where 
the British commander took refuge during the bombard¬ 
ment. This of course, is improbable [why?] , 
as no military man of reputation could behave in 
this way, without suffering disgrace. The place 
as it is comparatively dry and secure from shot from 
the town side, was probably used as a magazine of 
some kind. Its extent is scarcely sufficient to 
suppose it was a store for provisions; hence the 
inference seems natural, that it was occupied as 
a powder magazine. 

"Yorktown in 1854", Putnam's Magazine 4 (July, 1854), p. 41.) 


24. See Illustration No. 21B. 


25. Some construction details are projected in illustration No. 22B. 

26. Copy negative (No. 3565) in files of Colonial NHP. 

27. Mrs. Sydney Smith, Old Yorktown and Its History (c. 1920), p. 10 ff. 
Mrs. Smith has other comment, some of it rather difficult to ac¬ 
cept other than as legendary lore. She notes that it "is said to have 

been the hiding place of Cornwallis", but doubts the truth of this 
statement venturing the thought that he likely went "just as the sight¬ 
seer goes." She notes, too, that: "it is thought to have been a smugglers 
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was 10^ per person. 28 After the Centennial the cave remained, some 
times exhibited and some times in use as storage for potatoes and 
related root crops. 

The cave and its immediate area was acquired by the United States 
in 1956 and made a part of Colonial National Historical Park. In 
due course, 'in 1965, 30 the structure and its immddiate environment 
became an especially identified point of interest for visitors to 
Yorktown. It continued to have an appeal and to generate a local 
press story from time to time. It still does. 


cave." If so it would have to have been before Yorktown because of 
the public location it came to have then. Mrs. Smith relates further: 

"The only way of getting into the cave was through, a small hole 
just over where the door now is. By means of a ladder of some make anyone 
could crawl in and out without being seen." There is little reason 
to accept this, certainly in historic times. The structure (or na¬ 
ture) of the entrance does not indicate this and, even in Latrobe's 
time, there was a full entrance as his sketch plainly shows. 

28. Stevens in his Yorktown Centennial Handbook (New York, 1881) 

evidently accepts Lossing's conclusions as reached in 1848, however, he 
makes no reference to the Lossing seeming reevaluation in 1866. (p. 102). 

29. The Virginia Gazette , May 4, 1956 (section 3, p. 25). 

It was noted: "Cornwallis Cave, the subject of considerable con¬ 
flicting tradition has recently come into the hands of Colonial National 
Historical Park at Yorktown. With its acquisition [came] a new interest 
in its historical background." 

30. Richmond News Leader , November 24, 1965, p. 23. 

31. And even now the fabric of the cave'3 legends continues 
to increase. A story in 1967 added several bits. "Another local 
tradition is that the cave was furnished, its walls hung with green 
baise, and used by Lord Cornwallis as an apartment in which he enter¬ 
tained Us mistress." Here seems to be the further expansion of the 
earlier Weld account. And again this (patently devoid of truth): 
"According to tradition, familiar to every Virginia school child, 

Lord Cornwallis after the surrender to General Washington in 1781 
hid in this cave while he waited for a warship to carry him home 

to England." ( The Virginia Gazette , November 24, 1967 (section B).) 
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APPENDIX L 


THE UNION ARMY MOVES IN AND ON 
r ~ 

On May 4 Union Col. Jesse A. Gove, who commanded the 22nd 
Massachusetts Regiment, filed "an immediate report on the occupation 
of Yorktown this morning." 1 He related that on his "arrival there 
was no obstruction to our occupation, their works being entirely 
evacuated." 2 "I placed the first national flag upon the ramparts, 
the men giving three hearty cheers as it unfolded to the breeze. Pass 
ing their works, I continued the line of skirmishers throughout the 
town without opposition." There were only a few deserters and some 
30 Negroes on hand. Gove immediately "posted sentinels on the ram¬ 
parts" in an effort to prevent stragglers from committing "depre¬ 
dations." In this he was not wholly successful and he noted that 
some of the officers were the worst offenders.in this regard. Their 
"overweening curiosity seemed to entirely absorb all senses of pro¬ 
priety or official dignity." 

There was one troublesome, even dangerous situation. The Con¬ 
federates had planted numerous land mines (hidden "torpedos"), and 
"booby traps." As Gove observed: 

It is my painful duty to report the wounding 
of 6 of Company G, Captain Whorf, from the explosion 
of a torpedo imbedded in the surface of the ground. 


1. The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies , Series I, Volume XI, Part I 
(Reports), (Washington, 1884), pp. 399-400. 

Actually a company of the 105th Pennsylvania Volunteers had preceded 
these troops as reported by Col. A.A. McKnight also on May 4: "I have 
the honor to report that Company E, Captain Greenawalt, of this regiment, 
was the first of this division to enter the enemy's works in front of 
Yorktown, which they did at 7:30 this morning. Sergeant Patterson was 
the first in. Captain Greenawalt says the enemy commenced taking in 
their pickets at 1 o'clock this morning; could hear artillery and troops 
moving all night." (Ibid, p. 402). 

2. "The works", Gove observed, "completely surround the town, 
and are of a formidable character, and capable of maintaining a de¬ 
termined resistance." 
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These inhuman missiles of war were placed in the 
field in front, in the several houses, and in the 
roads and thoroughfares in the town. An ex¬ 
plosion took place in a column of cavalry outside 
of the works, with what result I am unable to 
state. In the town one of the telegraph corps 
stepped on one of them, which exploded with deadly 
effect. It was a 10-inch shell, concealed by the 
sand, and in the middle of the road. 

The next several weeks in May 1862 were hectic hustling times in 
Yorktown with no busier an area anywhere than along the waterfront. 
This came as McClellan moved in behind the withdrawing Confederates. 
After pursuit as far as Williamsburg and battle there, his attention 
turned to arranging transport for his army and supplies up the York 
to a closer vantage point for his drive on Richmond. The observations 
of a Union nurse, who saw brief station in Yorktown, seem pertinent 
here. 


This was Harriet Douglas Whetten who served as a United States 
Sanitary Commission nurse in the Peninsula area in the late spring and 
early summer of 1862. In the detail of her letters she records some 
of the busy hustle that dominated the scene in Yorktown in the early 
days of May. 3 On May 8 from aboard the steamer Knickerbocker , "Off 
Yorktown", she penned an informative letter. Actually she had come 
up the York from "Fortress Monroe" aboard the Nelly Baker a day or two 
previously. 

It was perfectly calm and sparkling. We stopped off 
Yorktown about 3 o'clock, meaning to remain aboard 
our steamer until we should be transferred to the 
Ocean Queen , when we heard that she was already 
loaded with 800 men and was to sail that night, 
and that we must vacate the steamer and do - we 
did not know what. So they put us and our luggage 
off on the wharf and Mr. Cory (our clerk), Mr. 

Proudfit (chaplain), and Mr. Charlie Strong, who 
joined us at Baltimore, went off to get orders from 
Mr. Olmsted,^ Secretary of the Sanitary Commission. 

There we sat on the wharf of Yorktown until nearly 
sun-down, amidst such a scene! Fancy the ground 
rising in some places steep from the shore, a 
mass of embarkments mounted with large guns, two or 


3. "A Volunteer Nurse in the Civil War: The Letters of Harriet 
Douglas Whetten" edited by Paul H. Hass in Wisconsin Magazine of History , 
48, 131-51. 

4. Frederick Law Olmsted. 
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three large old fashioned country houses in sight- 
sentinels pacing the ramparts - winding down the 
broad road to the shore, a long train of army 
waggons drawn by 6 or 8 mules, a crowd of hundreds 
of soldiers on the shore, busy as ants, some swim¬ 
ming the cavalry & artillery horses - all working in 
what to me seemed inexplicable confusion, the wharf 
covered with boxes filled with shells, stores &c, 
great bhles of hay, troops of mules and horses, 
biting and [blot of ink]. Just as I made that blot 
the word passed 'The Wilson Small is alongside.' 

The Wilson Small , you will understand, is our present 
homeT^ 


Miss Whetten, aboard "the little tug", learned that she and her 
companions would wait at Yorktown until the wounded were brought down 
from West Point - "I will go back to Yorktown and the squealing mules. 
Amid the uproar we poor women sat and lay on boxes and logs in a 
pretty hot sun - but we were so interested we did not mind it." 


At last Col. Arden, who had come from Old Point in 
another boat, came up and decided at once that something 
must be done for us--the something we most wanted 
was feed, and he invited us on board his steamer to 
tea. Another transit in a tug, while a sentinel watched 
our luggage on the wharf. We had a grand time, 
only never a drop of milk, but good bread and 
a little butter. A soldier on the wharf gave two 
loaves "to the ladies." Well the next question 
that came up was, where to sleep? We thought of 
some of the old rebel quarters but Col. Arden 
& the surgeons on the steamer put some mattresses 
and empty staterooms at our disposal. 5 6 

That evening there was word that the two hired nurses would go 
aboard the Ocean Queen and Miss Whetten volunteered to go along, even 
sending for "some brandy & quinine" to take along. Her offer was 
declined. The night of the 7th she slept ashore: "I slept last night 
with my carpet bag for my pillow and this morning had not a drop of 


5. "Whetten Letters", Wise. Mag. Hist., 48 , 133-35. 

6 . She wrote that on the Ocean Queen : "There were 900 men on 
board, lying in 3 tiers below, and all over the decks, chiefly typhoid 
fever and dysentery patients." 
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water to wash my face till 1 o'clock when I managed to hire a contra¬ 
band to bring me a pail, but this did not occur till I had been all 
over Yorktown. . 

At breakfast on the 8th she had word that Miss Dorothea Lynde 
Dix, Superintendent of Nurses for the Sanitary Commission, wanted 
to see her and had sent her "some lilies of the valley." Miss Dix 
was then quartered in the old Nelson House which Miss Whetten des¬ 
cribed as "an old brick house [with] a wide hall in the middle, 
panneled, with a handsome staircase." She also mentioned "a sprig 
of boxwood [taken] from Lord Cornwallis' garden." Miss Whetten 
visited Miss Dix here and discussed plans and assignment possibilities. 

After our visit to Miss Dix we went over the 
entrenchments in constant though unnecessary fear 
of torpedoes 8 . . . inside the rebel entrenchments 
at Yorktown. Most magnificient works, they say - 
covered ways, trenches, pits for night shelter 
from our shells. How can I tell you all - one 
magazine has been opened by one of the prisoners - 
there was a train, laid ready to blow us up, if 
he had not shown it to us. We went to the Court¬ 
house occupied by the Berdon sharp shooters, 9 to 
the prison where the rebels are confined . . . You. 
would be surprised to see how small Yorktown is. 

One street facing the water with a few perhaps 
a dozen, good old houses, and the ruins of a few 
others . . . 

All along the beach lay men on the sand, asleep, 
their faces covered with the capes of their coats - 
having been up, and I think marching, part of the 
night. We had to pick our way through them and 
troops of mules. I saw for the first time a mule 
ambulance, arranged like panniers and shaped like 


7. "Whetten Letters", Wise, Mag. Hist., 48 , 135. 

8 . She continued here: "By the bye, one in the hospital 
[Nelson House] was actually attached by a string to the lid of a plated 
pitcher being concealed under the table, fortunately they discovered 

it before it was lifted. They think it was ordered by General [Gabriel 
James] Rains, who to use Col. Sachett's expression tried it on the 
Indians in the Florida War. It runs in the family. His brother is 
fond of that way of fighting." He was the inventor of the anti-personnel 
mine. (Ibid, p. 136). 

9. Col. Hiram Berdon's First United States Sharpshooters. 
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a big snow shoe canvas. We returned at last to 
the Knickerbocker descending a plank about 20 feet 
in the air to get to our row boat. I felt like 
Blondin. 10 There is but one dock [in Yorktown] 
which was injured when we shelled away some rebel 
vessels - there are several, however, made of boats. 

The river is crowded with vessels, from incessant 
little tugs to large steamers - this time last 
week there were only one or two schooners to be 
seen now and then. 1 

On the morning of May 9 MiSs Whetten was off West Point having 
moved up the river that evening but two days later, on Sunday evening, 
she wrote another letter "Off Yorktown" though she did not go ashore. 
She was transferred to "the Daniel Webster to take 200 men, wounded at 
Williamsburg 12 last Monday, to the hospital at Fortress Monroe." 

There were other trips up the York in the next few weeks as well 
as a trip to Philadelphia and New York. On June 27, she wrote from 
on board the Spaulding , I am home again on board my ship." She was 
then enroute from New York and enjoying "this delicious sea air and 
[with] not a sign of land to be seen." She recalled that some 
ten days previously: "we stopped at Yorktown and received about 320 
[wounded] from the Hospitals there - not very badly wounded though - 
chiefly convalescents, or hurt in the hand or foot." The tempo 
had changed 14 as the war now moved from Yorktown and Miss Whetten 
left no more comment on the locality. 


10. Charles Blondin (Jean Francois Gravelet) was a celebrated 
French acrobat and tightrope walker. 

11. "Whetten Letters", Wise. Mag. Hist. , 48 , 136. 

12. On May 5 in the attack on the Confederate positions east 
of the city, the Union Army suffered some 2,200 casualties. 

13. "Whetten Letters", Wise. Mag. Hist., 48 , 145. 

14. Earlier, on May 8 her comment had been: "But the work to 
be done here is very real and very hard and actual nursing, which 
includes more than reading, writing, and smoothing pillows, is what 
is wanted." (Ibid, p. 136) 
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APPENDIX M 


FIRE SWEEPS THE TOWN 
.AN D DEVASTATES THE WATERFRONT - 1814 


Into a situation of marked decline in Yorktown came a devastating 
fire on March 3, 1814. Though not an eyewitness, Robert Nelson, who 
knew Yorktown well, reported the fire to Judge St. George Tucker of 
Williamsburg by letter on March 4.^ Me had learned of it from a "Mr. 
Bassett who was there at the time it happened:" 

it commenced about three oclock yesterday in the 
house of Mrs. Gibbons at the upper end of the Town, 
which was burnt to the ground. The court House 
Church [York-Hampton (now Grace)], the houses 
belonging to my uncle Hughs [Hugh Nelson's] estate, 
the old Store and Grannery 2 near it are all burnt. 

Almost all the houses on the Water edge are burnt 
also. My Sisters dwelling house &c are safe. I 
suppose there must be between twenty and thirty 
houses destroyed. How the houses on the left 
side of the [Main] street between the court house 
and my Aunt Nelsons escaped I cannot conceive. 

I presume the houses and store under the hill 
must have taken fire from the Church. 

Another report of the fire much similar to that by Robert Nelson 
also appeared in a Richmond newspaper, it too having been written the 
day after the fire. 3 This gave more detail concerning the destruction 


1. A letter in the Tucker-Coleman Papers, Earl Gregg Swem Library, 
the College of William and Mary in Virginia. 

2. Hugh Nelson had inherited and lived in the home of his father, 
President William Nelson. The storehouse was evidently that built 

by William's father "Scotch Tom" Nelson and used by both "Scotch 
Tom" and William and then by Hugh and Thomas Nelson, Jr., as joint 
owners. 


3. Richmond Enquirer issue of March 9, 1814 with a "York, March 
4" dateline. 

This account reiterated that: "Yesterday about 3 P.M. Mrs 
Gibbon's house in this place took fire, and together with the country 
Court-house, the Church, the spacious dwelling of the late President 
[William] Nelson . . . were consumed." 
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along the waterfront: 


"the whole of the town below the hill, except 
Charlton's 4 and Grant's houses were consumed. - the 
lower town was occupied principally by poor people, 

• who are now thrown upon the world without a shelter 

or a cent to aid them in procuring one. Mr. 

Nathaniel Taylor 5 and Simon Z Block are the principal 
sufferers in amount there—the former finds the 
result of more than twenty years honest industry 
a heap of ruins. The wind was high and the buildings 
old—the fire spread of course, like a train of 
powder. Mr. William Walker, the Rev. Mr. Slater, 

Dr. Nelson, Capt. Drake, Major Griffin and several 
others distinguished themselves greatly on the 
occasion. The females are generally under the 
spacious and hospitable roof of Major Griffin's 
home, where they find all the comforts which their 
distressed situation requires. The poor will 
need charity indeed—scarcely anything was saved 
from the fired buildings. 

The blazes also consumed "the public warehouse for receiving, inspec¬ 
ting and securing tobacco, together with its contents." It was 
further noted that: "Though the exertions were great, and successful 
as to much of the movable property and a great portion of the houses, 
for the whole town was threatened - yet the loss is heavy, and the 
more so, as it has fallen on those who are ill prepared to bear 
it. A third of the town was destroyed." This report, filed from 
Williamsburg on March 5, in the form of a letter from Col. Burwell 
Bassett to Mayor Robert Greenhow of Richmond, estimated that "from 
twenty to twenty-five dwelling houses (including the Church and Court¬ 
house) were consumed" - "Under the hill nearly all are gone." In 
short Bassett observed "that accident lias produced at York, what 
we were endeavouring to secure it against from the enemy" 7 


4. Likely Francis Carlton who is reported to have bought Lot 
140 in 1791. 

5. Evidently his home was on Lot No. 117, or nearby Lot 110. 

6. As related in later petitions (that of William Gibbons, January 
18, 1840, and that of Robert Anderson, December, 1849) from York County 
on file in the Virginia State Library, Richmond, Va. 

7. Richmond Enquirer , March 12. 

Needless to relate, with a British naval presence in the lower 
Chesapeake Bay from time to time in the war years there had been many 
alarms and rumors in Yorktown and the area generallyAn cl more would 
follow. Though Yorktown would not be directly molested by the enemy 
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To help the unfortunate citizens of Yorktown who were devastated 
by the fire: "The humanity of the citizens of Richmond" was "appealed 
to". "A subscription paper" was "left at Mr. Lynch's Coffee House 
and "Robert Greenhow, Esq. the Mayor, has promised to receive the money 
when collected and dispose of it judiciously for the benefit of the 
sufferers." Even then there was "a handsome subscription" of "say 
4 or 500 dolls. There was already a similar subscription in Williams¬ 
burg collected toy Robert G. Scott, Esq., who wrote on March 6 to en¬ 
courage the action in Richmond. 

The late calamitous & distressing fire at York, calls 
on your philanthropic feelings for a exertion to 
obtain in your city a temporary relief for the poor 
sufferers - poor indeed now, and many of them not 
originally independent. From ten to fifteen families, 


this would not eliminate fear of attack, tension, and even occasional 
military preparations. Perhaps the letter of Christopher Tompkins 
to the governor of Virginia just several days prior to Yorktown's 
catastrophic fire goes far to set the correct tone. 

I observe in the newspapers some writer from York 
represents the enemy to be off the mouth of York River, 
and no doubt you have been thus informed, but the 
fact is, they have never been in less than twenty 
miles of York. 'tis true they can see the ships from 
York, and that is all. The reports you had of barges 
being up York River before I left Richmond were totally 
false. There were several large canoes passing at 
that time from this county (Mathews) to Back River 
taking a cargo from a wreck, which were magnified to 
large barges, &c. I also observe that the York 
Militia are on duty because they see an Enemy's 
ship, but they had as well be on duty in Richmond 
for the good they can do. There is no temptation 
for the enemy at York. I would not give the stock 
on one farm in the lov/er part of Gloucester for all 
in York County. So far from the enemy lying in the 
mouth of York River, their smallest vessels have 
never been more than a mile from our shore and the 
largest about two or three, and can come within 
half a mile whenever they please. 

( Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 10 , 309: see, also H.L. Garrett's, 
"Colonial National Historical Park: War of 1812", a typewritten com¬ 
pilation of contemporary references dated August, 1934, copy in Divison 
of History Library, Office of Archeology and Historic Preservation, 
N.P.S., Washington, D.C.) 

8. Richmond Enquirer , March 9, 1814. 
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some of them numerous, are without a roof to shel- ' 
ter them. On yesterday I drew up a subscription, 
and with the assistance of two gentlemen during the 
day obtained the sum of Four hundred and ten dollars 
part of which has been sent them this morning. 9 


9. Ibid, issue of March 12. 
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APPENDIX N 


LAFAYETTE IN YORKTOWN 
s —- 

1824 


The waterfront was a busy place indeed when the Marquis de Lafayette 
arrived in Yorktown on October 18, 1824 to participate in the 44th 
anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis and his British army on 
October 19, 1781. This was when Lafayette as "Guest of the Nation" 
was making his "Triumphal Tour" of the country. He had come down from 
Washington (where he had visited President James Monroe) in the 
steamer Petersburg which was joined at the mouth of the York River 
by a flotilla of six vessels including the Potomac and Richmond as 
well as the Virginia which he boarded for the remainder of the way 
to Yorktown.^ 

At half past one, the Virginia anchored opposite 
the place of landing where a pontoon had been thrown 
out from the shore, the water not being of a depth 
sufficient to admit a boat within several yards of 
the beach. The place was designated by a flag 
staff, from which waved the American ensign—on 
the height above, (nearly 100 feet above the beach) 
were stationed the Richmond Volunteer Artillery . . . 

[and the] new Artillery Company from Portsmouth. 

About 200 yards to the right was the celebrated 
point of rock, on the elevated summit of which 
stood the British redoubt [No. 10], stormed by 
the forces under Lafayette's command, in Oct. '81 
[1781]. 2 

The escort flotilla was cCkose by and in the river "a numerous fleet 
of small vessels, (we believe nearly a hundred sail)" rode at anchor 
"their decks crowded with admiring spectators", wrote a reporter for 
the Norfolk and Po rtsmouth Herald. 3 "At the place of landing stood 


1. Robert D. Ward, An Account of General La Fayette's Visit to 
Virginia in the Years 1824-'25 (Richmond, Va., 1881), pp. 9-42. 

2. E.E. Brandon, Lafayette: Guest of the Nation (Oxford, Ohio, 
1957), III , 54-58. 

3. This is quoted in Brandon, Guest of the Nation, III, 54-58. 
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the Governor [James Pleasants, Jr.), with the Executive Council of 
Virginia and the General Committee of Arrangements" as well as Chief 
Justice John Marshall and Secretary of War John C. Calhoun. "Beyond 
these a long procession of citizens on horseback and on foot was mar¬ 
shalled in excellent order, and lining the beach to a considerable 
distance." As Lafayette came ashore at two o'clock in the afternoon 
there-was "the thunder of artillery from the heights" and "the cheering 
strains of martial.music", this latter from "several of the vessels 
in the river." ' 

After introductions and greetings, Lafyett.e entered the "superb 
barouche" which had been brought down from Richmond for his use. On 
hand, too, was "an elegant family carriage for his suite, and carriages 
for the conveyance of other distinguished individuals, civil and mili¬ 
tary." Then the procession to his accomodations in Yorktown, the 
Nelson House, began: 4 

the whole moved on and through a double row of 
citizens, who, as the carriages and those on horse¬ 
back, passed along, successively filed in and 
following in procession, (the people all the way 
cheering, and testifying the most enthusiastic 
joy,) to the residence appointed for the General. 

Lafayette would participate in various activities that afternoon 
and evening, all day on the 19th and on the morning of the 20th, 
none of which basically were concerned with the waterfront. Then 
he would move on to Williamsburg and other points. - ^ 

Evidently at this time Yorktown lacked an adequate wharf, or 
pier. Thus it was necessary to lay down "a pontoon." Seemingly 
this was to the downriver end of town likely at the point of land 
(less prominent now than then) in the present "Beach Picnic Grounds" 
as it was noted to be jhut "200 yards" from the "point of rock." Thus 
the procession would have been along the beach as far as the "Great 
Valley" then up the Read Street grade to Main Street and the Nelson 
House. 


4. Ibid. 

5. Charles E. Hatch, Jr., "The Nelson House and The Nelsons" 

(a National Park Service report issued by the Office of History and 
Historic Architecture, Eastern Service Center, under date of August, 
1969), pp. 97-103. 

6. Present Comte de Grasse Street had not then been opened. 
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APPENDIX 0 


PORTERFIELD VERSES 
yr An Expression About Some of the 
Yorktown Citizenry (Waterfront and Town) 


"Verses written by the late Doctor Porterfield on several of the 
Inhabitants of Yorktown" 1 

In that remarkable and wonderous Year 
When Beef was cheap & salt was dear, 

When Coventon rebuilt his spacious Hall, 

And Nelly Manner gave a midnight ball; 

When Mathews, (be it spoken without offenGe) 

Like the grand monarch, rul'd the haughty French; 

Hail, Mathews hail grand Monarch of the stall 
To thee soft grunting Shoats shall prostrate fall. 

Loud squeaking Pigs shall raise their dulcet notes 
And bleating Lambs for thee shall strain their throats; 
When Butler, 0 ye Gods, commenc'd a Soul, 

And Jolly Stevenson declin'd the bowl; 

When Gibbons all the frowning season smil'd 
And Riddel salutary pills compil'd, 

When Franks renoun'd his faith, commenc'd a Jew 
And Mitchel's theme was polliticks & Loo; 

When sober Wilson turn'd an Errant sot, 

And Jameson a tortur'd decimal forgot; 

When Tabb^ refus'd the Box, forgot Quadrille, 3 
And Dickson knew not Punto 4 from Spadille; 5 


1. From the Tucker-Coleman Papers (Miscellaneous Poems), Earl 
Gregg Swem Library, The College of William and Mary in Virginia. The 
personalities mentioned would suggest the late colonial years as 

a likely time of composition. Dr. Porterfield has not yet been identi¬ 
fied but it is obvious that he knew these Yorktownians very well. 

2. Keyed to marginal addition: "fond of dice." 

3. Eighteenth century card game. 

4. In the card games omber and quadrille, punto is the ace of 

trumps when trumps are red. ' 

5. The ace of spades. 
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When Wray (a) 6 turn'd Nazarite, his beard ador'd, 
And round his loins v/ith leather girt a sword, 

A Sword tho' Steel, in Innocense fast sheath'd,' 

In human blood it never shall be bath'd, 

Unless some Indian or adventrous Gaul 
Should tempt its point & by its fury fall. 

When Price forgot the dear meridian hour 
And Rum & Sugar on his hands turn'd sour. 

When MoSs & Lister merry jovial pair, 

Forgot the bottle & forgot the fair. 

Repenting as they say for their past sins 
And Moss no more in childrens hips stick pins. 

In this remarkable & wonderous season ^ 

forgive me friends, I hope I speak no treason 


The wretched Porterfield brimful of 
pain, 

Had every Limb bound in Rhumatic 
Chains.® 


6. Keyed to marginal addition: "remarkable long Beard." 

7. Of those recognized in the poem some can be further identified 
as familiar to the Yorktown scene, among them Patrick Mathews, William 
Steveson, John Gibbons, George Riddell, James Mitchel, David Jameson, 
Edmund Tabb and John Moss. Likely too, other identities may follow 
for Coventon, Nelly Manner, Butler, Frahks, Dickson, Wray, Price, 

and Lister. 

8. These last two lines were in the margin. y 
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APPENDIX P 


NOTES ON YORKTOWN WATERFRONT DEVELOPMENT 
~r -- 

ARRANGED ACCORDING TO SURVEYED LOT NUMBERS 


An attempt has been made here to correlate the buildings shown 
on the Berthier billeting plan of 1781 with the "Common's Survey" 
of 1788 as detailed on the plan ("The Yorktown Waterfront") which 
follows at the end of this study. When it appears that a building 
shown by Berthier likely stood on, or close to, a particular lot, 
a symbol (an X in a circle) has been placed on the numbered lot. 
These lots are also asterisked in the text here. Where an owner 
acquired title directly from the trustees in 1787, or 1788, it seems 
very probable, in many instances, that he, or his family, was then 
in business and had been, perhaps for several, or for a number of, 
years. 

Lots by Number 


86* No pertinent data for this Lot has been found beyond its appearance 
on the survey of 1788 and the fact that the plan executed by 
Alexandre Berthier would seem to show a building on it as is 
noted by the asterisk. 

87* On July 15, 1788 (recorded six days later) John Moss, Jr., 
bought this parcel from the town trustees for 10 pounds. A 
Committee 1 in 1806 reported this to John Moss, Sr., as of July 
15, 1783, and to John Moss (presumably, the younger) on August 
9, 1791. 2 


1. On October 20, 1806, the "Trustees of Town of York" met at 
the "Swan Tavern" and named "a Committee to sell the vacant lots 
the property of the Town and make Deeds for the same." This Committee 
(Thomas Griffin and Robert Gibbon) studied ownership and made a report 
on who owned, and had received, specific lots. This record is of partic' 
ular value, especially for the waterfront area and, in extract form 
is in the papers of Judge Sydney Smith late in the hands of R. Nelson 
Smith, Yorktown, Va. See also Deed Book, No. 8 , p. 251. 

2. Deed Book, No. 6 , p. 384; Papers of Judge Sydney Smith. 
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88* The Committee reported this lot to William Reynolds. 3 

89* The Committee reported this as having gone to Thomas Gibbs.4 

90* On December 9, 1787 (recorded on July 21, 1788), David Jameson 
purchased this Lot and Lot No. 91 from the town trustees 
for 12 pounds, 10 shillings. He sold the two lots, three months 
later (March 10, 1788), to Sarah Cooke for 150 pounds although 
this was •'not recorded until October 27, 1788. It is of record 
that Jameson had a large warehouse on the beach. It, perhaps, 
is of interest to note at this point that in 1754 Thomas Archer 
sold Jameson a warehouse and Francis Riddlehurst lived in a 
house near it. Also as previously noted Chapman in 1833 
painted a house with colonial lines in the vicinity of this 
lot. 5 

91* (See Lot No. 90 above). The deed of December 6, 1787, makes 
reference to the "Street which runs down the Hill in a North 
eastwardly Direction and divides this lot from Lot No. 89 
and Water Street." Then the boundary ran along "water Street" 

21 feet 1 inch before it turned to go southwesterly "up the 
Hill" for a distance of 105 feet 7 inches. 

92* It would appear that "Commons" Lots Nos. 92, 93, and 105 were 
conveyed by the trustees to Ishmael Giddins on November 17, 

1787, although the deed is not of record. The Committee 
reported that he paid 10 pounds for it. On January 29, 1803, 
Giddins, in a marriage contract to Dianna Burcher, transferred 
his right, title and interest in the three lots. When Dianna 
Burcher Giddins died in 1824 she left one lot and improvements 
to her granddaughter, Mary Ann Fox, and two unimproved lots 
to Edward P. Fox, her grandson. 6 

93* (See Lots Nos. 92 and 105) 

94* The Committee reported this Lot as having gone to William Cary. 7 


3. Papers of Judge Sydney Smith. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Deed Book, No. 6 , 381-2; Hustings Court Records , p. 9; Claims 
for Losses ■ . . 1781 , pp. 25-26; see also Illustration No. 19. 

6 . Deed Book, Mo. 6 , 378-9; Deed Book, No. 7 , 430-1; Will Book, 
No. 10, (1811-1824) , pp. 510-11; Papers of Judge Sydney Smith. 

7. Papers of Judge Sydney Smith. • 
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95* The Committee reported this as going to William Cary.^ 

96* .By deed of July 18, 1792, the town trustees sold this lot to 

Claudius (Claude) Piatt and Mary, his wife, of Dinwiddie County. 
On October 1 of the same year (recorded the same day), for 
the sum of 85 pounds Virginia current money, they sold it to 
William Cary. It was described as "near the water side in 
York Town.". The Committee reported this to Claude Piatt and 
mentioned” the sale to Cary. 9 

97* The Committee reported this as going to Allan Chapman in 1788.1® 

98* The Committee reported this as going to Bryan. A later deed 

seems to show its sale by Martha C. Gunther to Thomas Mason, 
with "one house," on October 17, 1796, for 40 pounds. On 
May 19, 1800 (recorded September 15), Thomas Mason and wife 
Elizabeth of Gloucester sold this lot for 30 pounds to John 
H. Bryan, of Yorktown, who, in turn, on July 22, 1806, sold it 
to Caleb Smith for 15 pounds. In 1846 it was purchased by 
Robert Anderson from John Moss. Moss had secured it in 1829, 
or 1830, from Richard L. Whitaker who sold it under authority 
of the will of Willoughby Jordan. 11 

99* The town trustees sold this parcel of the "Commons," with its 
appurtenances, to John McClary on July 18, 1788 (recorded on 
July 21) for 5 pounds current money of Virginia. It is of record 
that on May 29, 1788 (recorded the same day), that John McClary 
purchased from William McClary "that Lot or parcell of Land . . . 
in the Town of York and on the Shore of the River" next to, 
and adjoining, the lot, or lots, of William Cary "with the 
Houses" that John McClary had conveyed to William earlier. It 
is of note that William MdClary, on September 28, 1779, agreed 
to "lend unto Ann May the use of the house at the water side 
where in Mrs. Sarah Figg now lives and one negro woman named 
Milly for the use of the said Anne May during her life." 

It was stipulated that no "spiritous liquors" should be sold 
at the house. The Committee reported this lot as going later 
from the trustees to John McClary .^ 


8 . Ibid. 

9. Hustings Court Records , pp. 36-38; Papers of Judge Sydney Smith. 

10. Papers of Judge Sydney Smith. 

11. Deed Book, No. 7 , pp. 221, 334 and 498; Deed Book, No. 14 , p. 251; 
Papers of Judge Sydney Smith. 

12. Deed Book, No. 6 , pp. 65 and 380, 376-8; Hustings Court Records , 
p. 34; Papers of Judge Sydney Smith. 
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100 


101 * 

102 * 

103 


104* 

105 

106 
107* 


On July 18, 1788, William McClary "of Hanover Town," purchased 
this from the town trustees for 6 pounds, 5 shillings. The 
Committee, however, reported this as going to William Cary 
from the trustees. The deed would seem to take precedence un¬ 
less the Committee meant occupancy rather than ownership. 13 

The Committee reported this and Lot No. 102 to William Cary 
and made preference to the "Wm Cary Store." According to the 
claims for damages done by the British in 1781, Cary had "3 
Store Houses at the River side" and the damage to them mounted 
to 50 pounds, a very considerable sum. 14 

(See Lot No. 101). 

John Burcher and his wife, Elizabeth, of Yorktown and York 
County, sold this and Lot No. 104 to John Hay Bryan of Yorktown 
on August 7, 1792 (recorded on February 18, 1793), for 10 
pounds. The deed described the property as "two Lotts or tenements 
of Land" together "with all the Houses and appurtenances" and 
gave the measurements of the parcels. Lot No. 103 was said 
to have a north side measuring 46 feet, a south side 60 feet, 

8 inches, the east side 36 feet, 3 inches and the west side 
12 feet. Lot No. 104 had a north side of 35 feet, a south side 
of 37 feet, 7 inches, an east side of 49 feet, 6 inches, and 
west side of 26 feet, 6 inches. 1 ^ 

(See above and also Appendix K. The latter discusses "Cornwallis's 
Cave.") It is now assumed that "Cornwallis's Cave" is located 
on Lot No. 104. 1( ^ 

(See Lots Nos. 92 and 93). 

The Committee reported this Lot as having gone to Robert Nicolson. 17 

Thomas Archer (father of Thomas and Abraham Archer) in 1781 
had"Houses under the Hill" that were damaged by the British to 
the extent of 30 pounds. In 1768 Thomas Archer had a building 
near the town wharf and in 1783 he willed to his sons Thomas 


13. Hustings Court Records , p. 34; Papers of Judge Sydney Smith. 

14. Papers of Judge Sydney Smith; Claims for Losses . . ■ 1781, p. 7. 


15. 

Deed 

Book, 

No. 

7, pp. 63-4. 

16. 

Deed 

Book, 

No. 

16, p. 247; Deed Book, No. 11 (1828-1834), p. 447. 


17. Papers of Judge Sydney Smith. 
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and Abraham a storehouse and a warehouse at the waterside. 

Thomas and Abraham Archer secured this and Lots Nos. 118 and 119 
from the twon trustees on July 15, 1788, for the sum of 14 
pounds. On a "Plat of a section of Yorktown, Va" surveyed by 
H.R. Noel on July 1, 1924, the 61d building called the "Deneufville 
Dwelling" (now identified as the "Archer House") was shown to 
be predominantly on Lot No. 107, however, one corner of the 
structure, (the southeast corner) was shown on Lot No. 108 
with the building lying across the street that separated Lots 
Nos 107 and 108. Another plat on file, having been surveyed 
on June 22 and 23, 1914, would place the "J.R. DeNeufville 
House" principally on Lot No. 108 with its northwest corner 
in the street separating Lots Nos. 107 and 108. 


108* The Committee reported this to John Purdie (P. Rocher) and notes 
from Robert Anderson's "Book" listed it as owned by George 
Purdie although there had been no deed from the trustees. For 
some comment on the location of the Archer House in relation in 
this Lot see Lot No. 107 above. 19 


109 The Committee reported this as the site of Robert Gibbons Shop. 
It is, also, conceivable that George Riddell had, or had had, 
a storehouse here. John Thompson had mortgaged one to hirn^in 
1770. It was described then as being near the town wharf and 
next adjoining the Store house lately purchased by James Pride 
of Nicholas Dickson (now occupied by Richard Brown)." In 
1774 Riddell offered a storehouse for sale. In 1786 Brown sold 
a warehouse to Alexander Macaulay and this adjoined Richard 
C. Walters. In 1788 Macaulay purchased Lot No. 110 and Walters' 


Lot No. 111. 


20 


110* On July 16, 1770, John Thompson mortgaged to George Riddell 
"a certain storehouse standing on the Beach before the Town 
of York next to and just below the town wharf and next adjoining 
to the storehouse lately purchased by James Pride of Nicholas 


18. The 1924 plat mentioned above was offered in the suit of 
J.C. Robinson, ert jrl versus J.R. DeNeufville, £t als . It was filed 
with the petition on September 20, 1926. The deeds that settled 
the suit are in D eed Book, No. 43 (1928-1929) , pp. 360 and 368. 

See also Claims for Losses ■ . . 1781 , p. 3; Deed Book, No. 6, p. 384; 

Cornick "Abstract of Title-. . .107", etc.; Plat Book, No. 2 , Plat 76. 

19. Papers of Judge Sydney Smith; Cornick, "Abstract of Title . . . 
107", etc. This is discussed more fully in Appendix F, 3. 

20. Papers of Judge Sydney Smith; Deeds, No. 8 (1909-1819) , p. 53; 
Virginia Gazette , August 11, 1774. 
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Dickson (now occupied by Richard Brown) . . . Pride had 

property in the beach area as early as 1749, yet it is not 
certain when he acquired this store from Dickson, nor when he 
let it to Richard Brown. Apparently the mortgage from Thompson 
to Riddell was not paid, or Riddell purchased it, for in 1774 
he advertised for sale, or rent, a storehouse on the beach 
"adjoining to Mr. Richard Brown's store." Evidently Richard 
Brown had acquired a store on the adjoining lot, possibly, but 
not necessarily, the one that he had been occupying in 1770. 

On June 9, 1786 (recorded October 16, 1786) Alexander Macaulay 
bought from Richard Brown, for a significant sum of 140 pounds, 

"A certain Warehouse Situate in the Town of York below the hill 
adjoining the Tenement of Richard C. Walters." (See Lot No. 109 
above.) Alexander Macaulay secured what seemingly was this 
property. Lot No. 110, from the town trustees on July 18, 1788, 
for 7 pounds 10 shillings "with the appurtenances." At this time, 
too, Walters purchased Lot No. 111. It would appear that at 
Macaulay's death his trustees, selling his property to cover 
his debts, conveyed this "Lot of Land" to Elizabeth, his wife, 
on November 20, 1799 (recorded March 17, 1800). This deed 
covered other property in Yorktown, formerly Ambler holdings, 
but in regard to Lot No. 110 it read: "Also one other lot 
of land in Town aforesaid formerly the property of Richard Brown 
and bounded by a cross street on the N.West and by the tenements 
of Richd C. Walters on the Southwest which said Lotts and Tenements 
were conveyed by the aforesaid Alexander Macaulay by deed duly 
indented and executed unto the aforesaid Thomas (Nelson) and 
Thomas [Griffin] in Trust to be sold for the benefit of the 
aforesaid Alexander Macaulay." 

Later, October 7, 1801 (recorded January 18, 1802),. Elizabeth 
Macaulay sold it to Nathaniel Taylor for 45 pounds and there 
was reference to the "Lott of ground, and the Warehouse thereon 
standing which the said Elizabeth purchased from the trustees 
of Alexander Macaulay deceased." The lot number, No. 110, 
was specifically given. There was further reference to "the 
House and Houses ... on the water side in the Town of York" 
in a deed of February 2, 1843, from Samuel Sheild, Jr., 

Special Commissioner to Nathaniel Taylor, Jr. When Taylor 
sold to Rogers, on March 4 of the same year, there was other 
reference to "a certain House and Kitchen" of which Nathaniel 
Taylor died seized." 21 


21. Deed Book, No. 6 , pp. 320, 383; Deed Book, No. 7 , pp. 318, 388; 
Deed Book, No. 8, p. 53; Deed Bo ok, No. 13 , pp. 403, 408; Macaulay's 
sale to his trustees, on November 15, 1797 (recorded on the following 
February 19), was to satisfy his creditors. It included shipping and 
properties in Norfolk, Suffolk and elsewhere. The inventory is in 
Deed Book, No. 7, pp. 240-254. See also Lot No. 117 below. 
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Ill* 

(or 

114) 


Richard C. Walters paid 10 pounds to the trustees for this 
"Commons" parcel on July 15, 1788. In the record of a sale 
of a "Warehouse" that seemingly stood on Lot No. 110, there 
is mention of "the Tenement of Richard C. Walters which 
a- •r.ori it- This was on June 9, 1786. The Committee re- 
3 this'Lot to Walters. In a deed of November 20, 1799, 

concerning'Lot No. 110 there is reference to the "tenements 
of Schard C. Walters on the Southwest." It is recorded that 
Walters was granted a license "to keep f 2 tavern at his House 
on the water side" on January 26, 1789. 

The Committee reported that Lots Nos. 112, 113, 115 and 116 went 
to "Gen. Nelson & Doctor Pope." General Nelson evidently 
was reference to Thomas Nelson, Jr. All of these Lots were 
on the east slope of the "Great Valley." 23 (See Lot No. 121 
below). 

113 (See Lot No. 112 above and No. 121 below). 


112 


114* 

(or 

111 ) 


115 

116 
117* 


The Committee reported this as "Street." /erhaps usage had 
established this even though the Survey of 1788 * d 

differently. The building that Berthier seems to sho^, and 
that would explain the existence of the Lot, may have dxs p 
peared and the lot line lost by encroachment. It is 
possible, too, that the indicated building may have been 
on Lot No. HI rather than No. 114. 

(See Lot No. 112 above and No. 121 below). 

(See Lot No. 112 above and No. 121 below). 

The Committee reported this to Richard Brown and his wife. 

It was said to have been sold to Seymour Powell on September 
5 1790 in a deed that was never recorded. Samuel Sheilds, 

jr seemingly disposed of it to Nathaniel Taylor who, in 
1843, sold it to William Rogers. Evidently Nathaniel Taylor 
established his home on Lot No. 117, or on Lot No. 11 • 
deed for property (a "Lot and house") m this vicinity fro 
Matthew and William Gibbs of Gloucester to Nathaniel Young 
of Yorktown described it as but a "few feet from the dwelling 
house of Nathaniel Taylor." This was on September 18, 1806 
(recorded the- same day) and the purchase price was only 


22. Deed Book, No. 6 , pp. 320 and 391; Papers of Judge Sydney 
Smith; Deed Book, No. 7 ,"^318; Hustings Court Record s, p. 44. 

23. Papers of Judge Sydney Smith. 


24. Ibid. 
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118* 

119* 


120 * 


eM*5Ss5Ss®S«8$f““ 

keeping tavern a ^. granted Laurence Gibbons. 25 

1793. The same authority was 

(See Lot No. 107 above). 

(See Lot No. 107 ^e) ' A ^ e ^ Q ° f "Tenement" 

A-her on "the northeast (Lot No. 119) and northwest 
(Lot No. 123) sides. 

£ «* it showed tl'ti»ca t tion i =f ii «e t DeNeufvllU Store- 

house on Lot Jo.^19- Ac cording the northeast corner 

2 rr^eof 

that separated Lots Nos. 119 3110 26 

"Plat" and the suit see Lot No. 107 above. 

and administrators of David Jameson on November 27, 

(recorded April 20, 1795). 

To meet bills due against Jameson they had decided to sell 
a part of his estate. Consequently they (John Jameson, Dav 
Jameson and David Jameson, Jr.) offered "a Lott of Ground l 
^ Colons" numbered ”120" as well as "the Improvements 
thereon." It was described as "Beginning at a Corner on . 

Water Street." On the northwest it went "along Mr. * rche * 3 
Line " The Northeast side measured 42 feet, 10 inches, 
northwest 46 feet, 9 inches, the southwest 29 feet, 8 inches, 
and the southeast 49 feet, 6 inches. 

On November 15, 1797 Macaulay mortgaged it to Thomas Griffin 
and^Thomas Nelson. They in turn sold it to William Morgan 
for 30 pounds, 6 shillings on August 2, 1799. It 
a "tenement with a building thereon being a warehouse or sto 
house." When William Morgan disposed of the Lot to 
August 6, 1803, there was additional mention of the h 


25. Papers of Judge Sydney Smith; Deed Book, No., 7, p. . 505; Deed 
Book , No. 12 , p. 415; Cornick, ".Abstract of Title . . • 107, etc, 
Hustings Court Records , p. 72. 

26. The "Plat" of 1924 was filed with the petition >G n September 20, 
1926; Deed Book, No. 7 , p. 136. 


27. Deed Book, No. 7, pp. 136, 295 and 451. 
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121* On June 18, 1714, John Wills sold to John Cook a "Storehouse, 

or Warehouse" in Yorkt.own, "upon the bank of Shoar of York lUver 
abutting North upon the said River, East upon the Storehouse 
of Mr. Thomas Nelson & West upon the Storehouse of Mr. Cole 
Digqes . . .." So far as actual location is concerned this 
deed between Wills and Cook states merely that Thomas Nelson's 
storehouse, as well as that of Digges and that of Wills, 
was "upon ye bank or Shoar of York River." There is no mention 
of the position on the shore except that the three were, 
more or less, in close proximity to one another. In a deed 
between Mary Lutwidge and Abraham Archer, in 1729, .there ^ 
is further reference to the "Store house of Thomas Nelson," 
yet here again the location is given in relationship to other 
buildings rather than to actual positions on the ground. In 
fact the inference is that the storehouse mentioned in the 
Lutwidge-Archer deed is the same that is mentioned in the Wills- 
Cook deed of 1714. On August 15, 1728, however, the Council 
of Virginia, on petition from Thomas Nelson, granted him a 
section of the beach at Yorktown for his own private use. This 
was an eighty foot square which could be enlarged for building 
"a Wharf." From this grant it is possible to determine a general 
location for Thomas Nelson's waterfront property. He secured, 
by this decision, an eighty foot square of property extending 
down to the water edge "opposite to" his town lots. For property 
to be on the beach and directly joining to his lots it would 
have to have been in that area between Lots Nos. 84 and 85 and 
the river. The mention of the "landing that he now useth 
probably referred to Sessions Landing at the mouth of the "Great 
Valley." From his residence he had easy access to this area 
on the street, or road, down the "valley" from Main Street. 
Possibly the storehouse mentioned in 1714 had been built somewhat 
away from the shore in the vicinity of Lots Nos. 124, 125, 128, 
129 or 122 (as surveyed in 1788), and possibly the area patented, 
or authorized to be patented, in 1728, extended in front of his 
storehouse and close, "adjoining", to the landing.. 

Just how much building Thomas Nelson did in this vicinity is 
not clear, yet in all probability he had buildings other than 
a single storehouse, such, for example, as warehouses, additional 
storehouses, and even the wharf that he was contemplating in 
1728. Certainly a merchant of his calibre and means needed 
ample facilities. In his will, dated August, 1745, Thomas 
Nelson left "All . . . [his] lands, tenements, slaves, and real 
estate whatsoever" to his oldest son William Nelson. This 
included his housing and other facilities then on the town 
commons. 


William Nelson continued the trade begun and developed by his 
father. He was an active merchant with "large warehouses on 
the river side' and at his death left a large estate. In his 
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will of October 6, 1772 (proved on December 21, 1772), he 
made only brief mention of his property near the water. 

He disposed of it "to my Sons Thomas and Hugh and their 
Heirs forever, as tenants in Common and not as joint Tenants, 
my Store Houses in York Town and at the Water side . . 

"Store Houses" is, or could be, a general term describing 
extensive development, and such must have been the case in 
this instance, for William Nelson would have required a great 
deal in the way of accomodations. Evidently he had warehouses, 
storage buildings, a store, and even a private wharf on the commons. 
The "Narrative of George Fisher" shows that "Mr. Nelson's store" was 
something of a meeting place in the early 1750's despite his "Prag¬ 
matical store keeper," though this likely was that on Main Street. 

At the death of William, in 1772, his sons, Thomas and Hugh, 
continued the business built up by their father and grandfather. 

The nature and extent of the Nelson waterfront property 
is hard to define and locate, except in general terms, during 
the lifetime of Thomas Nelson and William Nelson. The water¬ 
front area covered by the operations of Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
and his brother Hugh can be fixed more closely, however, and 
there is good reason to assume that they carried on on the basis 
of trade already established using the same facilities and 
enlarging, improving, or altering them as it became necessary. 

On July 18, 1788, Hugh Nelson bought from the town trustees 
Lots Nos. 122, 125, and 129 of the recently surveyed town 
commons. At about the same time it would appear that Thomas 
Nelson, Jr., became the owner of Lots Nos. 112, 113, 115 and 
116. It is disturbing that the deeds are not available for 
all of this property, yet from inferential mention the Nelson 
waterfront property had even greater scope - particularly that 
of Thomas Nelson, Jr. 

On October 17, 1796, William Nelson, Jr. (son of General Thomas 
Nelson who died in 1789), for the token payment of 5 shillings, 
sold to Hugh Nelson "one moiety" of Lot No. 121 together with 
"A certain Storehouse or warehouse lying and being situate 
in the Town of York at the water side built wholly of Brick, 
and covered with wood . . .". Besides this and the property 
already mentioned William had additional holdings. In 1809 
Martha Newman- leased to the Commissioners appointed by the 
County Court a "Lot and tenement" "below the Hill." The lease 
stated that at an earlier date, presumably before 1803, Martha's 
husband had purchased this from William Nelson, Jr., of 
Yorktown. Even as late as 1826 the estate of Hugh Nelson joined 
Lot No. 123 on the north. 

From what has been said it seems that the Nelson family commercial 
operations, certainly those of Hugh and Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
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covered Lots Nos. 112, 113, 115, 116, 121, 122, 125, 129 and 
very probably 124 and others. This property was in the heart 
of the beach area and a good deal of it was obviously developed. 
Several of the structures shown on the Berthier map were quite 
likely on the Nelson property here in 1781. 

122* Hugh Nelson, On July 18, 1788, paid the town trustees 15 

(or pounds for this and Lots Nos. 125 and 129. In 1772 William 

113) Nelson had bequeathed property under the hill to Thomas and 
Hugh Nelson. 2 ® (See also, Lot No. 121 above). 

123* It is of record that Thomas Archer had houses under the hill 

** in 1781 and Berthier seems to show at least three buildings 

on this lot. They suffered damage to the extent of 30 pounds. 
Abraham Archer purchased this heavily developed Lot, the lar¬ 
gest in the immediate area, for 40 pounds on July 15, 1788 
(recorded July 21) by deed from the town trustees. Six years 
later (December 29, 1794) he mortgaged it to William Waller 
for the considerable sum of 217 pounds, 6 shillings, 9 pence. 

At the time, the Lot was "in the Tenue and Possession of 

Matthew Gibbs and William Morgan." In a deed of 1794 covering 

Lot No. 120 there was reference to the "Tenement" of Abraham 

Archer on the northeast (Lot No. 119) and Northwest (Lot 

No. 123) sides. By 1821 (September 17) its value had dropped 

to $35.00 (likely a result of the 1814 fire) as reflected in 

a sale of one half of the Lot by John Sheild (Agent for S.S. 

and W.L Archer) to Thomas Presson. On July 6, 1826, Presson 

sold it, together with its buildings, to John H. Hornsby. It 

was described in 1826 as being bounded on the west by Thomas 

Newman, on the south by the H. Nelson Estate, on the east 

by Archer and on the north by the street leading to "N. Taylor's." 

Hornsby gave John B. Peachy a deed of trust on May 21, 1828, 

which included this lot and its improvements. It went to 

Peachy through default and sale and, in 1829, to James Belvin— 3Q 

the "house and lot on the water side occupied by John H. Hornsby." 


28. Deeds and Bonds, No. 3 , pp. 24, 523; Wills and Inventories , 
No. 22, pp. 132-36; 638-39; D eed Book, No. 7 , pp. 229-30; Deed Book , 

No. 8 , p. 19; Deed Book, No. 12 , p. 253; William and Mary Quarterly , 

1st ser. 6_, 142-3 and 1_7, 100-139; Hustings Court Records , pp. 10-11; 
Papers of Judge Sydney Smith. 

29. Hustings Court Records , p. 10; Wills and Inventories, No. 22 , 
p. 132. 

30. Deed Book, No. 6 , p. 385; Deed 3ook, No. 7 , pp. 136 and 144; 

Deed Book, No. 9 (1819-1825) , pp. 336-7; Deed Book, No. 10 (1825-1829) , 
p. 379; Deed Book, No. 11 , pp. 6 and 140; Deed Book, No. 12 , pp. 253-4; 
Claims for Losses ■ . . 1781, p. 3. i 
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124* No specific reference to this lot has been found although 
Berthier seems to have located a building on it. (See Lot 
No. 121 above). 

125 (See Lots Nos. 121 and 122 above). 

126* James Mclead paid the town trustees 28 pounds, 5 shillings for 
this lot on, July 18, 1788 (recorded 3 days later). It seems 
that James, Elizabeth, and Harriett Newman (heirs of John Grant) 
conveyed this property to Thomas Newman on January 19, 1818, 
for the sum of $101.00. 

127* Hannah Mills of Yorktown acquired this Lot on April 27, 1789. 

On June 21, 1796 (recorded January 17, 1803), Martha C. Gunther 
sold it to John Grant for 36 pounds "current Money of Virginia." 
Lot No. 127 passed to the heirs of John Grant (James, Elizabeth 
and Harriett Newman) who, in 1818, sold it to Thomas Newman. 

Some years later this Lot and "a House' on it were purchased 
from Thomas Newman by Robert P. Shelburn who mortgaged them 
(November 24, 1838) to cover the price of $300.00. He obtained 
a release deed on January 16, 1844. When the parcel changed 
hands again in 1847 there was other specific mention of "House 
and Lot." 32 


128* 

129* 


James Mclead bought this from the town trustees on July 15, 
1788 (recorded 6 days later) for 12 pounds, 10 shillings. 3 "* 


(See Lots Nos. 121 and 122 above). 


130* William Proby purchased this Lot for 8 pounds Virginia currency 
on December 17, 1813 (recorded January 17, 1814) as a result 
of an order of the town trustees, dated October 20, 1806, 
to "sell the vacant lots, the property of the Town." This 
may suggest that Lot No. 130 had not been in use for many 
years. The Committee seemingly did not report it as going to 
any one in 1788. The Berthier map would indicate, however, 
that a building stood on it in 1781 and certainly it had a 
strategic location. It appears unlikely that the survey 
of 1788 would have fashioned a lot of this small size unless 
it were developed at the time or was valuable for some other 
reason. It seemingly had a house on it when Robert Anderson ac¬ 
quired it on February 13, 1852. It was described then as a 


31. 

Deed Book, 

No. 

6,,p. 388; 

Deed 

Book, 

No. 8, p. 438. 

32. 

Deed Book, 

No. 

6, p. 252; 

Deed 

Book, 

No. 7, p. 403; Deed 

Book, No. 

12, p. 341 

; Deed Book, No. 

■ 14, 

p. 6; 

Deed Book, No. 16, p. 160 

33. 

Deed Book, 

No. 

6, p. 388. 
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house and lot formerly owned by Catherine M. Nelson, deceased 

and bound by the river on the north and on the cast by "the 

street leading to the public landing separating the said House 

'& Lot from the Lot or Robert Shelburn." Gallagher, as has 

been noted, remembered a Shelburn house here in this vicinity 

in 1866 though Lots No. 126, or No. 127, remain other possibilities. 3 ' 5 

131* Except for the Berthier plan and the Survey of 1788 delineation, 
no specific period data has been found. 

132 The contemporary records seem to be silent on this parcel 
except for the Survey of 1788. 

133 Catherine Moss, on November 25, 1819, purchased this Lot from 
the trustees for 25 pounds, 3 shillings. 35 

134 On December 31, 1799 (recorded the same day) Abraham Archer 

of Yorktown and County sold a lot to Israel Kemp of Gloucester for 
45 pounds. It adjoined the Lot of Mrs. Elizabeth Buckler. It 
has been suggested that this related to Lot No. 134, or No. 118, 
or No. 119, although it may have been in the area of Yorktown 
above the "Hill." It contained one-half acre and this is too 
large to satisfy the possibility of No. 118 or No. 119, both 
small lots. Lot No. 134 was however, about of this size although 
there seems no record of its acquisition by Archer or anyone 
else. Perhaps Israel Kemp is the Pastor Israel Kemp who lived 
in Yorktown on a lot used by the Society of Baptists in 1827. 

It may be, too, that this Lot became the property of Mary R. 

Smith (later Mary R. Gibbs) through her father James Hubberd. 

135 On July 18, 1788 (recorded six days later) the trustees sold 
Lots Nos. 135 and 126 of the "Commons" to John Campbell for 
51 pounds. Although Berthier did not show buildings on these 
lots the purchase price would indicate them even though the 
lots together formed a nice piece of property. 

136 (See Lot No. 135 above). 

137* Enoch Lyon, by deed dated January 12, 1788 (recorded July 21), 
purchased Yorktown "Commons" Lot No. 137 from the town trustees 


34. 

Deed Book, 

No. 

8, p. 

251; Deed Book, No. 

15 (1849-1855), p. 

240; Gallagher's Map 

of Buildings on Beach in 1866. 


35. 

Deed Book, 

No. 

9, p. 

185. 


36. 

Deed Book, 

No. 

7, p. 

310; Deed Book, No. 

14, p. 38; Miscellaneous 

notes in 

the files of Colonial 

National Historical 

Park. 

37. 

Deed Book, 

No. 

_6, p. 

382. 
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138* 


for 10 pounds current money of Virginia. On November 24, 

1800, Lyons found it necessary to mortgage this Lot along with 
Lot No. 148 to secure a debt of some size. (See Lot No. 148 
below). Earlier, on July 31, 1789 (recorded November 23, 
1789), there had been a mortgage against "all of Lyons' 

Houses and Lotts . . . under the hill at the water side'- 1 in¬ 
cluding Lots Nos. 148 and 149 in favor of Alexander Macaulay 
to cover the sum of 250 pounds. 

There appears to be no period record of this Lot except the 
Bertheir plan and the 1788 Survey references. 


It would seem from notes made by Robert Anderson that Lot 
No. 139, by Committee report, went to Jane, widow of Seymour 
Powell, the elder, for 10 pounds. Judge Sydney Smith, however, 
felt that the town never took such action since there was 
no deed to cover it. A deed reference to Lot 139 in 1882 
mentions that the parcel was then "near the Ferry landing, 
on the river." 39 (See Lot No. 144 below). 


140 Judge Sydney Smith reports that Robert "Anderson's Old Book" 
stated that Lot No. 140, by Committee Report, was put in 
possession of William Lightfoot and John Moss and eventually 
passed entirely to Moss. It continued, that John Moss and 
his wife sold it to Francis Carlton on August 20, 1791. 

If such was true the deed was not recorded. 40 (See Lot No. 
144 below). 



141* 


(See Lot No. 143 below). 


142* On August 10, 1791 (recorded March 26, 1792) Francis Carlton 
bought "all that messuage, Tenement and Lott of Land," num¬ 
bered as 142, from Seymour Powell for 25 pounds, 6 shillings. 

In a deed of 1818 between Seymour and Claudius Vail of Richmond 
and Robert Wilkins of Richmond, there is mention of three houses 
"under the hill and immediately on the River" that formerly 
belonged to Seymour Powell. The Committee reported this Lot 
to Seymour Powell. Francis P. Carlton (Charleton?), son 


38. Deed Book, No. 6 , p. 386; Deed Book, No. 7, p. 338; Hustings 
Court Records , p. 23. 

39. Papers of Judge Sydney Smith, especially the abstract of 
title for Lots Nos. 139, 140, 142, 148 and 149 ; Deed Book, No. 24 
(1897-1900), p. 37. 

40. Papers of Judge Sydney Smith, especially the abstract of 
title for Lots Nos. 139, 140, 142, 148 and 149. 
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of Francis Carlton, later sold his interest to Robert Anderson 
for $100.00. 41 (See Lot No. 144 below). 

143* William Nelson, it seems, conveyed Lots No. 10, 11, 16, 17, 

141 and 143 to Robert Anderson on February 19, 1848, retaining 
the enjoyment of the icehouse which William Nelson had dug 
on one of the several lots covered in the transaction. It 
was "either on lot numbered Ten " or " One hundred and forty 
three," adjoining each other, with a right of way to and from 
said ice house. 43 

144* Lots Nos. 144-147 appear to have been the scene of the operations 
of John Buckner, Griffin Stith, N.L. Savage, Capt. Thomas Lilly, 
and Allan Jones, in that order, despite any defect in title 
such as that later pointed out by Judge Sydney Smith. Buckner 
seems to have intended to will his development here in 1748 
to Stith. Stith conveyed it to Savage. In 1769 Savage had 
a storehouse on the waterfront in the area of these Lots. Savage 
thought he purchased the area between his property (Lots Nos. 

1-6) and the York River from Stith as did Lilly from Savage 
in 1770. On October 10, 1783, this one and two thirds acres 
went from Lilly to Jones. According to Committee report, 
as given in "Anderson's Book," the lots were listed for Thomas 
Lilly and sold by him to Dr. Griffin. In the deed of October 
10, 1783, between Lilly and Jones, the southeast bound of 
the property was given as "the Street down the Tobacco Warehouse 
Hill" [Buckner Street]. 43 

145 (See Lot No. 144 above). 

146 (See Lot No. 144 above). 

147 (See Lot No. 144 above). 

148 Enoch Lyon purchased this, and Lot No. 149, from the town trustees 
on January 12, 1788 (recorded July 21, 1788) for 7 pounds, 

10 shillings. On November 24, 1800, Lyon mortgaged this 


41. 

Husting's Court 

Records, p. 34; Deed Book, No. 8, 

pp. 

366, 

42. 

Deed Book, No. 

14, p. 325. 



43. 

See abstract of 

title to Lots Nos. 139, 140, 142, 

148 

and 


149 and notes of the case of J.A. Sheild versus Trustees of Town of 
York , ct al. in the Papers of Judge Sydney Smith; Deed Book, No. 6 , 
p. 202. 
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and Lot No. 137 to Joseph Holmes & Company to secure the 
sum of 202 pounds, 9 shillings and $1.00, these "being 
those now in possession and use of the said Enoch Lyon." 

His time extended to January 1, 1803. Earlier, July 31, 1789, 
a mortgage for 250 pounds had been placed against "all of 
Lyon's Houses" in favor of Alexander Macaulay. 44 This included, 
too, Lots Nos. 137 and 148. According to notes in "Anderson's 
Book" the Committee reported Lots Nos. 148 and 149 to "Allen 
Jones E. Lion" for a cost of 7 pounds, 10 shillings. 

In a deed of October 31, 1839, from Lucy Wills to Robert Anderson, 
which covered property in the area of this lot, it was described 
as "situate at or near the Ferry Landing . . . opposite 
Gloucester Town." (See, also. Lot No. 144 above). 

149* (See Lots Nos. 137, 139, 144 and 148 above). 


44. This included "all the Houses and Lotts of the said Enoch 
Lyon lying and being situate in the Town and County of York under 
the Hill at the waterside together with all the out houses, out¬ 
buildings, yards . . . ."( Hustings Court Records , p. 23). 

45. Deed Book, N o._6, pp. 202, 387; Deed Book, No. 7 , p. 338; 

Deed Book, No. 12 , p. 437; Hustings Court Records , p. 22; Papers of 
Judge Sydney Smith, especially an abstract of title for Lots Nos. 
139, 140, 142, 148 and 149. 
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APPENDIX Q 


AND SO LITTLE HAS SURVIVED 
(SOME ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES) 


There has been no systematic archeological survey of the Yorktown 
waterfront, beach, or common, though there has been some surveillance 
in earthmoving and related operations as when the sewer line serving 
the area was being laid in 1956. The results are summarized and 
briefly detailed below. Also there have been some chance discoveries. 
These also are noted for future reference and more complete study, 
as the occasion warrants. 

Lot 117 ; 

Perhaps one of the more interesting finds (after the old wharf 
remains) has to do with a structure which seemingly was located on 
Lot 117 just upstream and across an alley from the northwest side 
of the Archer House. This was a substantial structure with its long 
side parallel with and partly within the present Water Street road 
prism. This discovery came when the Archer House was under study 
and restoration in 1959. Initially, in February of that year, an 
"oven-like" structure was noted as trenching beside the Archer House 
was being done. Soon it was seen too that the oven was tied in with 
a substantial structure. 1 This was duly reported: 

Work at the Archer house in March yielded the 
remains of an oven adjacent to the house on its up¬ 
river side and a sizeable number of pottery fragments 
in the basement [of the Archer House].2 The oven 
seemingly was used for baking and artifacts found 
nearby, and in association with it, as reported by 
Museum Curator Hudson, indicate that the oven could 
have been used as early as 1775 or as late as 1830- 
1840. Regional Archeologist [John B.] Griffin [Southeast 


1. "Monthly Reports to the Superintendent of the Division of 
Interpretation", Colonial NHP, February-April, 1959. See, also, the 
discussion of development likely on Lot 117 in Appendix P. 

2. "The pottery fragments found in the basement, Mr. [J. Paul] 
Hudson identified as locally made, probably as early as 1725." Likely 
this was more refuse for fill from the William Rogers pottery works. 
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Regional Office] spent several days at the site and 
additional work on his part is planned for April 
in the hope that closer dating may be possible. If 
this is a 1781 structure it is very important to 
the Park story. If it is later, it is much less 
significant in the interpretation of the Siege. 

The work was to the fore in April with Griffin conducting a dig 
on April 21-23. ''As was noted; "An eighteenth century house foundation 
uncovered on Lot 117 once again confirmed the documents especially 
the Berthier plan. Artifacts material, too, proved interesting . . . 
[and the] oven seems now clearly to have used the fire place and 
chimney, of the Lot 117 house. The fact that it rested in a designated 
street, or alley, in 1788 further points to its Revolutionary period 
origin. The house . . . appears to have burned during, (or a few 
years after) the Revolution. The vast quantity of artifacts found 
which were in use during the time of the Siege (many were unearthed 
over the base foundations) seems to indicate that the building burned 
many years before the 1814 period, the time the ’Archer House’ burned. 

A report was prepared relating to the artifacts excavated. Among 
specimens found were two American Continental Army artillery buttons, 
a .60 caliber musket ball, a colonial-period shoe buckle and a few 
human bones along with a greater number of animal bones." 

Sewer Line Surveillance : 

In October 1956 as the sewer line was being laid along the streets 
in Yorktown Archeologist John L. Cotter made observations and recorded 
the findings that seemed to have significance. 4 Along the waterfront 
generally on the inland side of Water Street he noted two burials 
and three features, Nos. 4, 7, and 8. 

One of the burials (No. 1) was some 50 feet upstream from the 
northwest side of Buckner Street. Only parts of the skeletal remains 
from a human burial were seen.’’ The second burial (No. 2) was seen at 


3. Ibid, April report. 

Unfortunately it was not possible to complete the excavation of 
this structure and insofar as can be determined no formal archeological 
report was prepared. It should be remembered that Gallagher recalled 
the "Old Gort Bakery" in this general vicinity in 1866. 

4. Cotter,"Archeological Report on Yorktown Sewer Project", 
a 3-page typed report with map-plan, May, 1957. 

5. Incidentally this particular item was a by-product not 
from the sewer line but from the excavation for a service station 
fuel tank. 
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a depth of 8 feet in the immediate vicinity of a sewer line pumping 
station near where the foot of Church Street would be if it were 
opened to the waterfront. In the instance of No. 1 the site was near 
where the northwest British stockade line crossed the beach to the 
water and where Ensign Dennis indicated there was a British burial 
ground. 6 No identifications, however, were possible from the remains 
or the objects associated with the burials. 

Feature No. 7 ”4 was a piece of masonry wall at the foot of Read 
Street some 100 feet inland from the "tide mark". "Shell mortar was 
used and the structure appeared to be early 19th or late 18th century. 

It was not traced out to its full extent." Feature No. 8 was on the 
beach some 20 feet upstream from the Archer House. This was a millstone 
found some 7 feet down. Though broken into 6 pieces it could be seen 
that it had a square axle hole. Feature No. 7 was of particular interest. 
This "was a ship wreck .site on the [land] bridge between Read and 
Compte de Grasse Streets on the old beach area. Mere were found a 
piece of pig iron and 9 rib fragments 7 from a small boat, suggesting 
possible connection to the 1771 [sic 1769] storm." 6 

Some Great Valley Archeological Reconnaissance : 

When the Archer House was being studied it was arranged to explore 
a part of the area up the Great Valley behind the structure. This 
was done by John B. Griffin who found a number of foundation fragments 
though none of them was related to a major site. He noted the various 
features after concluding: "A part of this investigation was to dis¬ 
cover structural evidence for comparison with early maps of the water¬ 
front. The results were very meager and are shown as A, B, and C on 
this plat," which is in his report. 9 


A. "This structure is somewhat enigmatic. It appears to be too 
small to have been a house, unless it was little more than 
a shanty. It could have been an outbuilding." 10 


6. Ensign Dennis, "Orderly Book", pp. 39-40 and 47-48. 

7. See Colonial N.H.P. photograph No. 12,823. 

8. Cotter, "Report on Yorktown Sewer", p. 2. 

9. Griffin, "An Archeological Investigation at or near the 
Archer Cottage, Yorktown", a NPS report, dated 1958. 

10. Ibid, p. 12. 
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B. "There were no artifacts which would aid in dating this 
structure. All that we can actually say is that we have 
evidence of a former structure, largely removed or destroyed." 1 

C. "Area C is, once again, a fragmentary structure to which 
we can assign no date, or overall size." 12 

More Burial Remains: 

--7- 

On July 25, 1972 there was the chance discovery of some human 
skeletal material just in the edge of the water around (downriver) 
from "the point" mid-way of the Yorktown Beach Picnic area. This 
was during a rather low tide and likely would have been recovered 
at the next incoming tide. 13 

It is of note that the British stockade which carried the defence 
line from the bluff to the water on the southeast side of Yorktown 
crossed the beach, or waterfront, in this general vicinity and that 
it is recorded that the British established a burying ground for Siege 
dead just inside the stockade as has been noted earlier in this re¬ 
port. Dr. Norman F. Barka (Associate Professor of Anthropology, 

College of William and Mary) who studied the material concluded: 

On the basis of a cursory examination of the 
skeletal evidence, portions of the skeletal remains 
of two individuals were recovered from the Yorktown 
beach area. Both skeletons were male, of normal 
height, and probable age of death was in the 20- 
30 year range. 

There is no way of ascertaining the age of the 
skeletons in calendar years, but it seems probable 
that the skeletons are a part of a British cemetery 
of the Revolutionary War shown on maps of the period. 

Future archaeological investigation will confirm or 
deny this. 14 


11. Ibid, p. 13. 

12. Ibid. 

13. "The location of the remains is approximately 150-feet upstream 
from the Point of Rocks and approximately 20-feet downstream from the re¬ 
mains of an old pier indicated by pilings projecting from the water. 

The site is also approximately 30-feet out from the shoreline and 
exposed only at low tide." (Memorandum reported, dated July 27, 1972, 
by Assistant Chief Park Historian Robert R. Madden, in files of Colonial 
NHP) . 


14. Barka, "Report on Examination of Human Skeltons from Yorktown 
Beach", August 14, 1972, in files of Colonial NI1P. 
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Some Other Possible Lines ol Archeological Pursuit: 


The lot plan of the waterfront which follows at the end of this 
report attempts to locate, by lot, structures shown at the time of 
the Berthier billeting plan and may function as some sort of guide. 

In -addition there is some supplementary material as itemized below: 

1. In 1833 the piapman painting shows in picture: 15 

a. A dwelling unit and associated structures that seem most likely 
to have been in the vicinity of Waterfront Lot 90. 

b. Also, he notes a standing chimney stack presumably a house 
remain before "Cornwallis' Cave", a bit down river from its 
entrance and between it and the river. 

2. A Mathew Brady photograph taken in 1862 shows a substantial structure 
with distinctly colonial lines in what seemingly was the vicinity 

of Lot 127, or 128. It may be that this is the same structure sketched 

in ruins in 1881. 16 


15. See Illustration No. 19. 

16. See Illustrations Nos. 20A and 23A. 
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13,111 






No. 5 Seal of the "Borough of York" 

(displayed in the National Park Service 
Visitor Center at Yorktown, it is the property 
of the "Town of York" and exhibited through 
the courtesy of the "Town of York" in cooperation 
with the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation 
to which it was presented in 1942). 

It is of interest that the seal was pre¬ 
sented to the Colonial Williamsburg Founda¬ 
tion (then Colonial Williamsburg) by Mr. 

Robert S. Bright, a descendent of Alexander 
Macaulay, who, after serving as Mayor, be¬ 
came "Recorder" of the "Town of York" in 
1793. As the last such officer for the 
incorporation of York the seal could logically 
have remained in his hands. 
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No. 10A Yorktown Town Wharf Remains as Exposed 
yin March 1941. 


8,686 


No. 10B Timbers of Old Wharf as Photographed in 
March 1941. 


8,687 
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No. 11 Plan for a Proposed Wharf to be Built 

in Norfolk, Virginia. 

(from the Neil Jamieson Papers, Library 
of Congress.) 

(see Appendix B.) 


16,698 
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No. 14 A Land Survey of 1848 Showing an "Old 

Tobacco Warehouse" Site Presumably in Use 
from 1790 to 1803 

(a section from a survey of "Nelson and 
Anderson Lands, July, 1848" by Thomas 
M. Ladd as traced for the Investment 
Corporation by the American Cement and 
Engineering Company (No. 161-B) on November 
29, 1909: Copy in files of Colonial N.H.P.) 


16,741 
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No. L6A The Public Wharf - Read Street - Great 
Valley Area. 


(a painting by Sidney E. King) 


12,898 


No. 16B The Trading Area of William Reynolds of 
Yorktown in the Late Colonial and Early 
Years of the Revolution. 


7,555 
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the two. The structure on the beach with 
colonial lines shown closer in the foregn 
seemingly was in the vicinity of Lot 90, 
possibly Lot 89. 



No. 20A One of Three Linking Civil War Matthew Brady 
Photographs Covering the Waterfront Area from 
the Mouth of the Great- Valley to Read Street 
and Beyond. 

This was an assembly point for materiel and 
troops as the Union Army moved up to the West 
Point area in May, 1862 after the occupation 
of Yorktown. 

Read Street descends to the beach just beyond 
the tents and the building (that with dis¬ 
tinctive colonial lines) in the upper-left. 

The more recent structure in the distant upper- 
left. The more recent structure in the distant 
upper right seemingly was located about where 
Ballard Street enters the waterfront today. 

(see illustrations 20B and 21B.) 

(from a copy negative in the Colonial NHP file) 

16,644 


No. 20B The Second (or Center) of Three Civil War 
Mathew Brady Linking Waterfront Scenes. 

This obviously was taken at a different time, 
or on a different day though the general area 
is the same. 

See also Illustrations No. 20A (a view to the 
left of this) and No. 21A (a view to the right 
of it. 

(from a copy negative in the Colonial NHP file) 

3,561 
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No. 22A A Cornwallis Cave Interior - The Larger of Its 
Two "Rooms." 


12,873 


No. 22B The Confederates Used Cornwallis Cave as a Magazine 
for a Water Battery and Secured its Entrance with 
Heavy Beams and Earth 

(this is a conjectural sketch by Dean Bailey who 
did this while on the Park staff in 1964.) 


16,652 
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No. 23A 


No. 23B 


l 


S' cl g »t v'u “V WWe VieW °" er the *>«th Of 

the Great Valley from the Bluff (for left half 
see Illustration No. 23B.) 

(one of a number of scenes after sketches by 
J. 0. Davidson showing "the Celebration at 
Yorktown" in Harpers Weekly , 1881, pages 908-09.) 

C n the extreme ri 8 ht » with chimney, 
is the Archer House, and that in front of the flae 

pole, siightiy to the right of it, is thought to 
have been a colonial, or near colonial survival. 

16,650a 


Read H ? lf the Wide 1881 View over «*• 
front! “ ^ VaUey Area ° f the water - 

h3lf ° f ^ ViGW See mwtration 

The chimney and building ruins likely constitute 
the remarns of a structure shown here in a Brady 

musK^rs.m.r ency yaars eariier - <see 


16,650b 
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16,683 




Plan: 


The Yorktown Waterfront 
(As Surveyed in 1788). 
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THE YORKTOWN WATERFRONT 

( As Surveyed in 1788 ) 

THIS PLAN was DRAWN TO DETAIL THE 6 4 LOTS (Nos 86-149) 
CREATED OUT OF THE YORKTOWN COMMON, LOTS FOR RELEASE. 
INTO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 

It is odopted from the plon mode of record with 'he York County Court 
on July 21, 1788. See Deed Book No 6 ■ p.378. Scale here is 
appronimotely l"* 100', on the original it is l"* 66' ( I Chom ) . 

Original half acre let dimensions— 172'ocmss, I65’d6ep. 

6 Building symbols translated fromthe Berthier billeting plan of 1781 

- Survey let line" from the 1788 i a: 

-Original 'urvey lines — 1691 

A late waterfront addition - 1889 
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